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BOOK VI. 


LETTER I. 

[A. U. 703.] 

To ApPIUS PuLCllER. 

When I first re/»i”sd an af.count of the ill- 
judged prosecution which has been commenced 
against you ‘j it gave me great concern : and, 
indeed, nothing could possibly have happened 
that I less expected. But as soon as 1 liad 1 % 
covered from my surprise, I was well satisfiec 
you will easily disappoint the malice of 
f U” enemies : for I have the highest confidence 
i^v'^t^'''ovvn judicious conduct on this occa- 
sion, asf 'wt;’?i9.s a very great one in that of your 

*M^ee rem.A. p.437. vol.i. 
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friends. 1 see many reasons, indeed, to be- 
lieve, that the envy of your adversaries will 
only l)riiililen that character they mean to j^y : 
tlioiij'li I cannot hut regret that they snould 
have thus snatched from you an honour you so 
justly merit, and of which you had so w^l^ 
groundeir an assurance; the honour, I meai,>^ 
of a triumph'^ However, you will shew your 
judgment, if you should consider this pompous 
distinction in the liglit it has ever appeared, to 
my own view ; and, at the same time, enjo^ a 
triumph of the completest kind in the con- 
fusion and disappointment of your enemies : as 
I am well convinced that the vigorous and pru- 
dent exertion of your power and influence will 
give them abundant reason to repent of their 
violent proceedings. As for myself, be well 
assured (and I cell every god to witness the 
sincerity of whal • oro.w.’.oc) that I ^vill exert 
my utmost interest in support, I will not say of 
your person, which I hope is in no danger, but 
of your ilignities and honour. To this end, I 
shall employ my best good offices for you in this 
province, where you once presided : and employ 
them with all the warmth of an intercessor, wjltrr' 
all the assiduity of a relation, w ith all tlyMn^^ 
fluence of a man who, 1 trust, is deajj^to ti 
cities, and with all the authority^:v^-one who is 

- See rem,3. p,37l. vol 
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invested with the supreme command. In a word, 
I hope you will both ask and expect of me, every 
sein^e in my power: and believe me, I shall give 
you greater proofs of iny afleciion than you are 
disposed, perhaps, to imagine. Notwithstanding 
therefore that the letter I received from you by the 
'hands of Quintus Servilius was extremely short, 
yet I could not but think it nincli too long : for 
it was doing an injury to the sentiments of my 
heprt, to suppose you had any occasion to solicit 
my assistance. I am sorry you should have an 
opportunity of experiencing, by an incident so 
little agreeable to you, the rank you bear in my 
affection, the esteem which I entertain for Pora- 
pey, whom I justly value indeed above all men, 
and the measure of my unfeigned regard for 
Brutus: circumstances, 1 should hope, of which 
ourdaily intercourse had rcndei'CtJ you sufficiently 
sensible. Howerer, siiwe.h' has so happened, 
I should think that I acted a most unworthy, 
not to say a criminal part, if I were to omit any 
article w’herein my services can avail you. 

Pontinius remembers the singular instances of 
fi'iendship he has received from you, and of which 
I .myself was a witness*, with all the gratitude 

--3'4‘Viiiti.nius was praetor in the cojjsulate of Cicero, and nt 
ftiis time one of his lieutenants in the province. He distin- 
guished himself iji the affair of Catiline: and having quelled 
the insorrecl.,jn oT the Allobroges, wlio tfjok up arms on that 
occasion, he ji'et'ianded a triumph. But he met with so 

B 2 
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:mi( 1 adl-ction to which you have so undoubted 
u 'ri:e urjiencY ot liis affairs had obliged 

him, tlioMuh willi great reluctance, to ,’"dve 
me. Ni verlliei^ss, having been informed just 
as iie uiw gfhiig to embark at lY|»hesus, that his 
presenee in liiis province tnigl't be of advan-t 
fag/' to soar f hoc', lie immediately returned' 
[lack to laiodicca. I am pcr.Miaded you will 
meet with immlx rlcss such instances of zeal 
upon this occasion : can I doubt then that this 
trouliksfimc alVair will prove, in the conclusion, 
grcallv to voiir credit? 

U vou shouKl be able to bring on an election 
of censors", and sliould exercise that office in 
the manner you certainly ought, and for which 

.stiftn^ ;iM lo tliw claim, and particularly from 

(’alti, that It ua* loiirxcais bdorc his petition was granted. 
A|)piu> w as at (hat ^in e consul ; by whose inlf'rest it chieliy 
v^a^, that I’oi.iinius at^engtli succeeded : and it is aj ihi‘ 
iii unisiaiRa' that MO seoji^Hf^iiiude. Liv.Epit. 103, 
0/;t, \1 //// Att . i\. lb. 

^ St t' lem. (). p.437* v.'l. i. 

» I'hc ollm of cell^(^i• the must honourable post ii: 
the Rom in lepuhlie; ili-'ugh its authority was not so con 
sKiei'.ihle a^ tliai ni ihi emisul. Tlu* twtiprincijRil brancheso 
his d»Uy eonM''te-i n taking a m'lu'ral survey of the people 
ill oi'vh'r to raiiLir il.t m iu ihvir propm classes; and in watch 
lu^ ')\er till- palflu’ iiKii.nors. Appius, together with Piso 
win' . ('.■ug!ii(‘r(’ie‘'ai hid niaviivd, were chosen censors auu 
aiM i uu- (i.Or oi this 1( tlt-r: and llicy were the last (as l)f^ 
Mudll I h ov.sirvi s) who hole that olhee duringjhtf. free- 

..(-III o! (he r< puhiie." If the republic, indeed, ‘cc^ri wi* i 
:ni , piopia lN hesiid to iui' e enjoved freedom af this period, 
w 1 cn mIi was taction and nn^ail '. Rosin, (k Antiq^ Horn. 6^)p, 
i, ft' rt . ..//.v, ii. 'iio S\o ed. Sec lem.V dfd the*DassaiT« 
fo which It ieleri>, p.O'b. of this voi. 
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you are so perfectly wrll qualified ; you can 
never want that authority in the republic, which 
wil?‘^brd, at once, a protection both to yourself 
and your friends. Let me entreat, therefore, your 
most strenuous endeavours to prevent my adini- 
'"n’stration from being prolonged : that, ai'ter hav- 
ing filled up tlie measure of my alTectionate ser- 
vices to you here, I may Jiavc the satisfaction 
also of presenting them to you at Rome. 

J .read with pleasure, though by no means 
with surprise, the account you gave me of that 
general zeal which all orders and degrees of men 
have shewn in your cause : a circumstance, of 
which 1 had likei|ise been informed by my other 
friends. It alFofas me great satisfaction to find, 
that a man with whom I have the honour and 
pleasure to be so intimately united, is thus dis- 
tinguished with that universaf approbation he 
justly deserves. ’iJut*! rejoice’ in this upon an- 
other consideration likewise ; as it is a proof 
that there still remains a general disposition in 
Rome to support the cause of illustrious merit : 
a disposition which I have mysidf also experi- 
enced upon every occasion, as the honourable 
recompense of my pains and vigils in the public 
service. But I am astonished that Dolabella, a 
young man whom I formerly rescued with the 
utmost difficulty from the consequences of two 
capital impeachments, should so ungratefully 
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Ibrgct the [)atron to whom he owes all that he 
enjoys, as to be the author of this ill-considered 
pros( cution of my friend. And what aggr^^tes 
the lolly of his cbnduet is, that he should thus 
venture to attack a man who is distingLiished 
witli tlie highest honours, and supported by t^e* 
most powerful friendships ; at the same time,’;, 
that he himself (to speak of him in the softest 
terms) is greatly deheient in both these respects. 

I had received an account from our friend Gne- 
Uus before your letter reached my hand, of the 
and ridiculous report he has propagated -j 
and on which you so largely expatiate. There is 
so little ground, Ijowever, for w|pit he asserts, that, 
be assured, I would much soonir break off' all for- 
mer friendship witli a man who had thus declared 
liimself your enemy, than be prevailed upon to 
engage with hihi in any new connexions®. 


^ Nothing could be more distant from CiceiVs heart than 
what he here preU’nds. For there is the strongest ovidi;nrcc 
to helieve, that it was his fixed intention, at this very lime, 
to enter into an alliance with Dolabella : and, in fact, Tullia 
was married to him soon after the date of this letter. Cicero 
affirms, 1 must acknowltMlge, in an epistle to Atticus, what he 
likewise asserts in a subse(]uent one to Appius, “ that this 
“ transaction was entirely without his knowledge /but he 
spi'ins to have dealt as insincerely u])on this occasion with l\is 
bosom-frieiul, as he too frequently did with all the world be- 
side. Accordingly, be assures Atticus, he so little expected 
the news ot his daughters match, that he was actually in 
treaty tor the disp<isal of her to another person. But if the 
latter part ot this assertion were true, it aggravates his dissi- 
mulation : as th(' former most evidently wasi^ot. For, not 
to mention the great probability there is,Jinaikhe left a com- 
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You have not the least reason to doubt of my 
zeal to serve yeu : of which I have given many 
cohi^^ficuous testimonies in this province, as well 
as at Home. Your letter, nevertheless, intimates 
some sort of suspicion of the contrary. It would 
lie improper at this juncture to reproach you with 

* mission with Coelius, when he set out for the province, relat- 
ing to the marriage in question, [see let. 5. p. 4-37. vol.i.] it 
appears that he had received more than one loiter from him 
upon this subject, before he wrote the last mentioned to Atti- 
cds^ and, consequently, that he cou Id not have been so much 
a* stranger to the affair as he chose to represent himself. Ci- 
cerj)*s answer to the letter of Coelius concerning this tn aty 
with Dolabella, is extant: and it cannot be dated later than 
the beginning of May in the present year; because lu* men- 
tions the seventh of that month as a future day, on which he 
propos(id to return from another part of his province into 
Cilicia. But the letter* to Atticus must have been written in 
the latter end of the same year, because lie takes notice in it 
of the death of Hortensius. Now he was not informed of 
that event till he came to Rhodes, in his voyai:<' from Cilicia ; 
as he himself tells us, in the introduction of his oratorical 
treatise inscribed to Brutus. If Cice^’'«^^)ien was capable of 
thus disguising the truth concerning Doh^bella, to the nearest 
and most valuable of*his friends; it 1.^ no wonder he should 
not scruple to act astill more countei teit part in all that he 
say^ of him to Appius. And this dissimulation he very freely 
acknowledges to Coelius; who, indeed, was in the whole 
secret of the affair : as it was by his intervention that it 
seems to have been principally conducte‘d. Accordingly, Ci- 
cero tiiking notice to Coelius of the letter now beUm-us, w liich 
he tells him was written in consequence of the information he 
had r^peived from him, in the 5th of the fon?gning book; he 
^pressdS himself in the following remarkal)le wonls : Qmd 
fimeam (sc. epistolani) legos, quam ego turn extuis Uteris misi 
ad’ xippiumf sed quid agasf sic vivifur : which in plain 
English amounts to this, that if a man would be well with 
the world, he must submit to the lowest and most contempti- 
ble hypocrisy. And it must be owned that Ciceiai, in the 
present instance, as well as in most others, acted up to the 
full extent of his maxim. Ad Alt, vi. 6, Ejt, Fam, viii. 6*. 
De C/ar, Orator, Ep, Fam. ii. 15. 
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inclultfing so injurious a thought: but it is neces- 
sary I should convince you, that it is altogether 
without foundation. Tell me then, wher^. did 
I obstruct the deputation which was intended 
to l)(i sent to Rome with the complimental ad- 
dresses to you of this province? Had I beeh 
your avow ed enemy, I could not have indulgM 
iny s|)leon by a more impotent piece of malice: 
and most certainly, if I had meant to act with 
a disguised malevolence, I could not h^r/e 
chosen an occasion that would have rendered 
my sentiments more notorious. Were 1 as per- 
fidious as tlic authors of these unjust insinua- 
tions; y( t surely I should not have been so weak 
citlier to discover my enmity where I designed 
to conceal it, or to shew a strong inclination of 
injuring you hy instances utterly ineftbetuaL 
I remember,. -ii^k'cd, that some complaints 
were made t^>* me concerning the excessive 
a|)ju)intments allowed to the deputies frqm 
this province. In answer to which, I rather 
advih('d than directed that all expenses of this 
kind should be regulated by the Cornelian 
la\v ^ But far was 1 from insisting even 
upon tins : as may appear by the public 
rords of the several cities. For when they 
altcrwards passed tlieir accounts befor-e'me, 


" ’Fhis Uuv ci»acte<l, it is probable, in order to Restrain 
the iniinoderale sums which were expended in these com- 
piiineiual deputations, Manntius. 
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I suffered them to charge to the article of their 
deputations, whatever sum they thought proper. 
Yct^yhat falsehoods have not these \vo>’thless in- 
foitfiers imposed upon you? They have affirmed, 
i^ seems, not only that I absolutely prohibited 
4ll expenses of this kind, but even obliged the 
agents of those deputies, w ho were actually set 
forw ard in their way to Home, to rel'und the ap- 
pointments that were lodged in their hands; and 
Ij^. these means discouraged several others from 
undertaking the same commission. 1 might here, 
with great justice, complain of your giving credit 
.to these calumnies: but I forbear, as I said be- 
fore, in tenderness to your present disquietude ; 
thinking it more proper, at this season, to vindi- 
cate my own conduct than to reproach yours. I 
will only, therefore, remind you of a few' reasons 
that ought to have secured me ggainst suffering 
in your opinion, from these groundless imputa- 
tions. If ever then you experienced the probity of 
iny heart, or observed a disposition in me worthy 
of those sublime contemplations to which I have 
devoted myself from my earliest youth ; if ever 
you discovered by my conduct, in the most im- 
portant transactions, that I was neither void of 
spirit, nor destitute of abilities; you oughtto have 
beHe.ved me incapable of acting a low and little 
part towards my friends, much more a base and 
a treacherous one. But if artifice be the character, 
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after all, in which I must needs be represented; 
could any thing, let me ask, be less consistent 
with suclui temper, than cither to sligl^the 
friendship of a mpn of your high rank and credit, 
or to op{>ose your glory in an obscure and re- 
mote province, after having openly supported it 
in view of the whole world at Rome? Can any 
thing liavc less the appearance of artifice than to 
discover an impotent malevolence, and betray to 
very little purpose a strong propensity of doj^g 
an injury. But what possible motive could in- 
duce me to cherish so implacable a spirit toward 
you, w ho was far from shewing yourself my ene- 
my (and I speak it upon the information of my 
own brother) even at a time when you were al- 
most under an indispensable obligation of ap- 
pearing so“r And after our recopciliation had 
been etiected agi'eoably to our mutual desires for 
that i)urposc, did- you once, throughout the whole 
ptTiod of your consulate, make a single request 
to me in vain ? or which of the commands that 
you left with me when I attended you to Puteo- 
laj^, did I not execute with a zeal and assiduity 

* This alludes to the services which Cicero received' from 
Appius in his recall from banislimcnt. “ For Appius (as Mr. 
Ross observes) was at that time pr»tor ; and though he 
“ at first supported his brother Clodius, and opposed the re- 
“ peal ot his Uiwjyeilie afterwards deserted him, and joined 
“ with the friends of Cicero." Cic. pro Rom, 33. 

9 A maritime city in Campania, in the kingdom of Naples, 
now called Pozzuoli. When the proconsuls set out for their 
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even beyond your expectations ? But were I 
really the artful man I am represented, ami if it 
be iWtf characteristic of that iJis[)0!sitioii to act 
en^rely witii a view to interest,; nothing surely 
c4uld be more conducive to mine, than tlie 
fj'iendship of one, from w hose rank and abili- 
ties, from whose power, family, and alliances, I 
might hope to derive the highest honours and 
advantiiges : considerations, I will own, that 
nSktd^red me ambitious of your friendship, not 
froin any low unworthy cunning, but from those 
principles of prudence w'hich w isdom w ill surely 
■justify. But these were not the only considera- 
tions that attaclied me. to your intei’est : I was 
drawn by others of a higher and more prevail- 
ing influence with me : by a similitude of taste 
and studies, by the pleasing habitudes of familiar 
intercourse, and by the same comjnon reseai’chcs 
into the most coHcealed mid uni7cquented paths 
of philosophy. To these inducements of a pri- 
vate kind, I may add those of a more popular 
and public nature. For after having rendered 
our mutual reconcilement conspicuous to the 
whole world, I coidd not even undesignedly act 
/ebunter to your interest, w-ithout incui-ring a 
suspicion of my sincerity. Let me mention also 
those* obligations w liich result from my being 


goverhnsents, thvy were u^uully escorti-.d by their fiiends U> 
»oin« dUtance from Rome. 
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us<ociatc(l with you in the college of augurs ; 
ol)ligalioiis which our ancestors esteemed of so 
sacred Ibiiature, that they not only heldvjt' im- 
pious to violate. tliem, but would not even sMer 
a candidate to Ijc eUcted into this society, who 
was known to heat variance with any of its merh- 
hers. Hut abstractedly from these numerous and 
poweiiid motives, there is one, which of itself 
might he sufficient to evince the disposition in 
wliich 1 stand towards you. For tell me, didjs^fer 
any man possess, or liad reason to possess, so high 
an esteem for another, as that which you know I 
entertain fortlu; illustrious father-in-law’® ofyoui 
daughter? If personal obligations, indeed, can 
give him a title to tliese sentiments ; do I not owe 
to Fompey the enjoyment of my country, my fa- 
mily, my dignities, and even my very self*? If 

PunijH’v. 

• C!u cro by no incans thought hinis(4f so mucii obliged to 
Poiiipty as be. lu re pietends: and all these extravagani [)ro- 
I'essioiiswi're a naie aililice (and a thill one it must beowue’d) 
to make Fompey belit'\e that he had hu’golten the ill usage he 
had tonmaly rt c%.‘i\ed iVom him. Vid. Ad Alt* ix. 13. The 
truth ot it is, Cicero had just the same sort of obligation to 
Fompey tor die enjoyments he meiilions, as he would have 
had to a highwayman, who, after having taken his‘ purse, 
should have restoied it again: for if Fompey had not acted 
a treacherous and dishonest part in the alfuir of Cioclius, .to 
winch our author herealludes, Cicero would never have been 
deprived of his country,, his family,, and his dignities. But if 
Poinpey restored him to thcsCy he could not restore, him to 
himstlj : tor, as the elegant Mongault, in his remarks on the 
epistles to Atticus, justly observes, it ho rose after his fall, 
he always appeared, however, to bo somewhat stunned by 
the blow. 
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friendship may be supposed to have any cftcct ; 
is there an instance amongst all our coirsulars, ot a 
more i-5itimate union than his and mine ?* It eon- 
fidoticc can create affection; what lias ho not 
cc^lnmitted to my care, or coannunicatod to my 
s6crecy ? Whenever he was aiisont troni Uoaie, 
was there any other man whom lu^ proji. rrod to be 
tlie advocate of his interest in the somite? .And 
what honour is there which lie has lu^t cndcavonr- 
confer upon me, in the most cli^.lingnished 
manner? In fine, with how much Uiupcr did lie 
suffer my zeal in the cause of ?\Jilo, notu it!istaiul« 
kig the latter had upon some occasions joined in 
the c^iposition to his measures? and how gt iie- 
rously did he protect me by his counsel, his autho- 
rity, and even his arms, from tlieinsidts and tlie 
dangers to which I exposed myscll in tlait de- 
fence ? And I cannot but here observe, tliut far 

If Dion Cassius may be credited in wlmt lie relntes rrin- 
cc^rjiin^the circumstances wlncli attencit*d Milo% trial, C’ uh'io 
bad as little reason to acknowledge bis obligations to 
pey ill tbc present instance, as in that nu ntionrd in tin* pu- 
ceding remark. For Pompey being apprehensive that Milt/s 
party might attempt some viobait niea ^urrs in oi rje r to <>h- 
strucjfihe course of justice, surrounded d • court with liis 
troopVjwliicbso intimidated Cucero, diat it u t«M ly .li^concert- 
his ehiquence, and he made a very langi d <1- fence of his 
Iricnd. Accordingly the oration which (Jict* puliiished, and 
which is still extant, was not spoken, as Dion assuu sus, at 
the trial, but was the after- produce of his more composed 
thoughts. But whether the lustiuian's assertion is to be cor- 
n cted by Cicero, or Cicen/s to be discredited by the histo- 
rian, is a point I shall not venture to decide. Thougli 1 must 
in justice add, that Asconius, a much earlier writer tlnan 
Dion Cassius, and'^ne who was a greater admirer of Cicero, 
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from hriiig disposed, as you liave shewn yourself 
in tills affair of the deputies, to listen to tiic little 
idle fa[es that might bo propagated to iny^^yisad- 
vantage by any paltry provincial ; lie nobly scolded 
to give attention to the malicious reports, wlin:!! 
weredealtaboutto my prejudice by the most con- 
siderabte {lersons in Home Upon the whole 
then, as you are united, not only by alliance, but 
by affection, to my illustrious friend, whut are 
the sentiments, do you imagine, that I 
bear towards your Tlic truth of it is, were I 
your professed enemy, as I am most sincerely the 
reverse, yet after the letter which 1 lately received 
from Poinpey, I should think myself obliged to 
sacrifices my resentment to his request, and be 
wliolly governed by the inclinations of a man to 
whom I am thus greatly indebted. But 1 have 
said enough, and perliaps more than was necessa- 
ry, upon this subject; let me now therefore give 
you a, detail both of what I have effected, and 
am still attempting for your interest * * 

accounts in a tlitTorent manner for the disorder whicii seized 
the Roiniin orator upon this occasion. For he ascribes it 
to the clanmurs with which ho was insulted by the pa?ty 
against IMilo,\vheii he rose up to speak in his defence. JDion. 
xl. p. 1 15, 14(>. Ascon, argumrnt, m Milan, 

Milo was suspected, or at least his adversaries pretended 
to suspect him, ot liaving a design against Pumper's life: and 
perhaps Cicero's enemies endeavoured to persuade Pornpey, 
that our author was privy to that design. Orat.pro Milan. 24 * 

I he particular instances of Ci cero/^ services to Appius 
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This, my friend, is what 1 have performed, or 
am endeavouring to perform, in sup[)ort of your 
character, I will rather say, than indefcnceofyour 
persoh. But I expect every day to hear that you 
an^ chosen censor : the duties of which office, as 
they require the highest fortitude and al)ilitics to 
execute, so, I am sure, they far better ’deserve 
your attention than any services I am capable of 
rendering to you in this province. Farewel. 

LETTER II. 

[A. U. 703.] 

To Papirius Pa:tus‘. 

You^ letter has rendered me a most complete 
general. I protest I did not imagine you were 
so wonderfully skilled in the art military. But 
1 perceive you are an absolute adept, and deep- 
ly studied in the tactics of king Pyrrhus and 
his minister Ciilteas. I have some thoughts, 

arc 'omitted in the original: and, probably, were so by 
the first editor of these letters, as not being thought proper, 
perhaps, for public inspection. 

1 Lucius Papirius Paetus appears to have been a person 

of great wit and humour, and in close friendship with Cice- 
ro. was an Epicurean ; and in pursuance of the plan 

‘‘ (?f lif^%rccommended by the principles of that sect, set ms 

have sacrificed his ambition to his case, ilc had sent 
“ some military instructions by way of raillery to Cicero : 
“ who returns an answer to this letter in the same jocose 
“ manner." Mr, Ross, 

2 Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, who flourished about 300 
“years ^fore the date of this letter, was esteemed by the an- 
cients, as one of the greatest soldiers that ever appeared in 
the world. His whOle thoughts and application were turrted 
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therefore, of following your most curious pre- 
eej)ts ; and, indeed, of improving upon them. 
Vov as 1 am assured that tlie best anviament 
against the Parthian cavalry is a good flief,, I 
am designing to equip mysell accordingly. o»;e- 
riously, you cannot imagine what an expert 
commanded' you have undertaken to tutor ; 
for after having worn out Xenophon’s Life of 
Cyrus, with reading it at Rome, I have now 
fliirly prtwliml it out in the province. — I 
ho})e soon to joke with you in person. In the 
mean tijue, attend with submission due to my 
high l)eh(*sts. You are not ignorant, I suppose;-^ 
of the particular intimacy that subsists hejwcm 
Marcus Fabius an<l myself. I value him, in- 
deed, extremely, not only for the singular inte- 
grity and modesty of his heart, Uut as he is a 
most excellent second to me in those contests 
where in I am sometimes engaged with certain 
jovial Fpicureau companions of yours. He late- 
ly joined me at Laodicea; where I am very 
desirous ot detaining him : but he received an 
unexpected letter, which has given him great 
uneasiness. The purport of it is, that his*!'bro- 
ther has advertised his intentions of selling an 

to the art ot ^var: upon which subject he published some 
trratises, that wire extant in Plutarch's time. Cineas was 
one ot the i^eneralsuho commanded under this heroic prince: 
and who, as it should seem from this passage, had likewise 
distinguished himsely by his military writings. Plut.invit. 
Vynhi. /9 
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estate at Herculaneum^, in which they arc both 
equally interested. This news exceedingly 
alarms my friend: and as his brother's under- 
staritVing is not extremely strong, he is inclined 
tqr think he has been instigated by some of their 
common enemies, to take this very extraordi- 
nary measure. Let me then entreat you, my 
dear Paetus, if you have any friendship for me, 
to ease Fabius of the trouble of this affair, by 
TQ^^ving the whole burthen of it upon your- 
self. We shall have occasion for your autho- 
rity, your advice, and your interest: and 1 
hope you will exert them all, in order to pre- 
vent r^these two brothers from the disgrace of 
appearing as adversaries in a court of justice. 
I must not forget to tell you, that the persons 
whom Fabius suspects to be tlie malicious au- 
thors of this advice to his brother,, are Mato and 
Pollio. To say all in one word ; I shall think 
myself inexpressibly obliged, if you ease iny 
friend of this troublesome affair ; a favour, hr^ 
persuades me, entirely in your power. Fare- 
wel. 

3 Th^famoiis city near Naples, which was swallowed up 
by an earthquake in the reign of Vespasian; and which is 
now furnishing the literary world with so many invaluable 
treasqres of antiquity. 
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LETTER III. 

[A. U. 703.] 

I’o Caoi.iu.s' C alousS Qutestor elect. 

>V'iii;v I received the very acceptable news 6f 
your Ijchii;; elected my qua5stor,T was well per- 
siinded, tiiut tiie Ioniser you continued with me 
in this province, tlie more I should have occa- 
sion to lie satisfied with that choice. It i^Aof 
iniportaucc to the public relation which has 
tluKs iirisfn bet.vcen u.s, tliat it should be im- 
jiroved by a nearer intercourse. But, having- 
received no account cither from yourself any 
other of my friends, of your being set forward 
on your way hither, I began to be apprehen- 
•sive (what I still I’ear) that I shQuld leave this 
province before your arrival. I was favoured, 
'lis true, with a uiost obliging and polite letter 
from \ou, on the tJ2d of June, whilst I wyis 
encamped in Cilicia; and it afforded me a very 

4 111 * v.'.is ;i of a iiublo family, and this seems 

to Imve been tlu' wbolo of iiis merit. For, notwithstanding 
C'ict'i’o aildiw-^ts hii.i in this letter, as one of whose;Jak'nts 
and viiuics he liad conceived a favourable opinion^if is cer- 
lam hi^. real sentiments of him were far different/ This'ap- 
pears from an episth' to Atticus, where both the morals and 
uiulersianding t.f Cahlus are mentioned in lerfns greatly to his 
disa(l\antage. ^os provincuv pn^cimus Caclium: puerum in- 
qwc',, it Jortassr fatuHhK ct non grarcwi, et non continentem, 
thsevtior : fieri non potuiC alifa\ Ad Alt. vi. 6, .See th« 
loiter of this book. 
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pleasing instance both of your abilities and 
friendly disposition. But it was without any 
date,^nor did it mention when I might expect 
ycu.^ The person, likewise, .that delivered it, 
r;ot having received it immediately from your 
own hands, could give me no inlbrniation 
either when, or from what place, it wa^ written. 
Nevertheless, I thought proper to dispatch my 
couriers and lictors with this express ; and if it 
Kfii^hes you time enough, yon will greatly 
oblige me by meeting me in Cilicia as soon as 
possible. 

. The strong letters I received in your behalf, 
fromj your relations, Curius and Virgilius, had 
all the influence which is due to the recommen- 
dations of such very intimate and very worthy 
friends ; but your own letter had still a greater. 
Believe me, there is no man whom I should 
have rather wished for my quiestor ; and I shall 
endeavour to shew the world, by distinguish- 
ing you with every honour in my power, that 
I pay all the regard which is so justly due to 
your^own personal merit, as well as to that of 
youi* illustrious ancestors. But tliis I shall the 
mbre Easily be enabled to effect, if you should 
meet me in Cilicia; a circumsttmee in which 
not only the public interest and mine, but par- 
ticularly your own, is, 1 think, nearly con- 
cerned. Farewel. 

e 2 
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LETTER IV. 


[A. U. 703.] 

To M.viu'us Co:lius, Curule-vEdile. 

I A;\r cxlroint ly anxious concerning affairs at 
Rouk;, a.s I licar Uicro liave been great distur- 
bances in tlic general assemblies of the people®, 
and llial, llie I'e.stival of Minerva® was celebrajjed 
in a most riotous manner. Rut my intelligence 
goes no low('r llum that period; and I am alto- 
gelher nninformed of any thing which has 
since passed. Vet nothing mortifies me yfnore 
than hoing prevented the pleasure of laughing 
with v(Hi at sevtaal ridiculous incidents which 
attended, I am told, these public .tumults ; but 
thev are of such a delicate nature, that I dare 
not inenlion them in a letter. I am a good deal 
mieasy, likewise, at not having received any ap- 
coiinl of these eoininolions from yourself, tor 
which reason, notwithstanding I shall be set 
out for Italy before this reaches your hand, yet 


■’ .Mamitiiis coiijccturos tliat this alludes to tlif^-distur- 
banci whicli some of the trilnmes occasioned at Rome, in 
opposini; the attempts of the Pompeian party to divt^st C:r sar 
of his gosoinmeiit in (iaiil. At the head of these tribunes, 
Curio, who luul lately changed sides, now chose to distin- 
guish him-^elt. Vid. Ad Aft. vi. 2. 

® 'this lestival was celebrated on the 19th of March, and 
continued li\e days. 
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I hope I shall meet a letter from yon upon ihc 
road, that I may not arrive an utter strani^i r 
to the, state of public affairs ; as I am sure? no 
man' is more capable of instructing me concern- 
ing them than yourself. 

* Your agent, the worthy Diogenes, together 
with your freedman Philo ', parted from me at 
Pessinus'^, in order to proceed on their journey 
to the king of Galatia^; though with little 
of succeeding at a court ncitlier very able 
nor very willing to comply with the purposes 
of their embassy. 

. Jlome, my friend, Rome alone, is the object 
that ’merits your attention ; and may you ever 
live within the splendour of tliat illustrious 
scene! All foreign employments (and it was 
my sentiments from my first entrance into the 
world) are below the ambitionmf those Nvho 
have talents to distinguish themselves on that 
more conspicuous theatre. And would to (iod, 
as 1 was ever well convinced of this truth, that 
I had always acted accordingly! Re assured, 
the pleasure of a single walk with you, would 

f 

^ Ccetius mentions these pt rsons in a former letter, as be- 
ing employed by him to execute some comiiiissiofi in this 
part of the world ; hut the nature of the husiiu ss vvitn which 
they were charged, does not appear. Vid. Ep. Earn. viii. 8. 

7 A city in Phrygia, within the jurisdictioy,xy[ Cicero's 
government. 

® Deiotarui 
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afford me more satisfaction than all the advan- 
^ges I can derive from my government. I 
hoi)c, indeed, I shall receive the applai|^se of 
having conducted myself, throughout my^ ad-i 
ministialiun, with an untainted integrity : 
however, I sliould have merited as much ho- 
nour i)y ‘refusing the government of this pro- 
vince, as by I laving thus preserved it from the 
hands of onr enemies. “ But wliere then,” 
you will ask, perhaps, “ had been the hopM 
“of a triumph?” Believe me, I should haVe 
deemed that loss well compensated, by esca- 
ping so long and so tedious a separation from 
all that I liolil most valuable. But I hq])e I 
shall now soon b<‘ with you. In the mean time, 
let me meet a letter from you, worthy of your 
political penetration”. Farewel. , 

III tlie (tri^iihil it is only said, mUe epistolas te 
dignas. But it sceir.s evident wliat Cicero had in his 
thoiij/hr.s, hy a passage a little higher in this letter: obvia 
mihi lelim w'/i/ Utttra tua^quee metrudiant deomni repvblica. 
And our author freqiuntly speaks of Coelius as one of that 
sort of discerning politicians, who, in the langijage of Shake- 
speare, 

can look into the seeds of time, 

“ And saj/ nhich grain will grow, and which will not '/* 

MACBETHi 
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LETTER V. 

[A. U. 703.] 

To Appius Puecher. 

Whilst I lay encamped on the banks of tlie 
Py ramus', I received two letters from jou, and 
both at the same time, which Quintus Servilius 
forwarded to me from Tarsus. One of them 
was dated on the 5th of April ; but the other, 
Whlcl) seemed to have been v\rittcn later, was 
wiHiout any date. I will ans\ver the former, 
therefore, in the first place, wherein you give 
me an account of your having been acquitted 
of the impeachment exhibited against you for 
mal-administration in this province. I had 
before been apprised of many circumstances of 
this event by* various letters and expresses, as 
well' as by general report; as,' indeed, there 
never was any occurrence more particularly 
kft®wn. Not that it was in the least unexpect- 
ed, but because the world is usually very mi- 
nute in its accounts of all that concerns the ho- 
nour,’ of so distinguished a character. liut, 
notwitijstanding your letter wRs thus in some 
measure anticipated, yet it heightened my sa- 
tisfaction to receive the same good news from 
your own hand. My information was by this 


> A river in Cilicia. 
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means not only more full than what I had 
jlcarnt from coininoii fame, hut it brought you 
ncarei’ to my imagination, and rendered in 
some sort present to those sentiments of joy 
which arose u[)on this occasion in my heart 
AccordiiiL'Iy, I embraced you in rny thoughts, 
and kissed the letter that gave me so much 
reason to rejoice, upon my own account, as 
well as upon yours. 1 say, upon my own ac- 
count, because I look upon those honours w Ijich 
arc thus paid by the general voice of my coun- 
try, to virtiK', industry, and genius, as paid to 
mysrir; ht ing loo much disposed, perhaps, to 
imagine that these arc qualities to vvhicji mj 
own character is no stranger. But though ] 
am by no nieiuis surprised that this trial should 
have ('laied so much to your crejlit, yet I can- 
not Inrhcar being astonished at that mean and 
unworthy spirit which induced your enemies' 
to e ngage in lliis prosecution. 

But you will tell me, perhaps, that I air 
premature in my congratulations; for, while 
there is a charge still subsisting against you. 
what imparls it, you will possibly ask, 
which impcaclirnent you are first acquitted! 
And I must confess it is a point of no Con- 

* It nvav by iin necessary, ptrliaps, to remind the reade. 
tmat ibis alludes to Dolabclla, whose friendship and alliana 
Ciccro was at this time courting. 
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sequence with respect to your character; for/ 
you are not only perfectly innocent of both ac- 
cusations, but arc so far from haviiuf commit- 
ted any action injurious to the honour of the 
re[)ublic, that you have greatly contributed to 
r<iisc and extend its glory However, there is 
this advantage gained by your i^rcsenU victory, 
that the principal difficulty of the 'whole con- 
test is now over. For, by the terms in which 
Sjlla’s law is drawn u|), concerning ollcnces 
against the state, and upon which your ilrst 
prosecution was founded, it is easy for any man 
to give a colour to the most groiuulk'ss chargt'. 
Whbreas an information of hril)ery turns upon a 
fact ill its own nature notorious, as no man can 

Cicero himself will furnish the most )) roper comment 
upon this passage. For, in a letter to Aniens, wiittc'n not 
niiiny months before the present, he deseiihes llie coinluet 
of A.ppius in Cilicia, in terms which sh«^vv lh;il he \\:is far 
from being unjustly j’rraignecl by Dolabelhi. lie r(‘piesents 
him as having spread desolation ihrou'.h th(‘ [)in\inec! Ijy 
.lire and sword; as having left nothing behind him wliieh he 
Co\ild possibly carry away; and ashavin^snifend his officeis 
to commit all kinds of violences which lust and avarice 
could suggest: “ And I am going,” say. he, “ this very 
“ morning, to repeal several of his inicpiilous edicts/' Ap- 
plus, mm a<pa.i^£(rexg protuidatn cunirit, .satr^ui/it'm wise- 
rit, quidquid potnit detraxertt ^ mhi tradidi vit enctfatn, — 
Quid d{cam de illma prajccif.s, Kwtifdms, /('jw/A / chaw < e ra-- 
pinis, de libidinibus, de cuntuundiia ! — Eo 'psc vVe, quo hac ante 
luceni scribebam, cog’taba??) ejub muUa ini',ue const iiuta et acta 
tollqre. It is pleasant to observe, upon some occasion>, the 
different colours in whi( h the same chaiacter is painted by 
different hands: but one has not so frequently the oppoitu- 
nity of hearing tlie same conduct thus abused and thus ap- 
plauded by the same man, and almost, too, in the same 
breath. Ad Att. vi. 1* 
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; l)(i of this criuic unobserved by the pub- 

Mic; ruiisequtMilly citlicr the prosecutor, or 
\\n: person accused, must (3vidcntly, and beyond 
all power of artifice, appear infamous. * But 
\vho exer entertained (wen the slightest suspi- 
cions of yoiii liavin;^ ol)tained the high digni- 
ties through whicli you have passed, by illegal 
methods? How (io I regret that I could not 
be present at the se prosecutions, that I might 
have exposed tlieiii to all the ridicule they so 
justly deserve! 

Vou mentioned two circumstances which at- 
tended your trial, that afforded me particular 
satisfaction. The one is, that general zeal w liich 
was cx[)res.se(l hy the whole republic in your 
behalf: the other, tliat generous and friendly 
part which both Pompey and Brutus have act- 
ed towards you in this conjuncture. With re^ 
gard to the fdst, it would updoubtedly have 
been the interest of the commonw^ealth, even in 
the most nourishing periods of heroic virtue, 
to have distinguished a citizen of your exalted 
merit; but it is more especially so in the pre- 
sent age, when there are so few’ of the same pa- 
triot character, to whom she can look up for 
protection. And as to the latter, I sincerely 
rejoice that your two relations, and my. very 
particular friends, have thus warmly and zea- 
lously exerted themselves in your cause. The 
truth of it is, I look upon Pompj^y as the most 
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considerable man that any age or nation has 
ever produced^: and Brutus, I am persuaded,, ( 
will soon rise to the same honourable pre-emi- 
nence above his fcllow-citizcns in general, 
which now distinguishes him among our youth 
ii> particular* 

With regard to those witne.^c\s who wvre 
suborned to give evidence against ybu, it shall 

^ III the* last remark I took occasion to contrast ("icevo 
W^Wwinsclf, in respect to his s/ ntiinonls and his prolr.ssions 
of Appius. The present passage alVords an (vpporlimlty of 
sheN-fing him in the same opposition with regard to Poinpey. 
'J'he author, then, of this encomium, has i lsmvliere s.iiil of 
the hero of his present panogyiic, that “ ho wa.-i inlful ;ind 
‘**-ungtmteel in his common intercourse; and as to his poliii- 
cal conduct, that it was altogether void of every thing great 
or disfinterested, and utterly unworthy of a man w Ik; meant 
well to the liberty of his country/’ A7//// eo/z/c, /ti/ui sivi’' 
plex, ni/iil £v roi$ iroXifiKOis hofiestimi, m/til illi/slre, iuh 'd forte^ 
nihil libervrn. This character, 7is true, was drawn sixeral 
years before the date of the present leltt r; and didereni sen- 
timents of the same man, at difii-reiit times, aie perlt eily le- 
concileable, no doubt, with truth and sin/trit^ . lint ttierc 
is extant a letter to A* tiens, w'riiten afi< r ilns to Appiu-, and 
at the di.stancc too of not many montlis, wduMein CiciKi f x- 
IprC^se.s the same contemptible opiniiai uj Pempey. Jio~ 
mvieni aTtoAtrixorarov (says he) iminium j(un. aulc coi>i}()r(imy 
nunc vero etiatn CLcrr^a'^YfYiKoratov. And in anothei still more 
recent letter to Atticus, he asserts, that PomptyyV political 
conduct had been full of mistakes during the last ten years: 
Ut enim alia decern aanorum pcccaia omit tarn , A c. d In 1 1 u I li 
of it is, (Jicero seldom continues long in the same sent iinents, 
or at least the same language, of Pompey; and if he laiscs 
a trophy to his fame in one letter, we may be alm()>t sure 
of seeing it reversed in another. If our anilnn ’s judgment 
and penetration WTre less unquestionable, iliese \ariations 
from him^lf might be imputed to a more lavuurabie cause 
than can tiow, perhaps, be reasonably assigned. Ad Alt. 
i. 13. vm. l6. vii. 13. 
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be my care, when I pass* through Asia, (if 
Flaccus has not already prevented me,) to bring 
them to condign |jiiiii^Iiment. — And novy let me 
Uirn to your second letter. 

I received great pleasure from the judicious 
sk( tch you communicated to me of public af- 
Ikirs. Jt a[)|)ears that the dangers of the com- 
mon \\(‘:dll rare much less considerable, as well 
us her resources nuicli more powerful, than I 
imagined, since the principal strength of llothe 
is united (as you inlbriii me) under Pompey. 
It aiforded me much satisfaction, at the same 
time, lo remark that spirit of patriotism which 
animales your Utter: and I am infinitely ^obli- 
ged to yon, likewise, that you should suspend 
your own mor(‘ im])orlaut occupations, in order 
to t(’acli me wl.at judgment to form of our 
pelii.ical hitualion. As to your treatise upon 
aiig;ur\ 1 beg yon would reserve it to a season 
vvlien we .‘'l.all both of us be more disengaged 
\\ lien I irmiiulcd you of that design, I ima 
gined you we re wliolly unemployed, and wait 
ing ill th(' suburbs of Home the determinatioi 
of your petition ^ Hut I shall now expec 
your orations^ in its stead; and hope, 'agree- 


St't* v(,l. I. j). wyo. l.i. anti p.-tfe’O. l.i. 

*’ Tor a triiunpli. 

^ Appiiis maiiuaiiioil some rank in the republic.as an ora- 
tor, luui was WL’ll skilled likewise in the law s and antiquities of 
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ably to your promise, that you will send me 
such of those pcrlbnuances as have received, i 
your last hand. 

Tullus, whom you charged, it seems, with a 
commission to me, is not yet arrived ; nor have 
I.any other of your friends with n,^e, except 
those of my own train; every one of whom I 
may with strict pft)|)riety call yours." 

I do not well know wliat particular letters 
you mean by those which you c;dl my fiiigi')/ 
ones. 1 have w'ritten twice, ’tis true, in order 
fully to justify myself against your suspicions, 
as well as tenderly to reprove you, for too has- 
tily drediting reports to my disadvantage : and 
I thought I acted in this agreeably to the 
strictest friendship : but since you seem to be 
displeased with what I said, I shall not take 
the same liberty for the future. . However, if 
these letters werp not, as you tell n\e, marked 
with my usual vein of eloquence, I desire you 
‘l^^ould consider them as none of mine. Tor, as 
Aristarchus’ insisted that every verse in Homer 

his country. The orations which Cicero inquires after wore 
probably those which Appius spok<i in tlcfcncc of liiinsdf on 
these trials. De Clar. Orat, ^2^7- 

7 A celebrated critic, who llouiishcd at Alexandria IjG 
years before Christ. He is said to have left two s(his be- 
hind him, both of them fools; but they will not, perhiif>s, 
be thought to have degenerated very gre atly from their fa- 
ther, if what is reported of him be true, that he wrote above 
a thousand commentaries upon dilferent authors. Miser si 
tarn multa supcrvacua / 
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^^as spurious, wliich he did not approve, I de- 
sire you would ill the same manner look upon 
( very line which you think unrhetoricaj, as not 
tlie produce of my pen. You see I am in a 
humour to be jocose. Farevvel: and if you are 
(as I sincerely hope) in the possession of the 
censorigi olhee, reflect often onjtte virtues of 
your illustrious ancestor ^ ^ ^ 1 * 

LETTER VL 

[A. U. 70;3.] 

From Marcus Ca^Lius. 

We met with a difliculty that greatly emjbar- 
rassed our schemes for procuring you a thanks- 
giving; but a difficulty, however, whibh we 
were not long in surmounting. For Curio, not- 
withstanding he is much in yogr interest, de- 
clared that, as all bis attempts for convening a 
general assembly of the people had been ob- 
structed*’, he would by no means suffer the se- 

9 The coinnu ntators suppose that Cicero alludes to Ap- 
pius C'liujdiu^ ('arub, who wus censor in the year of Rome 
4-1 T lie tii>nnp,ui'he(I hiraselt’in his office by two works of 
£;reat utility to ilu* public ; for he made that famous road 
called the Jrjhii, part of whicli subsists to this day; 
and \\as the tirsi, likewise, that supplied the city of Home 
with water, by convi ylnj: the ri\er Aniu through an aque- 
duct ot <leven miles in length. lAv. ix. 29 . 

PjinUis, c.ne of the piv.'icnt consuls, not having yet sa- 
criliced liis iiuei^rity to his interest, very warmly ’opposed 
the alienipts of Curie', who was endeavouring to procure 
certain laws turn the people in favour of Caesar's present de- 
signs. Curio, in revenge, would not sutler any business to 
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nate to pass any decree of the kind in question. 
If he were to depart, he said, from this resolu- 
tion, it would look like giving up tlie advan- 
tages he had gained by tlie indiscreet zeal of 
the consul Paulus, and he should bo considered 
as deserting the cause of the pubhc.,,^In order, 
therefore, effectually to remove this objection, 
we entered into an agreement with him, that if 
he would suffer the decree for your thanks- 
giving to' pass, no other thanksgiving should be 
proclaimed during the remainder of this year ; to 
which the consuls likewise consented. Your 
acknowledgments are accordingly due to them 
both,' but particularly to Paulus ; for he came 
wholly and readily into our proposal, in the 
most obliging manner; whereas Marcellus some- 
what lessened the merit of his compliance, by 
telling us, that “ the aflair of these thanksgivings 
“ was an article, upon which he laid no sort of 
“ stress.” After having thus adjusted matters 
'^Tfh Curio, we were informed that Hirrus in- 
tended to defeat our measures, by lengthening 
out the debates *, when the question should 

proceed in the senate; a power with which he was invested 
as tribune of the people. 

^ A very singular custom prevailed in the Roman senate, 
with regard to their method of (h bating; for wlu n a senator 
was r»cqviire<i to deliver his sentiments on the point in ques- 
tion, he was at liberty to harangue on any other subject as 
long as he thought proper. This metliod was frequently 
employed to postpone a decree hy those of an opposite party, 
when they found the majority was likely to be against thc^in. 
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conic before the senate. Our next business, 
Itl.ie rcforc, was to make our applications on that 
sidf^; which we so successfully did, that^we not 
only prevailed with him to drop this design, 
but when the f)uC'^tion was moved concerning 
the nuinhe}: of the enemies’ forces, and he might 
easily have prevented the decree, by requiring 
a li.st of the slain he sat entirely silent. In- 
deed the single opposition he gave to us, was 
by voting Avith Cato ; who, though lie would 
not assent to this motion, spoke of your con- 
duct, liowever, in very honourable terms.' I 
must not forget to mention Favonius, likewise, 
as a third in this party. You will distribute 
your thanks, therefore, as they are respectively 
due: — to the three last, for not preventing this 
decree, when it was both in their inclination 
and their power to have done so; and to Cu- 
rio, for making an exception jn your favour to 
the general rule he had laid down to himself. 
Furniiis and Lcntuliis laboured in this aflW,' 
as they ought, with as much zeal as if it had 
been their own, and went about with me in all 
my applications to solicit votes. It is but jus- 
tice to Balbus Cornelius^ to name him* too in 

^ 'I’he number of slain necessary to entitle a general to 
the lionour ot a triumph, was 5000; but, as a public thanks- 
giving was a distinction of an inferior nature, perhaps a less 
uumbor mi.i;ht be sullicient. Fai. Max. ii. 8. 

^ I have already had occasion to observe, that Balbus 
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the catalogue of your active friends. He ex- 
erted himself, in truth, with great si)irit in 
gaining ^over Curio : to whom lie warmly re- 
monstrated, that if he continued to obsliuetthe 
senate in this article, it would affect the inter- 
esit of (.’cesar^, and consequently rciid^j' his own 
sincerity suspicious^. Among those who voted 
in your favour, there were some that, in their 
hearts, nevertheless, were by no means well- 
wishers to the decree. In this number were the 
Dontilii and the Scipios : in allusion to wiiich, 
Cuno made them a very smart reply, when they 
aflfected to be extremely importunate m ith him 
to withdraw his protest. “ I am the more in- 
“ dined,” said he, “ to do so, as I am sure it 
“ would be a terrible disappointiucnt to some 
“ who have voted on the other side.” 

t 

As to political affairs, the efi'orts of all parties 
are at present directed to a single point; and the 
general contest still is in relation to the pro- 
vilicfes. Pompey seems to unite in earnest with 
the senate, that the 13tli® of November may be 

acted as a kind of superintnident of Cicsar s political af- 
fairs of Rome. 

4 As Cicero's popular talents could not but render him 
of service to any party he should espouse ; he was at this 
time, courted both by Pompey and Caesar. 

* Tllat.is, with respect to Caesar ; in whose interest Cu- 
rio had lately declared himself. 

® The. conimenccmcnt of Caesar's government in Gaul 
cannot be diited higher than the year of Rome 6*95 ; for it is 

•VOL. II. J> 
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limited for Cassar’s resigning his government, 
■('urio, on the contrary, is determined to oppose 
liiis to the utmost : and accordingly has relia- 
quished all his other sciieines, in order to apply 
his whole strength to tlie affair in question. As 
to our p^ty!, you well know their irresolution ; 
and, ccfnscquently, will readily believe me when 
I tell you, they have not the spirit to push 
their opposition to the last extremity. The 
whole mystery of the scene, in short, is tiiis : 


unanimoii.sly agreed by all the ancient historians, that he 
was consul in tlu* year 694. This government was at first 
giaiUetl to him tor five years, and afterwards enlarged for 
live more. Agreeably to this computation, therefore, the 
legal period o*' his administration could not expire till the 
year 706 ; yet Cicen>, in a letter to Atticus, writfen in the 
very beginning of the year 704*, speaks of it as absolutely 
completed. Ciesar, on the contrary, in the harangue which 
he made to his army, just before his march into Italy, in the 
coinineiicemenl of the same year, expressly says, that they 
had s(‘rve(l uiu’er him nine years : and it appears, by what 
he mentions so(jn afterwards, that there wanted six months 
to complete his decennial jieriod when he was recalled from 
his gove rnment. The historians, likewise, are neither agr**ed 
with thiinsclves, nor with each other, in their accoiinfvsf 
the continuance of Cmsar^s administration in Gaul. For‘ 
Suetonius in one place calls it nine years, and in another 
ten : whereas, Dion Cassius expressly says it was but eight. 
As the di’cision of this ditliculty would prove very little en- 
tertaining to the generality of English readers, it is only 
marked out for the consideration of those, who.fnay think 
the solution w'orth their inquiry. Vid. Ad 
Btl, Civil, i. 7- 9 . m Jul. i25. 69 . Diojacliv.p. 263. 

7 Fhis party was what they called the QptimateSy and 
which, in modern language, might be termed the country 
party.” 'I hey wanted not only spirit, but tinfimimity, to act 
to any eflectual purpose : 7wn enim honiy 'Ut pfttitnt; emsenti- 
nnty says Cicero, in a letter toAtticus, vii. 5. 
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Pompey, that be may not seem to oppose Caj- 
sar, or to aim at any thing but what the latter 
shall think perfectly equitable, represents Curio 
as acting in this affair merely upon his own au- 
thority, and with no other view than to create 
# 

disturbances. It is certain, at the«^me time, 
that Pompey is much averse to CaesSr’s being 
elected consul, before he shall have delivered 
up his government, together with the command 
of foe army: and, indeed, he seems to be ex- 
tremely apprehensive of the consequences, if it 
should prove otherwise. In the mean while, he is 
severely attacked by Curio : who is perpetually 
reproaching him with deviating from the princi- 
ples upon which he acted in his second consul- 
ship. Take my word for it, notwithstanding all 
the difficulties they may throw' in Curio’s way, 
Cassar will never w'ant a friend to rise up in his 
cause : and if thq whole turns, as they seem to 
fear, upon his procuring some tribune to intcr- 
^o§e his negative to their decrees, I will venture 
to pronounce that he may remain in Gaul as 
long as he shall think proper. 

You wttl find the several opinions of the sena- 
tors in relation to this affair, in the newspaper 
which I I^ewith send to you. I leave you to 
select s^^.articles as you may think worthy of 
notice : ;^r though 1 have omitted all the idle 

D € 
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stories of such a man being hissed ^ at the pub- 
lic games ; of another being buried with great 
funeral pomp, together with various imperti- 
ncncies of the same uninteresting kind ; it still 
abounds with many paragraphs of little mo- 
ment. Ijtfjwaver, 1 chose to err on the right 
side : arid had rather hazard informing you of 
what you may not, perhaps, desire to hear, 
than pass over any thing material. 

I am glad to find that your care has notj^gen 
wanting to procure me satisfaction from Sittius : 
and since you suspect that affair is not in very 
safe hands, I entreat you to take it altogether 
into your own. Farewel. 


It was usual with the populace, when any person who 
h;ui iiuMirrod their displeasure entered the places ot* public 
enterfainnuMits, to express their resentn^ent by a general 
hiss. An instance of this kind which happened with regard 
to the celebrate(4 Hortensius, is mentioned in the 29 th let- 
ter of the third book* Vol. i. p. 294‘ 
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LETTER VII. 

[A. U. 703.] 

To Caninius Sallustius Proquosstor. 

Your courier delivered both your letters to 
tde at Taurus, on the 17th of July: iti^l I will 
answer, as you seem to desire, according to 
their respective dates. 

I have, heard no news of my successor; and, 
indoed, I am inclined to believe, tliat none will 
be appointed. Nevertheless, I see no occasion 
for my continuance in this province al'tiu* the 
expiration of my year ^ : especially now that all 
our fears arc over with respect to the Partlii- 
ans. 1 do not propose to stay at any place 
in my return ; though perhaps 1 may visit 
Rhodes, in order to shew that city to my son 
and jiephcw ^ : but of this I am i*<ot yet dctcr- 

1 Nothing more is known of this person than what may 
be collected from the present letter; by which it ap])ears 
ltiht*fie was qusestor to Bibulus in S 3 ria. 

2 That period was now within a lew days of expiring ; for 

the before us could not have been written sooner than 

the 17th of July, and Cicero’s administration ended on the 
last day of the same month; computing it ironi the time 
he entered his province. Vid. Ep. Earn. xv. 2. 

‘ 3 “Thq island of Rhodes is situated in the Mediterranean, 

‘‘ not far from the coast of Lyciaand Caria. It had a city 
of the same name, which was at this time much celebrated 
“ and.resorted to, on account of its schools of eloquence 
“ and philosophy. Cicero himself, in the coursi* of his 
“ travels, resided some time here, and applied himself to the 
. “ study *of oratory under the direction of Molo ; who was 
both an experienced pleader and fine writer/' Mr. lioss. 
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mined. The truth is, I am desirous of reach- 
injf liomc as soon as possible : however, 1 shall 
reiriilatc my journey according to the posture 
of public affairs.. But I am afraid it will be 
impossible for your successor to be so expedi- 
tious, as give you an opportunity of Joining 
me in Asia. 

As to what you mention concerning your ac- 
counts, it may save yon, T confess, some trouble, 
to make use of tlie dispensation which Ribid|^s, 
it scorns, is willing to grant. But I think you 
can scarce neglect delivering them in, without 
violating the Julian law* : and though Bibulus 
may have his particular reasons® for not paying 
obedience to that ordinance, I cannot but 
strongly advise your observing its injunctions. 

1 find you agree with some .others of my 
friends, in tl^inking that I ought not to ,have 
drawn the troops out of Apamea ; and I am 


‘‘.lulius C;esa,r jirocureil a law in his first consulate, "I)' 
whirli it was eiiactoti iliat the several magistrates in the pro- 
viiK'rs should deposit a copy of their respective accounts in 
the two principal cities of their government Figh, Annul, \. 
35 ^ 2 . 

* Hibuliis, in the year of Rome 694, was elected joint 
consul with C£e.sar, by whom he was treated with great 
contempt and indignity for endeavouring to withstand the 
violent measures of his administration. [See rem. 10, 
p. 163. \ol. i.] It is probable, therefore, that Bibulus, in 
resentment ot these injuiies, refused to acknowledge the 
validity ot th<' law mentioned in the preceding note ; as not 
having been passed, perhaps, with all the necessary for- 
malities. 
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sorry I should have given occasion, by that 
step, to the malicious censures of my enemies. 
But VHU are singular in doubting whether the 
Parthidiis had at that time actually repassed the 
Euphrates. It was in full confidence of a fact 
so universally confirmed, that I evacuated the 
several garrisons of those brave and nlnnerous 
troops with which I had filled them.’ 

It is by no means reasonable that I should 
transmit my quaestor’s accounts to you : nor, 
indeed, are they yet settled. I intend, how- 
ever, to deposit a copy of them at Apamea. In 
answer to what you mention concerning the 
booty we took from the Parthians in this war, 
let me assure you, that no man shall touch any 
part of it, except the city quaestors on behalf 
of the public., I purpose to leave the money 
at |.aodicea which shall arise frotp the sale of 
those spoils, and. to take security for its being 
paid in Rome; in order to avoid the hazard 
both to myself and the commonwealth of con- 
veying it in specie. As to your request con- 
cerning the 100,000 drachmas* ; it is not in my 
power to (Comply with it. For the chests of 
money ’taken in war, fall under the direction 
of .the prsefects, in the same manner as all 
othef plqpder : and the particular share that be- 


* About 30002, of our money. 
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Jongs to myself, is in the hands of the quaestor. 
In n turn to your question, what my thoughts 
are concerning tlic legions which have received 
orders to irmrcli into Syria; I always doubted of 
their arrival. Ihit I arii now fully persuaded, if 
it should be. known at Rome that every thin^ 
is quiet* in your province, before those torefes 
enter Syria, that they will certainly be counter- 
manded. And as tl.e senate has appointed 
yfjur successor, Marins, to conduct ttiose 
troops, I imagine it will be a considerable time 
before yon see. him. Thus far in reply to your 
first letter: I am now to take notice of your 
second. 

I want no inclination to recommend you, as 
you desire, in the strongest manner to Bibulus. 
Rut I must take this opportunity ^of chiding you 
ii little, for having never aetjuainted me of .the 
ill though unmerited terms on which I stand 
with hiui'^. ^Ou are, indeed, the only one of my 
friends among his officers, w ho omitted to inform 
me, that when the city of Antiochia was in a ge- 
neral consternation from the late invasion of the 

"7 NotwiihstiinHini: Cicero represents the disgust winch 
Bihulus had conctdwd against him, to have been altogether 
without f()U!id:ition ; yet, (as Maim tins justly observes upon 
this passant ,) ho had great reason to be otfended: for tlicero 
had been a principal promoter of those excessive honours 
M hicb had been paid to Ca:sar. See note 5 above. 
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Partliians, and their great hopes dependcul upon 
me and iny army, that Dihuliis olten dcclarevl, 
he woijkl suffer the last cxtreiiiity rather tieui be 
obliged to my assistance, ilowew r, I was not 
offended at your silence, as I iinpiited it to that 
particular and powerful connexion in which 
you stood related to him as his (|uiestuV, though 
I was not ignorant, at the same lime, of tiic 
manner in which lie treated you. Put liis un- 
friendly disposition appeared likew ise in another 
instance: for though he dispatclied a cianticr to 
Thernius with an account oi the in iiptioii of the 
Partliians, he did not think proper to communi- 
cate any intelligence of that kind to me; not- 
withs’tanding he well knew' that 1 was [inrticu- 
larly concerned in the conseiiuonce of that in- 
vasion®. The smgle letter 1 received iVom liim, 
w^s to desire my interest when iu^ hon w as so- 
liciting the officp of augur: to which, in com- 
pliance with those sentiments I ever bore to- 
wards hira^ and in tenderness to the affliction 
under which he then laboured I endeavoured 
to return him the most civil and friendly answ er 

8 Cicero's province being contiguous to lliat of .\v’ria. 

9 Two of his sons had lately been murdeied at Alex- 
andria by some Homan soldiers. Seneca in(*nnoiis tlie be- 
haviour of Bibiilus, upuii this occasion, as an exaniple ot 
philosophical magnanimity; for the very n(‘xi da; aU; j 
had received tiiis afflicting news, lie had the n solution to 
appeaf in the public exercise of li>:% proconsular ofiice. 
Vai, Max, iv. 1. Senee, aonaol, ad Marc. 1 4. 
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I was capable. If this behaviour proceeded 
from a general rnoroseness of temper (which I 
confess, I never took to be his disposition), I 
have the less reason to complain : but if it arose 
from any particular coolness to myself, my re- 
commendations can nothing avail you. I am 
inclined ^to suspect the latter, from the whole 
tenor of his conduct towards me. For in his 
late dispatches to the senate, he is pleased to 
usurp the entire credit of an affair, in which I 
was Jointly concerned with him : and assures 
that venerable assembly that “he had taken 
“ pro[)er care to settle the txchangc^^ in such a 
“ manner as w^ould be most advantageous to 
“ the public." He mentions, at the same*time, 
as his own act, what was solely and absolutely 
mine: and says, that “in order to ease the 
“ people of ^the burthen of maintaining the 
“ Lombard troops he forbore to demand 
“ them." On the other hand, he thought proper 
to give me part in an action which belongs at 
together to himself : and names me in the letter 
I am speaking of, as “ joining in his applica- 
“ tion for a larger allowance of corn for the use 
“ of the auxiliary troops." To point out another 
instance, also, which betrays the meanest and 

Of the public money which was to be remitted from 
Cilicia and Syria, to the treasury at Rome. 

Which were raised in order to be sent agaibst the 
Parthians. 
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most contemptible malevolence: Ariobarzancs 
having been particularly recommended by the 
senate to my protection'®, and it being by my 
means they were prevailed upon to acknow- 
ledge his regal title, Bibulus constantly speaks 
of him, throughout his letter, under the de- 
grading appellation of “ the son of iHie late 
king,” My recommendation, therefore, to a 
person thus ill-disposed towards me, would 
only render him so much the more disinclined 
to serve you. Nevertheless, 1 herewith enclose 
a letter, which I have written to him, in com- 
pliance with your request : and I leave it to 
your“ow'n discretion to make what use of it 
you shall think proper. Farewel. 

LETTER VIII. 

[A. u. ro3.] 

Marcus Ca:Lius to Cicero. 

}. QSNGRATUXATE you Oil your alliance' with 
so worthy a man as Dolabella : for such I sin- 
cerely think him. Ilis former conduct, it is 
true, has not been altogether for his own ad- 
vantage. But time has now worn out those 
little indiscretions of his youth: at least if anjf 
of ' them should still remain, the authority and 
advantage of your advice and friendship, to- 

*12 Sec let 1. book 4. 

1 See rem. 6. on the first letter of this book. 
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gether with the good sense of Tullia, will soon, 
[ ail! confident, reclaim him. He is by no 
means, indeed, obstinate in his errors : ^nd it is 
not from any incapacity of discerning better, 
whenevc^r he deviates from the right j)ath. To 
say all in one word, 1 infinitely love him. » 

Do foil know, my dear Cicero, what a vic- 
tory Curio has lately obtained in relation to 
the provinces? The senate, in pursuance of a 
former order, having assembled to consider of 
the obstruction wliich some of the tribunes 
liad gi\en to their decree^, Marcus Marccllus 
inoveil, that application might be made to those 
magistrates to withdraw their protest; but it 
was carried in the negative by a considerable 
majority. Tompey is at present in such deli- 
cate circumstances, that he will scarce find 
any measures, I believe, [leifcctly to liis satis- 
faction. The senate, however^ seem to intend, 
by the resolution I just now mentioned^, that 
Caesar shall be admitted as a candidate for*the' 
consulship, notwithstanding he should refuse 

5 'this (Iccrco, togetlicr with the protest of the tribunes 
here mentioned, is inserted at large in the 7th letter of the 
%th book. P. .‘3o3. vol. i, 

Cicero speaks of this resolution in a letter to Atticus, 
and ])n)(liices it as a proof that the intentions of the s,enate 
were not true to the inier(‘st of the commonwealth. 'For had 
the motion ot’ Marcellus been vigorously supported, Curio's 
opposition, he says, would have been in vain, and Caesar must 
necessarily have resigned his command, AdAtt» vii. 7. 
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to resign his government. What efifect this may 
have upon Pompey, you shall know as soon as I 
can discover*. In the mean time, it imports you 
wealthy veterans to consider what methods to 
pursue, in case the latter should appear either 
unable, or unwilling to support tlic. republic. 

Hortensius® lies at the point of death.' Farc- 
wel. 

^ There ft evidently some error in the Latin te.xt ; wliicfi 
runs >hus: Quemadmodum hoc laturus Pompeitis iit, cum cog- 
noscat ^ quidnani reipuhliccc futurum sif, si out 7wn curd, vos 
series^ &c. I have ventured, though unsupported by any oi 
the manuscripts or coinmentatoi's, to read this passage in the 
following manner: Quemadinodum hoc Pompeius laturus sit, 
cognoscam, te certiorem faciam. Quidnam rcip, Jutu- 
rum sit, si aut non possit, aut non curct, vos, &c, 

^ Ilortensius would have been considered as the noblest 
orator that ever shined in the Homan forum, if (hcero had 
not risen with superior lustre. There was a peculiar elo- 
quence in his manner, as well as in his expression : and it 
was difficult to defermine whether his audience beheld the 
grace of his action, or listened to the charnv»of his rlictoric, 
with greater admiration and pleasure. Cicero often cele- 
brates him for the prodigious strength of his memory : of 
whicl^ the elder Seneca has recorded a remarkable in- 
Sftan^e. He undertook, it seems, as a proof of its force, to 
attend a whole day at a public auction, and give an exact 
accoiijat of every thing that was put up to sale, of the price 
at which it wassold, and of the name of every particular pur- 
chaser: and this he accordingly executed without failing in 
a single article. Cicero received the news of his death with 
real concern : for though there was a perpetual emulation, 
there was a mutual friendship nevertheless between them. 
This harmony, so unusual with those who contend together 
for thp same prize, was greatly owing to the good oflices of 
Atticus; 'who seems, indeed, upon all occasions, (and it is the 
most amiable part of his very singular character,) to have em- 
, ployed the remarkable influence he enjoyed with all parties, 
in reconciling differences and cementing friendships. Ilor- 
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LETTER IX. 

[A. U. 703.] 

To Appius Polcher. 

That^ may answer your letter in due form, 
let me pay my congratulations to you in the 
first place, and tlien turn to what concerns 
myself. 

He assured, the account you gave nSe con- 
cerning the event of your trial on the informa- 
tion for bribery'’, afforded me great pleasure. 
Not because you were acquitted; for I never 
entertained the least doubt of the contrauy; but 
to find that there was not a single judge who 
dared throw in a negative upon your innocence, 
even under all the secrecy and safety which the 
method of balloting would ^ have secured to 
his malice. This is a circumstance altogether 
extraordinary: a circumstance, indeed, so 'little 
agreeable to the general principles and pur- 
poses of the present depraved generation, that 
the more I retlect on your high rank, on your 
public and private virtues, and on the distin- 

tensiuswas about six years older than Cicero; and died in 
the yoiii t)t his iige. Fa/. Max. viii. 10. Cic. He clar. 
oruf. 30 1 . Smo' controversy i. in proam* AdAtt, vi. 6. viii. 8. 
Corn. Sip. in l it, Att. 5. 

^ See rein. 4. ou let. 6. book 5. 
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guished honours to which they have exalted 
you, the more I consider it with astonishment. 
I can fruly say, no occurrence has happened 
for a considerable time that surprised me more. 

And now, let me entreat you to imagine 
yourself, for a moment, in my .situation witli 
respect to the affair you mentioned'': aild if you 
should then find that you are under no difhcul- 
Ues, I will not desire you to excuse mine. You 
will allow me to join in your own good-natured 
wishes, that an alliance which was conducted 
without my knowledge, may prove happy both 
to me and to my daughter. I will venture to 
hope* too, that something may be derived not al- 
together unfavourable to my wishes*, even from 
the particular conjuncture wherein this trans- 
action has happened : though I must add, that 
nothing encourages me in this hope so much 
as the sentiment? I entertain of your candour 
and good sense. What farther to say I know 
nof On tbe one hand, it would not become 
me to speak with more despondency of an af- 
fair, to which you have kindly given your fa- 
vourable {NKsages : on the other, there are some 

7 The marriage of Cicero’s daughter with Dolahella. 

® What Cicero seems to intimate in this passage is, that 
he might, pTohably, be enabled, by the inHuence which his 
alliance WMtld ’give him with Dolahella, to infuse into him 
a more'fsvourabie dispositioA towards Appius. 
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lijilits in which I cannot view it without unea- 
.siii'.'ss. I fjni a|)])rchensive, indeed, lest you 
s!»'>iiid not be sulliciently persuaded, that tliis 
In-iity was nian i^^cd witiiout my privity^: as, in 
truth, it was l)y some of my friends, to whom I 
gav(' a <^( nera] commission to act in my absence 
as they ‘should jud^ze proper, Avithout referring 
themselves,’ at this great distance, to me. But 
if you a.‘>k what measures I would have taken, 
had I been present? I will freely own, I should 
liave approved of the match though,*' as to 
the time of consummating it, I should certainly 
have done notiiing ciftier without your advice, 
or contrary to your inclination. 

You have already discovered, I dare say, how 
terribly I am perplexed between apologizing for 
a step which I am obliged to defend, and avoid- 
ing, at the same time, saying any thing that niay 
give you oft’ence. Have so much charity, there- 
fore, I beseech you, as to ease me of this em- 
barrassment: for, in fair truth, I never pleaded 

9 Sec rcni. 6. on let. 1, of this book. ^ 

Cicero had sun ly forgotten what he said to Appius in 
a former letter. For taking notice of the report which Dola- 
bella had spread concerning this matcl^ he affirms there was 
so little of truth in it, that he would much sothler renounce 
all former corrcspcnidence with Dolabella, than enter into 
a new connexion with a man who had declared himsejf the 
eneiiiy of Appius. Ego dtius cum eo, qui tuas itiimkitias 
.mscepisset, vtferem cotijunctionem diremissemf qmm imam 
condliasstm. Ep. Earn. iii. 10. See the first letter of this 
book. 
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a more difficult cause. Of this, however, be 
well persuaded, that, had I not, ere I was in- 
formed of this alliance, completed my good of- 
fices in your service, it w^ould have induced me 
to defend your reputation, not, indeed, with 
more zeal (for that would have been impossi- 
ble), but certainly with so much the more con- 
spicuous and significant testimonies of my 
friendship. 

The firk notice that w^as given me of this 
marriage, was by a letter which I received on 
the 3d of August, upon my arrival at Sida ; at 
which city I touched in my voyage from the 
provin'ce. Your friend Servilius, who was then 
with md, seemed a good deal concerned at the 
news ; but I assured him, that the only effect 
it would have, with respect to myselt^ would 
be to give an additional strength tp iny future 
services in your Ijphalf. To be short, though 
it cannot increase my affection for you, it has 
increased my endeavours of rendering that af- 
fectioi) more evident: and as our former dis- 
^union made me so much the more cautious to 
avoid affording the least suspicion that my re- 
concilen>eDt with you was not thoroughly sin- 
cere; so this alliance will heigliten my care not 
to give the world reason to think that it has in 
any degree impaired the strength of that per- 
fect friendship I bear you. Farewel. 

VOL. II. E 
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LETTER X. 

[A. U. 70:3.] 

To Marcus Cato*. 

Praise from thy lips 'tis mine with pride to boast; 

Ho boijt give it who deserves it most ; 

as Hector, I think, says to the venerable Pri- 
am, ill one of Naevius’s plays. Honburable in- 
deed is that approbation which is best(Tv\cd by 
tliosc who have themselves been the corlstant 
object of universal applause. Accordingly, I 
esteem the encomiums you conferred upon me 
in the senate, together with your congratula- 
tory letter, as a distinction of tlte highest and 
most illustrious kind^ Nothing could be more 


^ This leticr is an answer to tlie^second in the preceding 
book, [). 430. vol. i. 

2 Cicoro was at this time well pleased with the pan 
which Caio had acted tow^ards him : for he tells X*lticus, 
svlijit he. likewise says in this letter, that “ he looked upon 
“ the applauses winch the former had conferred upon him 
‘‘ in the senate, iis preferable to all the triumphs in the 
w'orKI." But he soon changed his language : and, in his 
subsequent letlers to Atticus, he expresses himself witli great 
warmth and indignation against Cato's behaviour in this 
very article. Cato, it seems, had granted to Bibulus what 
he refused to Cicero, and voted that a general thanksgiving 
should be appointed, for the success of the former in Syria. 
This w as a preference which Cicero could not digest, and he 
complains of it to Atticus in terms to the following purpose. 
‘‘ Cato," says he, “ has given me his applauses, which 1 
did not (ksire, hut refused me his suffrage, though I car- 
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agreeable to my wishes, as nothing could be 
more glorious for my reputation, than your 
having tjius freely given to friendship, what- 
ever you could strictly give to trutli. Were 
Rome entirety composed of Catos, or could it 
produce many (as it is surprising it can furnish 
even one) of that venerable character, my de- 
sires would be amply satislicd, and’ I should 
prefer your single approbation to all the laurels 
md rU the triumphal cars in the universe. In 
iiy own judgment, indeed, and according to 
;he refined estimate of true philosophy, the ho- 

‘ ncstlyrocuested it. Yet this ungrateful man has voted 
‘ that a thanksgiving shall be appointed for twenty drtys, in 
* honour'of Bibulus, Pardon me for saying it; but 1 nei- 
‘ iher can, nor will forgive so injurious a treatment/' Ci- 
cero ascribes this conduct of Cato to envy; and his ingeiih 
>u.s translator, Monsieur Mongault, imputes it to paitinlity. 
Dn the contrary, I am persuaded itllowed neither from tJie 
me nor. the other, but was the pure result of that impartial 
ustice which seems upon all occurrences to have invariably 
letermined his actions. For Cieero had undoubtedly no 
rlairn to the honour he demanded : and for this reason, 
imon|’ others ; because the number of th(f slain on the side 
)f the enemy was not so great as the laws in these cashes re- 
|uired. . [Vid. Ep. Fani. viii. 11.] But it is probal)le that 
he claim of Bibuliis was supported by all the kgal requi- 
ites. For though the Parthians were driven out of Syria 
)eforc his arrival in the province; yet Cassius, by whoHf 
)ravery they were repulsed, acted under the auspices of Bi- 
)ulus : sub auspicia res gestw erant, as they expressed 
t. Now the success of the lieutenant, or other subordinate 
)fficer, .was always imputed to the general, notwithstanding 
le were nOt actually present; as being supposed to arise 
Tom the effect of these ampiciay or sacred rites, which he 
previously performed ere he set out on his intended expedi- 
tion. Ad Att* vii. 1. 2. 3. Rosin, Antiq. liom. 9^8. 

TT 
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nours you paid me in the senate, and which 
have been transmitted to me by my friends, is 
undoubtedly the most significant distinction I 
can possibly receive. I acquainted you, in my 
former letter, witli the particular motives which 
induced mc to be desirous (for I will not call 
it ambitious) of a triumph : and if the reasons 
I there assigned will not, in your opinion, jus- 
tify a warm pursuit of that honour, they must 
prove, at least, that I ought not to refuse it, if 
the senate should make me the offer: and I 
ho[)C that assembly, in consideration of my 
services in this province, wdll not think me un- 
deserving of a reward so usually conferred. If 
I should not be disappointed in this hope, my 
only request is, (what, indeed, you kindly pro- 
mise,) that, as you have paid jne the honour* 
you thought most to my glory, you would re- 
joice in my obtaining those .which are most to 
my inclination. And this disposition you have 
already very sincerely shewn, not only by your 
letter, but by having signed the decree that has 
passed in my favour: for decrees of this kind, v 
I know, arc usually subscribed by those whoj 
are most in the interest of the person to whose 
honour they are voted. I will only add, that I 
hope to see you very shortly : and may I find 
the republic in a happier situation than I )iave 
reason to fear ! Farew el. 
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LETTER XL 

[A. U, 703.] 

To Caius Mabceli-us, Consul. 

I am’ informed, by the letters of all giy. friends, 
what, indeed, I was sufficiently sensible 6f by 
the effects, that you have exerted the same ge- 
nerous zeal in promoting my honours^, now 
that you afe consul, which you always disco- 
vered, in* conjunction with your whole family, 
in evefy preceding station of your life. I'liere 
is no good office, therefore, which you have 
not a full right to claim at my hands ; as there 
is none \Yhich I shall not at ail times be most 
warmly and joyfully ready to return. It is a 
point of much importance from whom one re- 
ceives an obligation ; but believe me, there is 
not a man in the world I would rather choose 
to be obliged to than yourself. For, not to 
mention that I have been attached to you by 
a similitude of studies, and by the many gene- 
,r 9 us services I have received both from your- 
self and your father : there is an additional in- 
ducement,. which, in my estimation, is, of all 
others, the most engaging : I mean the manner 

® This alludes to the good offices of Marctllus in rela- 
tion to the general thanksgiving which had lately been voted 
for the success of Cicero's arms in Cilicia. See the 6th let- 
ter of this book, p. 30. 
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in which you act, and have ever acted, in the 
aflniinibtration of public affairs. As nothing, 
then, is more dear to rne than the •common- 
vvealtl), can I scruple to be as much indebted 
to yoir in my own particular, as I am in com- 
mon with 'every friend to the republic? And 
may your patriot labours be attended, as I trust 
they will, with all the success they deserve! 

If tl)e I'tesian winds^, which usually begin 
to blow about this season of the year, should 
not retard my voyage, I hope to see you very 
speedily. Farcwcl. 

LETTER XII. 

[A. U. 703 .\ 

To ApPIUS PuLdllER. 

When the question conqerning the military 
honours to be paid to your arms^ was formerly 
debated in the senate, I supported the' cause 
of your glory w ith as much warmth ajid zeal, 
as if I had foreseen that I should one day haV.e 
occasion for your good offices of the saiip 
kind to myself. Truth obliges me, however, to 

^ Pt riodical winds, which constantly blow the. ^ame way 
durinc ci riain number of months every year*. 

•'* In Cilicia, probvibl} ; in which province Appius,as the 
reader ha.'s Urn informed, was predecessor to Cicero. 
letter is upon the fcainc subject with the preceding. 
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acknowledge, that you liave returned miicii 
more than you received. AH my letters, indeed, 
from Rome agree in assuring me, that you not 
only supported ray interest by the authority of 
your eloquence, and the credit ol yqur vote, 
(which was as much as 1 could iij “Reason de- 
sire tVom a man of your rank and character,) 
but that, by contributing your advice, by as- 
sisting at the smeetings which ivere held upon 
my account, by your personal applications, 
and, in' short, by your assiduity in general, you 
rendered the good offices of the rest of my 
friends altogether superfluous. These are cir- 
cumstances far more to my credit, than the ho- 
nour itself for which you thus generously la- 
boured. The latter, indeed, has frequently 
been obtained by those who had done nothing 
to deserve it ; but no man was ever supported 
with so much zeal by an advocate thus illustri- 
ous, without merit to justify his claim. But 
the “great benefit that I propose to myself by 
your friendship, arises entirely from the advan- 
tages which naturally flow from an intercourse 
of this kind; as nothing, in truth, can be at- 
tended .with greater, especially between two 
persons, who, like you and me, are united by 
the saine common pursuits : for I profess to act 
with you upon the same political principles, in 
which ’ our sentiments are perfectly agreed, as 
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well as to be joined with you in an equal at- 
tachment to the same arts and sciences which 
we mutually cultivate. I sincerely wish that 
fortune had as strongly connected us in every 
other rcgpect, and that you could think of all 
who beloOg^to me*, with the same friendly 
sentiments I entertain for those who stand re- 
lated to you. But I do not despair that even 
this may be effected. It is a point, however, 
in which you are no way concerned, and which 
it is my part alone to manage. In th6 mean 
time, I beg you would be persuaded, as you 
will most certainly experience, that this alli- 
ance has, if possible, rather augmented than 
diminislied tlie warmth of my zeal for your 
service. 

But as I liope I am now writing to a censor’, 

r 

I must have the modesty to shorten my letter, 
that I may not be guilty of a breach of respect 
to a magistrate wlio is the great superintendent 
of good manners. Farewel. 

^ This iilludes to Dolabella, whose conduct to Appius ^ 
Jias been so often mentioned in these remarks. 

7 See rem. 5, on the first letter of this book. 
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LETTER XIII. 

[A. U. 703.] 

To Marcus C(elius, Curule-.^dile. 

Nothing could be more judicious; nor more 
carefully conducted, than your management of 
Curio in relation to the ihanksgiviug". Indeed, 
the circumstances of the whole affair have 
proyed entirely conformable to my wishes ; not 
onl^ as it passed the senate with so much ex- 
pedition, but as our mutual competitor, the 
angry Hirrus, expressed his assent to those di- 
vine encomiums with which Cato honoured 
my actions. I am inclined to flatter myself, 
therefore, that this will lead to a triumph ; and 
I desire you vifould be prepared accordingly. 

•It is with great pleasyre I find that Dolabella 
enjoys the happiness of your esteem and friend- 
ship, *1 was at no loss to guess the circumr 
stance to which you alluded, when you men- 
tioned your hopes that the prudence of my 
daughter Tullia would temper his conduct. 
But what would you have said had you seen 
the letter I wrote to Appius', immediately after 

' S’ See the sixth letter of the present book, to which this 
is an ^insAver. 

* The letter to which Cicero alludes, is the first of the 
present .book. 
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I received yours upon that subject ? Yet ihu: 
\vc must act, iny friend, if we would live ii 
the world I hope the gods will give success 
to this match, and that I shall have reason tc 
be well ^satisfied with my son-in-law’ : 1 air 
sure, at hvfst, your amicable offices will ex; 
tremely 'contribute to that end. 

The dark prospect of public affau's fills me 
with great disquietude. I am well-inclined 
towards Curio ; it is my wish that Cresar’s 
achievements may meet with the hono'urabU 
rewards they deserve; and I would willingly 
sacrifice my life in support of Pompey : still, 
however, none of my affections are superior tc 
that w hich I feel for my country. But, I per- 
ceive, you do not take any great part in hei 
contests ; lieiiig divided, I suppose, between the 
different obligations of a patriot and a friend. 

Upon my departure ^’om the province, 1 ief( 
the administration in the hands of Caldus?. You 
will he su[)ii.--ed, perhaps, that I should c6m- 
niit so great a trust to so young a man. But 
you wid remember that he was my qutestor; 
that he i.s a youth of a noble family ; and that 
I am justified in my choice by a practice .almost 
universal. Besides, I bad no other person near 

* S?c rem 6. on U t. 1. of this book. 

® 1 Ik- pt'iioii to whom the third letter of this book is ad- 
dressed. 
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me of superior rank : for Pontinius had long 
before quitted the province ; and as to my bro- ' 
'lEliti', 1 cottld by no means have prevailed upon 
him to aeecpt the employmenl. Indeed, if I 
had placed the adminisU’ation in his ^lands, the 
.malicious part of the world wMild probably 
have said, that, instead of resigning' my go- 
vernment in obedience to the decree of the se- 
nate, I still continued it in tire person of one 
who m*ay justly be considered as my second 
self.* They might, perhaps, have added, too, 
lira t the intentions of the senate were, that those 
only should command in the provinces who had 
never enjoyed a government before^; whereas 
my • brother had actually presided in Asia ^ 
during three whole years. The method I 
have taken^ therefore, secures me from all 
censure; whereas, if I had substituted my bro- 
ther, there is no abuse I should not have had 
reason to expect. In fine, I was induced, I 
will not say to court, but at least to avoid dis- 
obliging a young man of Caldus’s quality, not 
only by my own inclination, but by the exam- 
ple also of our two great potentates ® ; who, in 

* 'fhe particular decree to which Cicero alludes, may be 
found among those which arc inserted in the seventh letter 
of the fourth book. It stands the last. 

s lie was elected governor of Asia Minor, in the year of 
Rome 692. 

6 Cmsar and Pompey. 
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the same manner, and for the same reason, 
distinguished their respective quaestors, Cassius 
and Antonius''. Upon the whole, myfripnd, 1 
expect that you approve of my choice ; for it is 
now out o£my power to recall it. 

The hint y^u dropped concerning Ocella was . 
so extremely obscure®, that I could make no- 
thing of it : alid I find no mention of it in your 
newspaper. 

You are become so wonderfully celebrate/!, 
that the fame of your conduct in relation to'Ma- 
trinius, has travelled beyond Mount Taurus. 

If I should not be delayed by the Etesian 
winds, I hope to embrace you and the rest of 
my friends very soon. Earewel. 

7 Quintus Cassius, brother to the celebrated Caius Cas- 
sius, was fjuiestor to Pompey, in Spain; a^Mark Antony 
served under Ctesar in the same quality, when he presided 
as proprietor in that province. 

® Sec the sixth letter of the fifth book/ vol. i. p. 442. 
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LETTER XIV. 

[A. U. 703.] 

Marcus Ccelius to Ct,CERO. 

I ’AM ashamed to own how inucb Occasion I 
have to complain, of Appius. This UHgratcful 
man singled me out as the object of liis secret 
spleen, for no other reason but becau.se he has 
received, greater obligations from me than his 
nan’ojv spirit would suft'er him to return. How- 
ever, he could not carry on his malicious pur- 
poses with so much concealment, as to pre- 
vent my receiving an intimation of them : and, 
indeed, I had myself observed, that he cer- 
tainly did not mean me well. Accordingly, I 
found that he had been tampering witli his col- 
league * to my prejudice ; as he soon afterwards 
openly avowed his injurious designs to some 
Others of his friends. I discovered also, that 
he»had entered into some consultations of 
the same kind with Lucius Domitius ; who is 
lately, I must inform you, become my most 
bitter enemy. In short, I perceived that he 
was endeavouring to recommend himself to 
Pompey, by his ill offices to me. Nevertheless, 
I could not submit to enter into any personal 

* Lucius Calphumius Piso, the father-in-law of Ciesar, 
was colleague with Appius in the censorial office. 
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remonstrances, or intercessions, with a man 
whom I had reason to consider as indebted to 
me even for his life. I contented myself, there- 
fore, with complaining to some of our common 
friends, ^Vho had been witnesses to the obliga- 
tions lie had^ received at my hands. But as 
this method, I found, was to no purpose, and 
that he would not deign to give me the least sa- 
tislactioii ; I determined to apply to 4iis col- 
league. I rather cliose, indeed, to ask a favpur 
of the latter, (notwithstanding 1 was sensible 
that my connexions with you® had rendered him 
far from being my friend,) than undergo the 
mortification of engaging in a personal confer- 
ence with so ridiculous and contemptible a 
mortal as Appius. This step extremely exas- 
perated him ; and he w'as no sooner apprised of 
it, than he warmly complained that I was seek- 
ing a pretence to quarrel with him merely in 
resentment, he said, for his not having fully 
gratified my avaricious expectations. Soon 
after this, he openly endeavoured to procure 
Servius to exhibit articles of impeachment 
against me, and entered into several consulta- 
tions with Domitius for that purpose. • But, 

^ An enmity had subsisted between Piso and Cicero ever 
since the consulate of the former, who concurred with Clo- 
dius in those violent measures which terminated in Cicero's 
exile. See rem. p. 37. and rem. 21. p. 174. vol. iv 
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when llicy perceived that they could not succeed 
i|i their intended charge, they dropped this de- 
sign, aijd resolved to encourage a prosecution 
of another kind : though, at tlie same time, they 
well knew that there was not the leapt shadow 
of evidence to support their accusaition. How- 
ever, towards the close of my Circensian games^, 
these shameless confederates caused me to be 
indicted on die Scantinian law *. J3ut Pola, 
whom they had spirited up to be the informer, 
had scarce entered his action, when 1 lodged an 
information against our worthy cxnsor® himself, 
for the very same crime. And nothing, in truth, 
could have been more happily concerted. For 
this retaliation was so universally applauded, 

3 Circonsian games is a general name for those of 

various kinds which were exhibited at different seasons to 
tiie people in the^ircus; a place in Rome set apait lor those 
purpose-s. But the particular games alluded to in this pas- 
sage, arc most probably (as JManulius, great reason, 
conjectuie.-») those w^ich they called the Uornan, For these 
v\ertf>t*?>liibited by the a:diles in September; and this letter 
seeftis to have been written some time in that or the follow- 
ing month. 7’he nature of these games has been explained 
in a fi^rmer note. 

4 The author of this law was Marcus Scantinius, who was 
tribune of the people in the year of Rome 6'01. It prohi- 
bited that horrid and unnatural commerce, which, in af- 
ter-ages of more confirmed and shameless corruption, be- 
came so general as to be openly avowed even by those who 
affected, in other respects, a decency of character. Horace 
and Pliny the consul are both instances of this kind, and af- 
ford ’a very remarkable evidence, that the best dispositions 
are not proofagainst fashionable vices, how detestable soever, 
without a much stronger counterpoise than a mere moral 
sense can supply. 

• ^ Appius. 
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and by the better sort too among the people, 
that tl)e general satisfaction they have express- 
ed, has mortified Appins even more than toe 
disiirace of tlie information itself. I have charged 
him, likewise, with appropriating a little chapel 
to his privatvi use, which belongs to the public^ 

It is almost six weeks since I delivered my 
former letter to the slave, who now brings you 
both ; and I am extremely vexed at the fellow’s 
delay. — I think I have no farther news to send 
you, except that Domitius'^ is in great pain for 
the success of his approaching election. 

As I earnestly wish to see you, 1 expect your 
arrival with much impatience. I will only add 
my request, that you would shew the world you 
are as sensible of the injuries done to me, as I 
have ever warmly resented those which have at 
any time been oflered to yourself! Farewel. 

• 

® Manutius, in his remavk upon this place, pr<^(Uices a 
passage from I -ivy, by which he proves, that it was bu- 
siness of the censors to take care that these public chapels 
shouhl not be shut iij> by private person.s from the general and 
common use to which they were originally erected. Cbplius, 
tlu‘refore, informed against his adversary for having practised 
himself what it was incurnbent upon him, by the duties of 
his office, to punish in others. V'id. Manut. tn loc, 

7 This person, it is probable, is the same who is mentioned 
before in this letter. The commentators suppose that the 
election of which Coelius speaks, was for a member of the 
augural college, in the room of Hortensius, lately deceased. 
For it is said, in the next lelteT, that Mark Antony was his 
competitor: and it ap])ears from Hirtius, that the former 
was chosen augur about this time. Hirt^dc bcL Galli. vii, 50. 
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LETTER XV. 

[A. U. 703.] 

From the same. 

If *you had taken the king of Pattnia himself 
prisoner, and sacked his metropolis, it would 
not make you amends for your absence from 
these diverting scenes.. You have lost, indeed, 
a subject* of inexhaustible mirth, by not being 
a spectator of the very ridiculous figure which 
the luckless Domitius displayed, when he lately 
found himself disappointed of liis election*. 
The assembly of the people was exceedingly 
numerous upon this occasion : but the force of 
party bore down all before it^ and even carried 
away many of the friends of Domitius from his 
interest. This' circumstance he imputes to my 
management : and. as he considers the prefe- 



petitor, as a real injury done to liimself, he ho- 
nours me with the same marks of his displea- 
.’?^re,* with which he distinguishes the most in- 


* See the last note of the preceding U tter. 

Mark Antony was supported by all the interest and ere* 
dit of Caesar ; who exerted himself very strenuously upon 
this occasion, by going in person to tlie several municipal 
towns* oUtaly that lay nearest to his province of Gaul, in 
order to engage them in favour of his friend. For these 
cities, being admitted to the freedom of Rome, had a right 
of voting at elections. Hirt. deJBdL Gull. viii. 50. 

•VOF. IT. F 
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timate of his friends. He is at present, indeed, 
a very diverting spectacle of indignant wratb : 
which lie iinpotently discharges, in Jhc fifrst^ 
place against myself, for promoting the elec- 
tion of >(in k Antony, and in the next against 
the people*, lor expressing so much satisfactiqn 
in his repulse. 

Under this article of news relating to Do- 
initius, I must not forget to mention, that his 
son has commenced a prosecution against Sa- 
turninus : a man, it must be owned, whbse con- 
duct, in the former part of his life, has rendered 
him extremely odious. The public is waiting 
with great impatience for the event of this trial : 
but since the infamous Peducteus has been ac- 
quitted, tliere is a fair prospect that Saturninus 
will not meet with more inexorable judges. 

As to political affairs ; I have often mentioned 
to you, that I imagined the public tranquillity 
could not possibly be preserved beyondrthe pre- 
sent year ; and the nearer we approach to those 
contentions which must inevitably arise, the 
more evident this danger appears. For Pom- 
pey is determined most strenuously to oppose 
Ciesar's being consul, unless he resigns his 
command : and Ca;sar, on the contrary, is per- 
suaded tliat he cannot be safe upon - those 
terms*. lie has offered, however, to throw up his 

* CiEsar had acted ia a very arbitrai'y and illegal mann«c 
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^^mmission, provided Poinpey will do the same. 

thus their very suspicious friendship and 
^liUnce^will probably end at last in an open 
war. For my own part, I shall be extremely 
perplexed in what manner to act in that con- 
ji^ncture : and I doubt you will likewise find 
yourself under the same embarrassment. On 
the one hand, I have an interest and'connexioa 
with Pompey’s party: and on the other, it is 
Cacsiir’s cause alone, and not his friends, that I 
dislike.* You are sensible, I dare say, that so 
long as the dissensions of our country are con- 
fined within the limits of debate, we ought 
ever to join with the more righteous side ; but 
that as* soon as the sword is drawn, the strong- 
est pajty is always the best^. -With respect to 
our {Resent divisions, I foresee that the senate, 
together with the whole order of judges^, will 

during hi|| first consulate: he apprehended, therefore, and 
with reason, that if he should divest himself of his com- 
mand and return to Rome in a private character, his ene- 
mies would iinrnediatcly arraign him for his mal-adiiiini- 
stwitio/i: Dio^ p. 148. 

* It were to be wished that every man who embraces this 
maxim, were as little scrupulous of acknowledging it, as the 
author of this letter: for of all noxious creatures, a knave 
without annask is by. far the least dangerous. 

* The expression in the original is quique res judkiwt : 
which pr. Middleton has translated, and all who judge of 
things' Dut this explanation is contrary to the concurrent 
sentiments of the best commentators, who agree that qui res 
judicant h a circumlocution for judices. The phrase, it must 
*be owned, is singular : and so is the style of Coelius in gene- 

F a 
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declare in favour of Pompey**; and that all thos^o 
of desperate fortunes, or who are obnoxious :o 
the laws, will list themselves under the. banrfer^^ 
of C'desar. As to their armies ; I am persuaded 
there wiW be a great inequality. But I hope w’e 
shall have’ tune enough to consider the streng<-h 
of their respective forces, and to declare our- 
selves accordingly. 

I had almost forgotten to mention a piece of 
news, much too remarkable to be omitted. You 
must know^ that our worthy censor Appius is 
become the very prodigy of reformers, and is 
most outrageously active in restraining our ex- 
travagancies in pictures and statues, in limit- 
ing the number of our acres, and abolishing 
usurious contracts^. The man imagines,*! sup- 

ral. Hut wliat ‘principally confirms the sense here adopted 
1*1,111111 it is most agreeable both*to credibility aii.d to fact. 
I'or it is by no means probable that every man of iudgment 
\va?> an enemy to Cjesar : and it is most certafii^^hat the 
whole order of judges were friends to Pompey. Vid. Ad 
Alt, \\\\. l 6 '. Life of Cic. ii. ‘ 212 . 8 vo ed. 

4 it is probable that Appius had himself as remarkably 
transgressed the rules of moderation in this last article, as lie 
luuloubtcdly had in the other two : for avarice is an atten- 
dant that seldom fails of accompanying luxury. It is certain 
at least, that his own possessions were far above mediocrity: 
for Cicero frequently speaks of him in thepreceJing letters, 
as a man who, by his wealth as well as by bis alliances and 
abilities, was of great weight in the republic. And as to his 
extravagance of the virtuoso kind, it appears that when he 
intended to offer himself as a candidate for the office of aedile, 
he plundered all the temples of Greece, as well another less 
sacred repositories, in order to make a collection of pictures 
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’p(fce, tliat the censorship is a kind of specific 
for discharging the stains of a blemished repli- 
cation But I have a notion he will find him- 
sell" mistaken : for the more pains he takes of 
thig sort to clear his character, the mere visibly 
t;he spots will appear. — In the naVne of all the 
gods, my dear Cicero, hasten hither to enjoy 
the diverting spectacle of Appius sitting in 
judgment on extravagance, and Drusus® on de- 
bauchery ! It is a sight, believe me, well worth 
your expedition. 

durio is thought to have acted very pru- 
dently, in withdrawing his protest against the 
decree for the payment of Poinpey’s troops. — 
But to answer your question in few words con- 
cernirfg my sentiments of public affairs ; if one 
or c^hcr of oi^ chiefs should not be employed 
against the Parthians, I am persuaded great 
ons will soon ensue : dissensions, my 
which nothing can terminate but the 

•jaid statues for the decoration of the gamrs which were an* 
nually exhibited by those magistrates. Ep.Fain. iii, 10. Pro 
Domo 43. Vid. et Pigh, Anna}, anno 696 , 

^ The batteries of ridicule are never more properly point- 
ed, than •when they afe thus levelled at counterfeit virtue : 
as there is nothing that more justly raises contempt and 
indignation than those reforming hypocrites, 

Qiii*Curios simulant et Bacchanalia vivunt, Juven. 

® It isr supposed from what Coelius here says of him, that 
he was one of the prsetors this year. Pigh. AnnaL 703. 


dissene; 

frieniiO 
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sword, and which each of them seem wcll-Si'' 
dined and prepared to draw. In short, if your 
own safety « ere not deeply concerned, I should?- 
say that Fortune is going to open to you a most 
entertaining scene ^ Farewel. 


LETTER XVI. 

[A. U. 703,] 

To Terentia and Tullia. 

The amiable young Cicero and myself are 
perfectly well, if you and my dearest Tullia are 
so. We arrived here® on the 14th of this iponth, 
after a very tedious and disagreeable pa^ssage, 
occasioned by contrary winds. Acastus^- met 
me upon my landing, with letter^ from Rbnie ; 
having been so expeditious as to perforpi his 
journey in one-and-twenty days. In thci-'j^acket 
•which he delivered to me, I found yobrs, 
wherein you express some uneasiness lest your 
former letters should not have reached my^ 


8 The meaning of this seems to be (as one of the commen- 
tators has explained it), that it Cicwo himst lf w^re not in 
danger from the dissension between Caspar and Pompey, it 
must uhdrd him great diversion to see these two chiefs, .who 
had both of them used him ill, revenging his quarrel upon 
each other. 

9 Athens. 

* A freedman belonging to Cicero. 
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tiaras. They have, my Terentia: and I am 
extremely obliged to you for the very full ac- 
counts 'iou gave me of every thing I was con- 
cerrted to know. 

I am by no means surprised at the shortness 

your last, as you had reason to •expect us so 
soon. It is with great impatience I wish for that 
meeting: though I. am sensible, at’ the same 
time, of the unhappy situation in which I shall 
find, the re public. All the letters, indeed, which 
I received by Acastus, agree in assuring me, 
that tlierc is a general tendency to a civil war : 
so that « hen I come to Rome I shall be under 
a necessity of declaring myself on one siilc or 
the other. However, since there is no avoiding 
the smie which fortune has prepared for me, I 
shallTbc the more expeditious in my journey, 
that\ may th^ better deliberate on the several 
circu Instances which must determine my choice. 
Let^’irc entreat you to meet me as far on my 
way as your health will permit. 

The legacy which Precius has left me, is an 
acquisition that I receive with great concern ; 
as I tenderly loved hiti^ and extremely lament 
his death. If his estate should be put up to 
auction before ray arrival, I beg you would re- 
commeod my interest in it to the care of At- 
ticus : or, in case his affairs should not allow 
him to undertake the office, that you would re- 
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quest the same favour of Camillus. Au(^ if 
this should not find you at Rome, I desire you 
would send proper directions thither jbr 
purpose. As for my other affairs, I hope I 
shall be tible to settle them myself : for I pur- 
pose to he da Italy, if the gods favour ii\y 
voyage,' about the 13th of November. In the 
mean time* I conjure you, rny amiable and ex- 
cellent 1 crentia, and thou, my dearest Tullia, 

I conjure you both, by all the tender regards 
you bear me, to take care of your healths. 
Farcwel. 

Athens, October the 18th. 

LETTER XVIL 

[A. U. 703.] 

To Tiro^ 

I DID not imagine I should have been little 
able to support your absence : but indee^l^j^it is 
more than I can well bear. Accordingly, liot- 

- lliuiisii favourite slave of Cicero, who trained him upio 
his janiily,and formed him under his own immediate tuition,' 
The probity of his manners, the elegance of his genius, and 
his uncommon eriulition, recommended him to his master's 
peculiar esteem and affection : of which the letters addressed 
to him in this collection, are a lasting and remarkable me- 
morial. 'Miey are many of them written, indited, in a style so 
dillerent from the ordinary language of friendship, that they 
probably gave slrength and currency to a suspicion highly 
disadvantageous to Cicero's moral character. This imputa- 
tion seems to have been fust propagated by the soil of the 
celebrated Asinius Pollio; who, in a treatise which he pub- 
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wiShstanding it is of the last importance to my 
inteiyst^ tliat I should Imsten to Rome, yet I 
carfnot 4ut severely reproach myself for having 
ti^aS deserted you. However, as you seemed 
altogether averse from pursuing your voyage till 
should re-establish your hcaltlr, I approved 
of your scheme : and I still approve of it, if 
you continue in the same sentiments. Never- 
theless, if after having taken some refrcsliment, 
you, should think yourself in a condition to 
follovw^ne, you may do so, or not, as you shall 
judge proper. If yon should determine in the 
affninative, I have sent Mario to attend you : 
if not, I have ordered him to return immeiiiately. 
Be »*41 assured, there is nothing 1 more ardently 

lishoA'ln order to magnify his father’s eloquence nl the ex- 
pensfot Cici*ro*s^ iiisertod a wanton sonint, wliicli lii> pre- 
tcntlA was coinp 6 :fed by the latter on 1 ’iro. lint lo speak 
imparydlly, there does not seem, from all Hiat can be traced 
of CieVo's private ccyiduct, the least sufficionl evitlonce to 
ebargt^im with having been inlectcd with this crablc 
vice^t his degenerate countrymen. Jn passing judoaient, 
therefore, on these letters to Tiro, it should be remembered 
thatCicero's temper was more than commonly warm : which 
Mifus/*(l a peculiar heat into all his expressions, whether of 
friendship or of enmity. This, together with those notions 
of amity which were carried by the ancients, in general, so 
much higher than they have risen in modern ages, may ac- 
count, perhaps, for those overflowings of tendermss which 
arc so very observable in the letters to 'i’iro. AuL Gel. xhi. 9 , 
Flifi. Epist. vii. 4. 

^ As Gicero was full of the hopes of obtaining a triumph, 
he was desirous of hastening to Rome before* the dissensions 
bet weed Caesar and Pompey should be raised to so great a 
height as to render it impossible for him to enjoy that honour. 
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desire than to have you with me, provide(^ 1 
may enjoy that pleasure without prejudice to 
yourself. But be assured too, that if ypur coa- 
tinuing somewhat longer at Patr©^ should* ’Je 
thought ‘necessary, I prefer your health to all 
other consultn ations. If you should embark im- 
mediately, you may overtake me at Leucas®, 
But if you tire more inclined to defer your voy- 
age till your recovery shall be more confirmed, 
let me entreat you to be very careful in choos- 
ing a safe ship; and that you would neitlw sail 
at an improper season nor without a convoy. 
I particularly charge you, also, my dear Tiro, 
by all the regard you bear me, not to sufler 
the arrival of Mario, or any thing that l^havc 
said in this letter, in the least to influenc^^^your 
resolution. Believe me, whatever will be ibost 
agreeable to^our health, will 6e most a^’ce- 


ablc, likewise, to my inclinations: and, there- 
fore, I desire you would be wholly go^^ied 
by your own prudence. It is true, I am ex- 


♦ A city in Peloponnesus, which still subsists under the 
name oT I'atras. Cicero had left Tiro indisposed in this 
place, tlie day before ihc date of the present ietter. 

^ A liitle Grecian island in the Ionian sea, nerw called 
Saint Maure. It was on this island that the celebrated pro- 
inonioiy stood, iVom whence the tender Sappho is said to 
liavc iliiown lursi If in a lit of amorous despair; and which 
the inimitable Addison has rendered still more celebrated by 
his lni;t niou5 papers on the Loxcr*s Leaju SevSpec/, vol. iii. 
So. 2^:3. 
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tre^iely desirous of your company, and of 
enjo^nj: it as early as possible: but the same 
flfiifetion, which makes me wish to see you so5h, 
nuMi'es me wish to see you well. Let youi-yealth, 
therefore, be your first and princi|)al ca're ; as- 
swing yourself, that among all tlie numberless 
good offices I have received at your hands, I' 
shall esteem this by far the most acceptable. 

November the 3d, 

LETTER XVIII. 

[A. U. 703.] 

To the same. 

I CANNOT describe to you (nor would I, in- 
deed,^;f it were in my power) the uneasy situa- 
tion^ of my mind. I will only say, that your 
speej^ recovefjvand return to me, will afford 
infinilB satisfaction to both of us. ‘ 

Th^Sthird day after we parted brought me to 
this^lace®. It lies within a hundred and twenty 
stadia of Leucas; where I promise myself that 
we shall meet; or at least, that I shall find Ma- 
rio there with a letter from you. In the mean 
while, (et me entreat you to be careful of your 
health, in proportion to the mutual tenderness 
we bear towards each other. Farewcl. 

Alyzia, Nov. the 5th. 

s Alyzia, a city of Acarnia in Greece. 

7 About 1 5 miles. , 
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LETTER XIX. 

[A. U. 703.3 
lo the same. 

1 DISPATCHED a letter to you yesterday from 
this place,' where I continued all that day in 
order to wait the arrival of my brother : and I 
write this before sun-rise, just as w'e are setting 
out. If you have any regard for us, bifl par- 
ticularly for me, shew it by your care to re- 
establish your health. It is with great impa- 
tience I expect to meet you at Leucas; hut if 
that cannot be, my next wish is, that may 
find Mario there with a letter. We all of i^s, in- 
deed, but more especially myself,, carnestly^ tong 
to see you : however, we would” by no n^eans, 
my Tiro, indulge ourselves in that plolsure, 
unless it may be consistent with your l^lth. 
There is no necessity, therefore, of hastening 
your Journey, as there will be days enough tp 
enjoy your company when once you shall be 
thoroughly recovered. I 'can easily, indeed, 
forego your services ; but your health, my dear 
Tiro, I would fain preserve, for yoiir own sake 
in the first place, and, in the next, for mine. 
Farewel. 
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LETTER XX. 

[A.U. 703.] 

To the same. 

Your letter produced very different effects' on 
iriy mind ; as the latter part somewhat alleviated 
the concern which the former had occasioned. 
I am now convinced that it \vill not- be safe for 
you to proceed on your voyage, til! your health 
shall be entirely re-established : and I shall sec 
you;^ :bon enough, if I see you perfectly re- 
covered. 

I find by your letter, that you have a good 
opinion of your physician : and I am told he 
deserwes it. However, I can by no means ap- 
prove 'of the regimen he prescribed : for soups 
caihiot certainly be suitable to so weak a sto- 
iqat^j I hav(3' written to him very fully con- 
cernil^g you ; as^ also to Lyso. I have done 
the^sdme likewise to my very obliging friend 
Cdrius : and have particularly requested him, 
if it. should be agreeable to yourself, that he 
would remove you into his house. I am ap- 
prehensive, indeed, that Lyso will not give you 
proper attendance : in the first place, because 
carelessness is the general characteristic of all 
his covintrymen*; and, in the next, because he 
• The Grecians. 
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has returned no answer to iny letter. Never- 
theless, as you mention him with estee(^, I 
leaVe it to you to continue with him,^ or 'iiOt, 
just alyyou sjiall tliink proper. Let me on{y 
enjf)in you, iny dear Tiro, not to spare any ex- 
pense that may be necessary towards yoyr 
recovery. 'I'o this end, I have desired Curius to 
supply you' with whatever money you shall re- 
quire : and I think it would be proper, in order 
to render your physician the more careful in his 
attendance, to make him some present. , 
Nuinherless are the services I have received 


from you, both at home and abroad ; in my public 
and my private transactions; in the course of 
my studies and the concerns of my family. But 
would you crown them all ? Let it be by your 
cf re that I may see you (as 1 hope I soon shall) 
perfectly recovered. If your*'health sj^ujd 
permit, I think you cannot do better thin to 
take the opportunity of embarking wiib my 
quaestor Mesciuius : for he is a good-natured 
man, and seems to have conceived a friendship 
for you. The care of your voyage, indeed, is the 
next thing I would recommend to you, after that 
of your liealth. However, I would now by no 
means have you hurry yourself ; my single 
concern is for your recovery. Be assured, my 
dear Tiro, that all my friends are yours ; and 
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coiisequently, as your health is of the greatest 
imp^tance to me as well as to yourself, there 
aM numbers who are solicitous for its prese’-Va- 
tneiv. Your assiduous attention upon inC lias 
hitlicrto prevented you from paying due regard 
to it. But now that you are wholly at leisure, 
1 conjure you to devote all your application to 
that single object: and I shall juxigo of tlie 
affection you bear me, by your compliance with 
this request. Adieu, my dear Tiro, adieu ! adieu ! 
may,;,'ou soon be restored to the perfect enjoy- 
ment of your health. 

Lepta, together with all your other friends 
salute you. Farewel. 

Lcucas, Nov. the 7th- 


LETTER XXI. 

. [A. U. 703.] 

To the same. 

Though it was but an hour or two that you 
and ! spent with Xenomeues at Thyreuin®, yet 
he has conceived as strong an affection for 
you, as_ if he had conversed with you his wliole 
life : so wonderfully engaging is my Tiro ! Ac- 
cordingly he has promised to assist you in all 

9 A city of Peloponnesus. 
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your occasions : and it is a promise, I am well 
pcrsu.idcd, he will punctually perform. T 

'i. should be glad, if you find yourself bci^tr, 
that \)u w ould remove to Leucas, in order ^to 
perfect 'your recovery. Nevertheless, I would 
not have you change your present situation, 
without taking tlie sentiments of Curius and' 
Lyso, together vvith those of your physician. 

I had some thoughts of sending Mario back 
to you ; horn you might return to me with a 
letter as soon as your health shoidd bCr^ome- 
what mended. But I considered, that ' this 
would be only securing the pleasure of hearing 
from you once : whereas, I hope to receive that 
satisfaction frequently. And if you have any re- 
gard for me, you may easily give it me, Ijy' send- 
ing Acastus every day to the quay ; where he 
cannot fail of meeting with* many wkjfe' will 
rearlily charge themselves with convej'ing a 
letter to me. You may be assured, in’ return, 
that I shall not suffer any opportunity to es'eape 
me of sending a line or two by those who are 
going to Patrsc. 

I rely entirely upon the care of Curius for 
your recovery ; as nothing, I am sure, can exceed 
either his friendship to myself, or his huma- 
nity in general. I desire, therefore, you would 
be wholly resigned to his direction. As I am 
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Willing to sacrifice the pleasure of your company 
to tfje advantage of your health ; 1 entreat you 
to l/ave no otiier concern but what reltit(>:^’'to 
y;LUir recovery; all the rest, he assured,' shall 
be mine. Again and again I bid you Varewel. 
I am this moment leaving Leucas. 

Nov. the 7th. 


LETTER XXII. 

[A. U. 703.] 

To the same. 

This is the third letter I have written to you 
within these four-and-twenty hours ; and I 
now take up my pen more in compliance with 
my usual custom, than as having any thing 
new 4p say. I tan only repeat, indeed, what 1 
have often requested, that you w ould propor- 
tion the care of your health to the aft'ection 
you "’bear me. Yes, my - Tiro, 1 conjure you 
to add this to the numberless good offici s you 
have“ conferred upon me, as the most accejita- 
blc of them all. When you have taken, as I 
hope you will^ all necessary measures for that 
purpose, my next desire is, that you would use 
the proper precautions, likewise, to secure to 
yourself a safe voyage. In the mean time, you 
will not fail to write to me, as often as you 
VOL. II. 


o 
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shall meet with any person who is coming into 
Italy, as I shall take all occasions of doiil^ the 
sa>ttc on my part, by those who may be gt»ipg 
to ,ras. In one Avord, take care of yourself, 
iny deaf Tiro, I charge you ; and since we have 
been thus .prevented from pursuing our voyage 
togetlicr, tliere is no necessity for resuming" 
yours in haste. Let it be your single care to 
re-establish your health. Again and again 
farewel. 

Actium*, Nov. the 7tl*> in the evening. 


LETTER XXIII. 

[A. U. 703.] 

To the same. 

1 iiAvr- been detained here®.this whole week, 
by contrary winds ; which have, likewisb, con- 
fined my brother and his son at Buthrotum*. 
1 am full of an.xiety about your health, though 
by no means surprised at not hearing from you, 
as the same winds which delay my voyage, 
prevent tlie arrival of your letters. 

Let me entreat you to exert your utmost 
care in regaining your health ; and, I hope, as 
soon as the season of the year and your reco- 
very shall render it convenient for you to em- 


* A city in Epitus. * In Corcyra. * A city in £pirus. 
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bark, you will return to him who infinitely 
loves you. Your arrival will hc^ iinpatii ntly 
e.'^fiectcd* by numberless others, as ■.•.ell ; s by 
myseU’; for all who bear any airecliim h:r me, 
are •tender well-wishers to you; .'.o;ain and 
jlgain, my dear Tiro, I conjure you to fake 
care of your health. Farewcl. 

Corcyra, Nov. the l6tli. 


LETTER XXIV. 

[A. U. TO.-?.] 

To the same. 

W E parted, you know, on tlic second of Novem- 
ber; on the sixth I arrived at Lcucas, from 
whence I reached Actium the following day. i 
was’. detained there, by contrary wftids, till the 
next morning, when I sailed for Corcyra, 
where I arrived on the ninth, after having had 
a very favourable passage. The weather prov- 
ing" extremely tempestuous, I was obliged to 
continue in that place till the sixteenth, when 
I again proceeded on my voyage ; and, on the 
seventeenth, I entered the bay of Cassiopc, a 
maritime town in Corcyra, situated about a 
hundred 'and twenty stadia from my former 
port. Here the wind shifting, I was detained till 
the 23d. In the mean time, those ships that 

G 2 
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had accompanied me thither, and were so im- 
patient as immediately to put to sea again, were 
mahy of them lost. However, on the everSng 
of thc^ day I last mentioned, we weighed an- 
chor ; and, luiving sailed all that night and the 
next day with a fair gale from the south, and 
a very clear sky, we gained, with great ease, 
tlie port of Hydruns, in Italy. The same wind 
carried ns the following d|ay, being the twenty- 
fifth, to Brundisium. I was met at this place 
by 'Icrentia, (who desires me to assure "Vou of 
her esteem,) and we entered the town together. 
On the twenty- seventh, a slave of Plancius 
arrived here with your very acceptable letter, 
dated the thirteenth of this month; which, 
though it did not entirely answer my wishes, 
contributed greatly to alleviate the uneasiness 
I was under upon your account. I'fiad the 
satisfaction, likewise, of bearing, at the same 
time, from your physician, who confirms me 
in the hope that you will soon be well. 

And now, as I perfectly well know your pru- 
dence, your temperance, and the affection you 
bear me, can it be necessary that I should en- 
treat you to employ your utmost care to re- 
establish your health.? I am persuaded, in- 
deed, you will do every thing in your power 
to return to me as soon as possible :• however, 
I would by no means have you more expedi- 
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tious than your strength will bear. I am sorry 
you accepted Lyso’s invitation to his concertv 
left your.going abroad so soon should occasion 
a relapse on the fourth critical week*. But, 
sincp you were willing to hazard your health 
rather than appear deficient in pohib-of polite- 
ness, I hope you will guard against any ill 
consequence that may attend your' complai- 
sance. 

I have written to Curius, to request he would 
make a* proper acknowledgment to your physi- 
cian, and supply you, likewise, with whatever 
money your occasions shall require; which I 
will repay to his order. You will find a horse 
and a mule at Brundisium, which I have left 
there for your service. I am proceeding on 

my journey to. Rome, where I expect to see 

. , • 

^ The ancients entertained a variety of superstitious no- 
tions concerning the mystical power of numbers, particular- 
ly of the number seven, with its several multiplications and 
divisions. Cicero, in one of his philo.sophical treatises, calls 
this number rerum omnmn fere nodus ; and it is to its parti- 
cular in(iuence with regard to the crisis of distempers, that 
he h,lludcs in the present passage. Macrobius has retailed 
abundance of absurd learning in relation to this wonder-work- 
ing number, which he concludes with the following reflec- 
tions : Unde non immerito hie numerus totius fabricoi dispen- 
sator et dominu^ cegris quoque corporibus periculum sanita-^ 
ternve denuntiat. This opinion, however, is not altogether 
inconsistent with a more improved philosophy ; and experi- 
cncc shews, that the 7th, the 14th, &c. days, are frequently 
attended with certain determining symptoms in the progress 
of acute diseases. Macrob, in Somn. Scip, i. 6. 
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grciit cosniTiotion'i iijiOM ihc entrance ol ths new 
Qoiibiils into their ofiice\ Ilovovci', ii e; 'oy 
rc.soluliuii not to engage in the violent ineabiitt^s 
ot either party. 

I liave only to add iny most earnest request, 
that you v.ould not embark without taking all 
[nudent ])recaiitioiis to secure a safe voyage. 
Tlic masters of slii[)s, I know, who are govern- 
ed entirely by their hopes of gain, are always 
in haste to sail, lint I entreat you,* my „dear 
Tiro, not to be too hazardous ; and reifiember 
that you have a, wide and dangerous sea to tra- 
verse. I shoukl be glad you would, if possi- 
ble, take your passage with Mescinius, n ho is 
nevt r disposed to run any imprudent risks in 
expeditious of this kind. But if your health 
should not permit you to emba^rk so soon, let 
me desire you would look out for some 'Other 
companion in your voyage, whose public cha- 
racter may give him an authority with the com- 
mander of your ship. In a word, you cannot 
more effectually oblige me, than by exertipg 
your utmost care to return to me safe and well. 
Again and again, my dear Tiro, I bid you adieu. 

1 have recommended you in the strongest 
terms to the care both of Curius apd Lyso, as 
Avcll as of your physician. Adieu. 

1 ii(' Loiisuls entered upon their office on the tfrst day of 
the new )^^car. 
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•LETTER I. 

[A. u. m.] 

To Tiko. 

J'^o’nyiTiisTANDiNG that I feel the M'ant of 
your services, in every place and upon all oc- 
casions ; yet, be assured, your illness gives me 
far less 'concern, on my own account, than on 
yours. However, since it has terminated, as 
Curiiis informs me, in a quartan ague; 1 hope, 
if you are not wanting in' proper care, that it 
will prove a means of more firmly establishing 
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your health*. Be so just, then, to the regard 
.^/ou owe me, as not to suffer any other con- 
cern to employ your thoughts but what relates 
to your recovery. I am sensible, at the same 
time, how much you suffer from this absence : 
but, believe me, all will be well whenever you 
are so. I would by no means, therefore, have 
you in so’ much haste to return to me, as to 
expose yourself to the dangers of a winter-voy- 
age; nor, indeed, to the fatigue of a sea-sick- 
ness, before you shall have sufficiently recover- 
ed your strength. 

1 arrived in the suburbs® of Rome on the 
fourtli of January, and nothing could be more 
to my honour than the manner in which I was 
met on rny approach to the city. But I am 
unhappily fallen into the very midst of public 
dissension; .or rather, indeed, I find myself 
surrounded w ith the flames ef a civil war. It 
was my earnest desire to have composed these 

‘ A nnnrtnn ague was supposed by the ancients to bo ex- 
tronii'ly salutary in its consequences. Aulus Geliius incn- 
tion.s a contenipoiary orator and philosopher, who wrote a 
fierioLi.s panegyric ufvoii this wholesome distemper ; wherein 
he; supported iiis opinion upon the authority of a passage in 
some wiitings of Plato, which arc now lost. Nod, Att. xvii. 
12 . 

* As Cicero claimed the honour of a triumph, he was 
obliged, till his pretensions should be determined, to take 
up his residence Avithout the walls of the city, agreeably to a 
custom whieh has been frequently mentioned in the preced- 
ing observations. 
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dangerous ferments ; and I probably might, if 
the passions of some, in botli parties, who are 
cqually.cager for w^ar, had not rendered my en- 
deavours ineffectual. My friend Caesar has 
wrjtten a very warm and menacing letter to the 
senate^. He has the assurance, notwithstanding 
their express prohibition, to continue at the head 
of his arm}^ and in the government of his pro- 
vince; to which very extraordinary measures 
he Jias been instigated by Curio. The latter, in 
conjunction with Quintus Cassius and Mark 
Antony, without the least violence having been 
offered to them^, have withdrawn themselves to 


3 The purport of Caesar's letter was, that he declared 
himself willing to resign his command, provided Pompey 
did the same ; but if this were not complied with, that he 
would immediately march into Italy, and revenge the inju- 
ries done both to himself and to the liberties of the republic. 
Jp])ian. Bel. Civ. ii.* 

The letter mentioned in the last note v/as received by 
the senate with great indignation, and considered as an open 
declaration of war. Accordingly they voted, that if Caesar 
did not resign his command, by a certain day named in their 
dccH’e for that purpose, he should be deemed an enemy to 
Jiis country. This decree was protested against by Curio, 
Qmnlus Cassius Longinus, and Mark Antony, in virtue of 
their prerogative as tribunes of the people : and while the 
senate were deliberating in what manner to punish the au- 
thors of this protest, they were advised, by the consul Lentu- 
lus, to withdraw before any decree against them had actu- 
ally passed, Perhaps this is all that Cicero means, when 
lie j^sserts, that “ no vfblence had been offered to these tri- 
“ bunes*:" for otherwise, his assertion would be contradict- 
ed by the unanimous testimony of all the ancient historians. 
Appiaiu Bel. Civ. ii. Casar. Bel. Civ. i. 5. DiOj xli. p. J 53. 
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Crcsar. They took this step immediately af- 
ter the senate had given it in charge to the con- 
suls"’, the' |)ra3tors, and the tribunes of l;he peo- 
})lc, together with those of us who are invested 
with proconsular power, to take care of the 
interests of.tlve republic^. And never, in truth, 
were oiir liberties in more imminent danger ; 
as those who are disaflected to the common- 
Avcalth, never were headed by a chief more ca- 
pable, or better prepared to support them. We 
are raising forces with all possible diligence, 
under the autliority and with the assistance of 
Poinpey, who now begins, somewhat too late, 

I fear, to be apprehensive of Ccesar’s power. 
In the midst, how ever, of these alarming com- 
motions, the senate demanded, in a very full 
1 louse, lliat a triumph should be^ immediately 
decreed to me. Hut the cohs'ul Lcntulus,* in 
order to appropriate to himself a greater^share’ 
in conferring this honour, told them, that he 
would propose it himself in proper form, as 
soon as he should have dispatched the affairsf 
that were necessary in the present conjuncture. 
In the mean time, I act with great modera- 

The consuls of this year were Clodius Marcelltis, and 
Cornelius Li'iitulus Crus. 

^ By this decree, the magistrates therein named were in- 
vested with a discretionary power of acting as they should 
judge proper in the present exigency of public affairs; a 
decree to which the senate never had recourse, but in cases 
of the utmost danger and distress. Cas, Bel. Civ, i, 5. 
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tion : and this conduct renders niy influence 
with both parties so much tiie stronger. The 
several ^districts of Italy are assigned to our 
respective protections; and Capua is the de- 
partment I have taken for mine. 

I thought it proper to give you tliis general 
infonnation of public affairs ; to which I wiH^ 
only add my request, that you would take care 
of your health, and write to me by every op- 
portunity. Again and again 1 bid you farewel. 
Jan.'the 12th. 


LETTER II. 


f A. U. 704.] 


To Rufus'. 

I* SHOULD have used my utmost endeavours 
*^to have given you a meeting, if you had con- 
tinued in your resolution of going to the place 
you first appointed : and though you were will- 
ing, to spare me that trouble, yet be assured I 
should, upon the least notice, have shewn you 
that I prefer your convenience to my own. 

\ Lucius Mescinius Rufus, the person to whom this letter 
is ad^lressed, was tjuaestor to Cicero in Cilicia. His conduct 
in that Office seems to have given occasion to the character 
v’ve find .of him in the letters to Atticus, where he is repre- 
sented as a man of great levity, and of a most debauched 
and avaricious turn of mind. Ad Alt, vi. 3, 
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If my secretary, Marcus Tullius, Vvere not 
I should be able to send you a more 
explicit answer to your letter. This, however, 
I will assure you, that, with regard to exhibit- 
ing the accounts ^ you mention, (for I will not 
venture to -be so positive as to any other in- 
ilance,) he has not intentionally taken any 
step injurious either to your interest or your 
reputation. As to my own share in this trans- 
action, had the law formerly observed in mat- 
ters of this kind been still in force, I should 
not, most certainly, have laid my accounts be- 
fore the treasury, without having, agreeably to 
those connexions that subsist between us*^, pre- 
viously examined and adjusted them with you. 
Bijt the ancient usage in these cases being now 
superseded by the Julian lavv^, which obliged 
me to leave ^ stated account in the province, 
and exhibit an exact copy of at to the treasu- 
ry ; I .paid you that compliment in Cilicia, 
which I should otherwise have paid you at 
Rome. Nor did I at that time by any means 
endeavour to control your accounts by mine ; 

2 These were Cicero’s accounts relating to the public ex- 
penses of his government in Cilicia ; in which the*re seem 
to have been articles inserted not altogether favourable to 
the reputation of Rufus as quajstor, and which he was de- 
sirous, therefore, should have been altered or suppresseci be- 
fore they had been delivered into the treasury at Rome. 

3 As proconsul and qutEstor. 

^ See p. 38 of this vol. 
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on the contrary, I made concessions to you, of 
which, I dare say, you will never give me rea 
son to Repent. The fact is, 1 resigned my se- 
cretary (whose conduct you now, it seems, 
suspect) entirely to your directions : and it was 
Tulliu.s, together with your brother, (who you 
desired might be joined with him,) that settled 
these accounts with you in my absence. I 
concerned myself, indeed, no farther than just 
to . cast my eye over them ; and I considered 
the copy, wdiich I thus received from my se- 
cretary, as coming immediately from your bro- 
ther’s own hand. In this whole transaction I 
have treated you with all possible respect and 
confidence; and it was not in my power to 
have employed a person to make up these ac- 
counts, who. would have been more cautious 
than ray secretary that nothing, should appear 
■ to your disadvantage. That I have paid a ne- 
cessary obedience to the Julian law, by depo- 
siting a copy of my stated accounts in the tw'o 
.prjrfcipal cities of the province, is most certain. 
But though I had many reasons for being de- 
sirous of passing them as expeditiously as pos- 
sible; yet I should have waited your return to 
RomCj had I not considered their being thus 
deposited in the province as just the same 
thing, with* respect to you, as if they had been 
actually carried into the treasury at Rome. 
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As to tlic article you mention relating to 
V'olusius, it could by no means be inserted in 
tlic account. I’or I am informed by tlrose who 
arc conversant in business of this kind, parti- 
cularly by iny most judicious friend Cainilkis, 
that Volustus cannot stand charged with thc^ 
sum in question, instead of Valerius®; but tliat 
the sureties' of the latter are necessarily liable 
to the navment of this debt. It amounts, how- ' 
ever, to no more than nineteen thousand ses- 
terces ^ and not to thirty thousand'', as you 
state it in your letter. For I had recovered 
part of it from V alerius, and it is only the re- 
mainder that I have charged. But you are 
unwilling, it should seeto, to allow me the cre- 
dit of having acted upon this occasion either 
witli generosity in regard to my friends, or 
(w hat, indeed,. I less value myself upon) evcli 
with common caution w’ith respect to myself. 
Why else should you suppose that my lieute- 
nant and praefect owe it to my secretary, ra- 


'I’lif nature of this affair concerning Valerius and Volu- 
sins, is utterly ine.xplicable; as it refers to a transaction of 
which we know neither the full circumstances, nor the par- 
ticular laws to which it relates. Vain, therefore, would he 
the task of retailing the several opinions of the commenta- 
tors upon this and the following passages, or the attempt.to 
clear them up by any additional conjectures ; as it is blotter 
to remain quietly in the dark, than to blunder a^bout in 
quest ot a light which is no where to be found. 

^ About 152/. sterling, 

7 About 240/. sterling. 
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ther than to myself, that they are eased of a 
very severe, and, in truth, a very unconscion- 
able burthen ? and why else should you ima- 
gine me so negligent in a point wherein both 
my duty and interest were equally and greatly 
concerned, as to suft'er my secretary to settle 
■ this account just as he thought proper, with- 
out requiring him even to read it o^er to me ? 
In short, though I flatter myself that I have 
taken no 'imprudent measures in this business, 
yet you will not believe, it seems, that I 
have bestowed upon it even a single thought. 
The truth, however, is, that the scheme of 
throwing oft' this debt from ^'^olusius was en- 
tirely my own; as I am endeavouring, likewise, 
to discharge the sureties of Valerius, and even 
Marius himself, from so severe a penalty. And 
I Jfave the satisfaction to find tliis my design 
.•not only generally approved, but applauded ; 
though, to tell you the whole truth, it is not, 
I perceive, greatly relished by my secretary. 
J^cvertheless, I thought it the duty of an honest 
man to spare the fortunes of such numbers of 
his friends and fellow'-citizens, when lie could 
do so w.ithout prejudicing the public interest. 

In regard to what you mention concerning 
Lucefeius, I have acknowledged that the money 
was deposited in the temple by my orders, in 
pursuance of Pompey’s advice. The latter iia.s 
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received this sum for the public use*; as Scs- 
,tius possessed Ihrnsclf of that M'hich you had 
deposited in the same place. I am very sensi- 
ble tfuit this is an affair in which you are in no 
sort contcrncd'. However, I should be ex- 
tremely sorry that I omitted to particularise 
this circumstance, if it did not most authenti- 
cally aj)pcar, by the decree of the senate, and 
by the letters which passed between us, for 
whose use it was delivered into the hands of 
Sestius. It was the notoriety of this fact, and 
the certainty that it was of no importance to 
you, which prevented me from making parti- 
cular mention of it. But since you wish that 
I had, I wish so too. I agree with you in 
thinking that it is proper you should insert this 
article into your accounts : nor will they, by 
that mean, appear in the least inconsistent 
with mine; as you will only^^add what I ohitt 
ted, and vouch my express orders. I have no 
reason, most certainly, to deny them ; nor 
should I, indeed, if I had, when you desired the 
contrary. 

As to the nine hundred thousand sesterces 
they are specified in the manner that , you, or 
your brother, at least, required. And if there is 

® For the purposes, jierbaps, of the war which he w:)- 
now preparinjT to carry on against Cajsar. 

9 About 7 263/. of our money. 
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any item in respect to my lieutenant which you 
are dissatisfied with, and wdlich (after having re- 
nounced the privilege I was entitled to by the 
decree of the senate *“) it is in my power to rec- 
tify ; I will endeavour to do so as far as I legally 
may”. In the mean time, be well assured I shall 
take no step in this aftair, if I can possibly avoid 
it, that may prove inconsistent either with your 
interest, or your inclination. 

In answier to your inquiry concerning my ho- 
norary list'^; I must acquaint you, that I have 
only delivered in the names of my praefects and 


10 It seems probable, from this passage, that there was 

some decree of the senate which indulged the proconsuls 
with a longer time for bringing in their accounts, than they 
were entitled to by the law: which privilege Cicero thought 
proper to wave. . Manutius, ^ 

11 There is a passage in the original between this and the 
next sentence, which is omitted in the translation. It runs 
thus : Tucerte pecunia exactaiVa elferrc ex meis rationibas 
relatis non oportuit, nin quid mefallit : sunt enim alii peri-- 
tiores. The principal difficulty of this period lies in the 
words exacta and efferre : which the commentators have en^- 
deavoured to remove by various readings and conjectures. 
But as neither their readings nor conjectures offeraiiy thing 
satisfactory, I leave it to the explanation of some more suc- 
cessful interpreter; applauding, in the mean time, the mo- 
desty of Greevius, who closes his remark upon this place 
with the following ingenuous acknowledgment, so unusual 
in a critic, by profession : Nihil in re tarn obscura dejinio^ 
says he, nec mihi ipse satitfacio, 

12 The proconsuls, upon their return to Rome, after the 
expi ration -of their provincial ministry, used to present a 
list of such of their officers and attendants, who had parti- 
cularly distinguished themselves by their zeal and fidelity 
in their respective functions# Manutius. 

VOL. ir# 


H 
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niilitai'y tribunes, together with those who at- 
tciulcd me as proconsular companions '•'T I had 
conceived a notion that no certain time was li- 
mited for this ])urpose : but I have since been 
informed, that it is necessary to present this list 
within thirty* days after exhibiting the accounts. 

I am sorry you had not the benefit of paying 
this compHment; as I have no ambitious views 
to serve by taking it upon myself. But it is 
still open to you, w'ith respect to the centurions 
and the companions of the military tribunes : 
the law not having fixed any time for presenting 
a list pf that sort. 

I have nothing farther, I think, to observe- 
upon your letter, except in relation to the hun- 
dred thousand sgsterces I remember you 
wrote to me upon this subject before, in a letter 
dated from Myrina’^, and acknowledged -it. to 
be an error of your own; though, if there be 
any error in the case, it seems rather charge- 
able on your brother and my secretary. But 
be that as it will, the mistake was discovered 
too late to be corrected : for I had then quitted 
the province aud deposited my accounts. I be- 

*3 These were generally young noblemen wh'o attended 
llie proconsul into his government as a sort of volunteers, 
in order to gain experience and acquaint themselves rvitlr 
business. Mnnutius, 

*■* .^bout 800f. 

A maritime city in vEolia, .a province of Asia, 
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licve, therefore, that the answer I returned was 
agreeable to the disposition in which I always 
‘stand towards you, and to those liopcs I had 
then conceived of my finances. I do not, 
however, remember that I carried my com- 
plaisance so far, as to make myself your debtor 
for that sum ; any more than 1, imagine that 
you intended this part of your letter as one of 
those importunate memorials, so frequent in 
these tHnes of general distress. You will con- 
sider, that I left in the hands of the farmers of 
the revenues at Ephesus, all the money which 
legally accrued to me from my government : 
and that this whole sum, amounting to no less 
than two millions two hundred thousand ses- 
terces*®, was seized for the use of Pompey. 
Whatever effect this great loss may have upon 
me, I am sure you ought not to b'c discomposed 
at yours : and ytou should only look upon it as 
a dish the less at your table, or an inconsider- 
able diipinution of what you might otherwise 
have t.\pected from my liberality. But had you 

One may judge from hence what immense wealth those 
rapacious governors of the Homan provinces ticquiied, who 
did not scruple to oppress the people comini rrt‘(l tt) tin ir 
charge, by every method of extortion that avarice could sug- 
gt'st. . For Cicero, who professed to conduct himself with the 
most exemplary disinterestedness in his province, was yet 
able, it appears, to acquire so large a sum in a single year 
as about 17,6'ooh of our money ; and that too from a pro- 
vince by no means the most considerable of the rejiublic's 
dominions, 

H 2 
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actually advanced these hundred thousand ses- 
terces to me out of your own purse, yet, to be 
sure, you are too complaisant to insist uplon a 
security ; and as to paying them, were I ever 
so well disposed, for that purpose, you must 
know it is 'not in my power. — You see I answer 
you in the same spirit of pleasantry, in which 
I suppose that part of your letter was written 
to which this refers. But to be serious ; if you 
think that Tullius can be of any service'^to you 
in this affair, I will send him as soon as he re- 
turns from the country. I have no objection 
to youV destroying this letter when you shall 
have read it. Farewel. 

LETTER III 

[A. U. 704.] 

To Terentia and to Tullia. 

lx w'hat manner it may be proper- 1® disposd 
of yourselves during the present conjuncture, is 
a question which must now be decided by your 
own judgments as much as by mine. Should 
Caesar advance to Rome, without committing 
hostilities, you may certainly, for the present 
at least, remain there unmolested : but if this 
madman should give up the city to the rapine 
of his soldiers, I much doubt whether even 
Dolabella’s credit and authority will be suflS- 
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cient to protect you. I am under some ap|)re- 
henf^on, likewise, lest, while you arc deliberating 
in wiiat manner to act, you should lind your- 
selves so surrounded w ith the army as to render 
it impossible to withdraw, though you should 
be never so much inclined. The nex't question 
is, (and it is a question which you yourselves 
are best able to determine,) whether any ladies 
of your rank venture to continue in the city : 
if not, Vill it be consistent w ith your character 
to appear singular in that point ? But be that 
as it will, you. cannot, I think, as affairs are now 
.^i^alcd, be more commodiously placed, than 
cither w ith me, or at some of our farms in 
this district : supposing, I mean, that I should 
be able to maintain my present post. I must 
add, likew ist* that a short time, it is to be feared, 
will protluce a great scarcity in Rome. How- 
ever, I should bb glad you would take the senti- 
ments of Atticus, or Carnillus, or any other 
friend you may choose to consult upon 

this.subject. In the mean while, let me conjure 
you both to keep up your spirits. ’The coming 
over of Labienus‘ to our party, has given af- 
fairs a much better aspect. And Piso having 


' Ltfbicnus was one of Caesar’s principal and most fa- 
vourite lieutenants in Gaul; where he greatly distinguish- 
ed himself by his military conduct. The Pompeian party, 
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withdrawn himself from the city, is likewise 
anotlicr very favourable circumstance : as^ it is 
a plain indication, that he disapproves the im- 
pious measures of his son-in-law 

I entreat youy.ny dearest creatures, to write 
to me as freq uently as possible, and let me 
know how it isr with you, as well as what is go- 
ing forward in Rome. My brother and nephew, 
together with Rufus, affectionately salute you. 
Farewel. 

IMinturncc^, Jan. the 25th. 


therefore, were very assiduous in their applications tovjgjv' 
him over to their cause; as they promised thenisehes gren 
iidvantaii,es from his accession. But none, however, appear 
to lunc attended it : and he who in Caesars camp had been 
estecined a very considerable officer, seemed to have lost al 
liis credit the moment he went -over to Pompey’s. 

Forfis in armis ' 

Citsaris Labicniis erat, nunc transfuga vills. 
llirt. BcL GaL viii. 52. AdAtt. viii, 2, Lucan v. 345 

I. 

Cicero, as has been observed in a former note, ha 
painted the character of Piso in the darkest and most odiou 
colours. But satires and invectives are not /generally tin 
most faithful memoirs: and it is evident, from con 

duct upon this occasion, that he was by no means .wlni 
our author represents him in one of ids orations, 
et pccnc fvnus reipuhlicoe ; at least if CcesaPs measures wer 
really more unfavourable to liberty than those of Puinpe} 
See vol. i. p. 37- rem. 2. 

A town in Campania. This letter, in some of the Lati 
editions, bears date in July, in others no month is spccitied 
But it was undoubtedly written in January : as it appear 
by a letter to Atticus, that Cicero’s wife and daughter cam 
to him at Formiae on the 2d of February. Ad Att, vii. 18 
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LETTER IV. 

[a. u. 704.] 

To the same. 

It well deserves consideration, whether it will 
be more prudent for you to continue in Rome, 
or to remove to some secure place within my 
department : and it is a consideration, my 
dearest creatures, in which your own judg- 
mcntsmiust assist mine. What occurs to my 
pres()nt thoughts is this. On the one hand, as 
.^isu Will probably find a safe protection ^ in I)o- 
labclla, your residing in Rome may prove a mean 
of securing our house from being plundered ; 
should the soldiers be suffered to commit any 
violences of'that kind. But, on the other, when 
T reflect that all the worthier part of the re- 
public have w’ithdrawn themselves and their 
fiimilies from the city, I am inclined to advise 
you tojblieav their example. I must add, like- 
wisefthat there are several towns in this canton 
of Italy under my command, which are parti- 
cularly in our interest: as also, that great part 
of our estate lies in the same district. If there- 

* T.his epistle seems to have been a sort of duplicate of 
the former : and though it is dated from a different place, 
it was probably written on the same day, and conveyed by 
some unexpected opportunity that occurred after he had 
dispatched the foregoing. 
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fore you should remove hither, you may not 
only very frequently be with me, but Hlici^sver 
we shall be obliged to separate, you mity be 
safely lodged at one or other of my farms. How- 
ever, I am uttulY^ioable to determine, at pre- 
sent, which of these schemes is preferable : only 
let me entreat .you to observe w'hat steps other 
ladies of your rank pursue in this conjuncture ; 
and be cautious, likewise, that you be not pre- 
vented from retiring, should it prov^ your 
choice. In the mean time, I hope you will 
maturely deliberate upon this point between 
yourselves ; and take the opinion also of »sh“ 
friends. At all events, I desire you w’ould di-‘ 
rect Philotirnus to procure a strong guard to 
defend our house: to which request I must 
add, that you would engage a proper number 
of regular couriers, in order to give me the sa- 
tisfaction of hearing from you every day. But, 
above all, let me conjure you both to take care 
of your healths as you wish to preeci'/jB mine. 
Farewel. 

Formia;?, the 25th. 

® A maritime city in Campania, not far from Minturnae, 
the place from whence the preceding letter is dated. 
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LETTER V. 


[A. U, 704.J 
To Tiro. 

You will easily judge of our. distress, when 
I tell you, that myself and every friend of the 
republic have abandoned Rome, and even our 
countrV, to all the cruel devastations of fire 
and sword. Gur affairs, indeed, are in so de- 
sperfyte a situation, that' nothing less than the 
:y.<i\'vJsrful interposition of some favourable di- 
vinity, or some happy turn of chance, can se- 
cure us from utter ruin. It lias been the per- 
petual purpose of all my speeches, my votes, 
and my actions, ever since I returned to Rome, 
to preserve the public tranquillity. But an in- 
vincible rage fdr war had unaccountably seized 
not only the enemies, but even those who are 
esteemed*^4lie friends of the commonwealth; 
and It was in vain I remonstrated, that nothing 
was more to be dreaded than a civil war. Cae- 
sar, in the mean time, unmindful of his former 
character and honours, and driven, it should 
seem, by a sort of phrensy, has taken posses- 
sion'of .Ariminum, Pisaurum, Ancona, and Ar- 
retum. . In consequence of this, we have all de- 
serted the city: but how prudently, or how 
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heroically, it now avails not to examined 
Thus you sec our wretched situation ! Ca':sar, 
ho^vever, has offered us the following condi- 
tions ; in the first place, that Pompey shall re- 
tire to his goix'i^.uient in Spain ; in the next, 
that the anhy we have raised shall be disbanded, 
and our garrisons evacuated. Upon these terms 
he promises to deliver up the farther Caul into 
the hands of Doiriitius, and the nearer into 
those of Confidius Nonianus ; the perjifJ^ns to 
whom these provinces have been resp^:tively 
allotted. He farther engages to resign hisi.right 
of suing for the consulship in his absence/ 
is willing to return to Rome in order to appear 
as a candidate in the regular fonn'^. We have 
accepted tlicsc propositions, provided he with- 

' So long as Cirsar kept himself within the limits of his 
province, Pompey treated his designs of invading Italy with ' 
the utmost conteir.pt: but CaJsar had np sooner passed the 
lliihicon, and p()S‘^tsscd himself of those several towns men- 
tioned in this letter, than it appeared that Pompey was ut- 
terly unprepared to oppose him. Accordind^ he with- 
drew from Pome into the more southern partS'dl with 
great precipitation, in order, as he pretended, to assInnjDle;, 
the troops in those quarters. But his real intention seems 
to have been to n'treat gradually io Brundisium, and from 
thence to draw tlu‘ war into Greece. The probable reason 
of this conduct will be explained in a subsequent note. See 
rnn. 4. on letter 13. of this book, p. 130. Aci Ait. vii. 8. 
Dio, xli. 

® In the oriiiinal it is, se pre^sentem trimndin%im petiturum, 
!Manutius conjectures, from this expressionj’that it. was usu- 
al to proclaim the names.of the candidates, on three market 
days, at which time the candidates themselves, it is proba- 
ble, were required to be present. 
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draws his forces from the several towns above 
me/itioned, that the senate may securely assem- 
ble themselves at Rome, in order to pass a de- 
cree for that purpose^. If l]c should tliink pro- ^ 
per to comply with this propo^al; there are 
hopes of peace: not indeed of a very honour- 
able one, as the terms are imposed upon us : yet 
any thing is preferable to our present ’circum* 
stances. But if he should refuse to stand to his 
ovcrtm^cs, we are prepared for an engagement : 
.but ajtt engagement which Caesar, after having 
in^cuVred the general odium of retracting his 
conditions, will scarce be able to sustain^ 
The only difficulty will be, to intercept his 
march to Rome, And this wc have a prospect 
of effecting, as we have raised a very consider- 
V^iblc body t)f troops : and ive imagine that lie 
will scarce venture to advance, lest he should 
lose the two Gauls; every part of those pro- 
vinces, excepting only. the Transpadani, being 

T’lio expression in the text is somewhat ambiguous : ul 
• sine rnetu dc iis conditimihis Row a sauiins haba i possit. Bu t 
the sense is cieteriniiied by the following passage in ii lelter to 
Atticus, where, speaking of these proposals of Caesar, and 
of the terms upon^yhich they were accepted, he adds: id si 
jeeisi^et (sc. Ca\sar), responsum cst ad vrbi??i vos rediluros csac 
et rem per senatum cojijecturos. Ad Att. vii. 14. 

4 The favourable prospect which Cicero givi s in this and 
the /ollowing passages of the senate’s affairs, is so little con- 
sistent with the despondency he expresses in the former part 
of this letter, that one would be apt to suspect they were two 
distinct epistles, which some negligent transcriber had blend- 
ed together. 
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Utterly averse to him. There are, likewise, six 
of our legions from Spain, commanded bV A- 
franius and Petreius, and supported by a Wry 
powerful body of auxiliaries, that lie in his rear. 
In short, if licjjh^urd be so mad as to approach, 
there is great probability of his being defeated, if 
we can but preserve Rome from hilling into his 
hands. * It has given a very considerable blow to 
his cause, that Labienus, who had great credit 
in his army, refused to be an associate lyth him 
in his impious enterprise ^ This illustrio^ps per- 
son has not only deserted Cresar, but joinei^him- 
self with us : and it is said that many othersj^i**^ 
the same party, intend to follow his exam[)le. 

I have still under my protection all the coast 
that extends itself from Formiae. I did not choose 
to enter more deeply at present into the opposi- 
tion against Caesar; that my exhortations, in order 
to engage him to an accommod'ation, might be 
attended with the greater weight. If w^ar, how- 
ever, must, after all, be ouiTot, it wilhWi>gppossi- 
ble for me, I perceive, to decline the command 
of some part of our forces®. To this uneasy re- 
flection, I must add another: my son-in-law 
Dolabella has taken party with Caesar. . 

^ See rem, 1. on let. 3. of this book, p. 101. 

® This, however, Cicero contrived to avoid ; and though, 
after much hesitation, he followed Pompey into Greece, he 
would accept of no command in his army, nor was he present 
at any engagement. 
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I was willing to give you this general infor- 
mation of public affairs : but suffer it not, I 
charge you, to make impressions upon your 
mind, to the disadvantage of your health. I 
have strongly recommended you to Aulus 
Varro, whose disposition to serve you, as well 
as whose particular friendship to myself, I have 
thoroughly experienced. I have entreated him 
to be careful both of your health and of your 
voyage, and in a word, to receive yon entirely 
under liis protection. I have full confidence that 
he will comply with my request, as he gave me 
puomise for that purpose in the most oblig- 
^ing manner. 

As I could not enjoy the satisfaction of your 
company at a season when I most wanted your 
Vjithful .services, I beg you would not now 
hasten your return, nor undertake your voyage 
either during the winter, or before you are per 
fectly recovered. For, be assured, I shall not 
think I .sea-you too late, if I see you safe and 
well. 1 have heard nothing of you since the 
letter I received by Marcus Volusius : but, in- 
deed, I do not wonder at it, as I imagine the 
severity, of the winter has likewise prevented 
my, letters from reaching your hands. Take 
care 'of yourself, I conjure you, and do not sail 
till your health and the season shall be favour- 
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ul)le. My son is at Foriniae ; but Tcrentia and 
Tiillia arc still at Rome. Farewel. 

(.'apiiii, .liiiuuiiy the 2ytli. 


.LJuTTEll VL 

[A.U. 70-1.] 

Quintus Cicero'' to Tiro. 

Your ill state of healtli occasions us "real 
uneasiness ; tor though \vc have the siiti '‘taction 
to hear tliat it is not attended with any danger- 
ous symplom.s, yet we are informed lhaV your 
cure must he the work of time. But we camio^ 
think, witlioiit much concern, of being longer 
se()aratcd from one whose agreeable coni- 

7 TIk* l)i ()tb('r of our author. Quintus Cicero, after hav- 
in'. pM-vstTi iliroin.;Ii the office of praitor, in the year of Rom 1 
()QC, WHS elected -i/n'ernor of A^ia, where he presided tliree 
wit!) iitile credit. He distinguished himself in Gaul, 
as one ot Ca?sai's lieutenants; but at the breaking out ot 
the civil war, he followed the fortune of Ponipt y. However, 
after the battle of IMuirsalia, lie made bis peace with Ccesar, 
and returned into Italy. He appears to i^fbeen of a 
haughty, imperious, petulant temper, and, in every Mew of 
bi.s ciiuracter, altogether unaniiable. But what gives it a 
cast of peculiar darkness, is bis conduct towards Cicero, 
wiiom he endeavoured to prejudice in the opinion of Ca?sar, 
at a time when they were both the supplicants of bis cle- 
mency. This, as far as can be collected from the Jetters to 
Atticus, was an instance of the basest and most aggravated 
ingratitude. : for, whatever Cicero’s failings might be in other 
respeet.s, he seems to have had none with regard to Quintus, 
but that of loving him with a tenderness he ill deserved. Ad 
Ait* i. 15. vi. 6. xi. 
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pany we learn to value by the regret \vc feel al 
his absence. Ilowevcrj notwithstanciing 1 wish 
most earnestly to see you, yet I conjure you not 
to undertake so long a voyage till the season and 
your health shall render it safe. A lender con- 
stitution can ill defend itself against the severity 
of the weather, even when sheltered under the 
covert of a warm roof ; mucli less when ex{)osed 
to all the inclemencies both of sea and land. 

y Foes to the weak are chilling blasts severe 

as ruiipidcs* assures us. Wliat credit you may 
give to iliat divine poet, I know not; but for 
myself, I look upon his verses as so many indu- 
bitable maxims. In short, if you have any value 
for '^e, endeavour the re-establishmcnt of your 
health, that you may as soon as possible return 
to 'sis perfectly recovered. Farewel : and con- 
tinue to love me. — My son salutes you. 

• 

8 A celebrated Greek dramatic poet, whose death is said 
to have been occasioned by excessive joy for having obtained 
tjie poetic prize at the Olympic games. He flourished aboin 
400 years before the Christian aera. 
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LETTER Vir. 

[A. U. 704.] 

Marcus Ccelius to Cicero. 

Was there ever a more absurd mortal than 
your friend ‘Pompey, to act in so trifling a man- 
ner, after having raised such terrible commo- 
tions ? Let me ask, on the other hand, whether 
you ever heard or read of a general, more un- 
daunted in action, or more generous in victory, 
than our illustrious Caesar? Look upon his 
troops, my friend, and tell me whether one 
would not imagine, by the gaiety of their ccfun- 
tenances, that instead of having fought their 
way through the severest climatqs in the inCf^ot 
inclement season, they had been regaling them- 
selves in all the delicacies of ^ase and plenty! 
And now, will you 'not think that I am immo- 
derately elated ? The truth of it is, if you knew 
the disquietude of my heart," you would laugh 
at me for thus glorying in advantages in which 
I have no share. But I cannot explain this to 
you till we meet, which I hope will be very spee- 
dily. For it was Ceesar’s intention to order me 
to Rome, as soon as he should have, driven 
Pompey out of Italy : and Jthis, I imagine, he 
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lias already effected ; unless the latter should 
choose to suffer a blockade in Brundisium. 

My principal reason for wishing to be at 
Rome, is, in order to pour forth' the fulness of 
my heart before you ; for full, believe me, it is. 
And yet the joy of seeing you, may, perhaps, 
make me, as usual, forget all my complaints, 
and banish from my thoughts whatever I in- 
tended to say. In the mean while, I am obli- 
ged (as a punishment, I suppose, for my sins) 
to march back towards the Alps. I am indebted 
for this agreeable expedition to a foolish insur- 
rection of the Intemelii^. Bellienus, whose 
mother was a slave in the family of Demetrius, 
and')w ho commands, the garrison there, w as 
bribed by the opposite faction to seize and 
strangle a certain nobleman of that place, called 
Doi\iitius, a person connected with Caesar by 
the rites of hospitality The citizens, in resent- 


* The inhabitants of Intomeliura : a maritime city in 
Ligqria, now called Vintimiglia, in the territories of Genoa. 

^ Hospitality was considered from ihe earliest ages, as 
in the number of the primary .social duties. The sacred 
historian haj> recorded a remarkable instance of this kind, in 
the story of Lot, who would rather have sacrificed his own 
daughters to the flagitious demands of his infamous fellow 
citizens, tfian give up the supposed travellers whom he had 
• invited to rest under the shadow of his roof. Agreeably to this 
Eastern practice, Homer frequently inculcates the maxim, 
^ that strangers are to be received as guests froin heaven : 

• yot ,2 ^10$ emv d/iravtss 


•VOL. II. 


1 
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meat of this outrage, have taken up arms ; and 
1 have the mortification to be commanded to 
march tliitlier tlirough a deep snow, with four 
cohorts, in order to quell them. Surely the 
Domitii arc a curse wherever they exist. I 
wish, at least, that our heaven-descended* 
chief 'had acted like this other” of more humble 


And Horace mentions tlie hospitable connexion, among 
rho!<e of and most tender regard : 

Quo .sit fmore pan ns., tpiof rater amandus et hospes. 
ii will appear by several passages in the ff)llowing letters, 
tliat this generous virtue subsisted among the Romans,^ when 
every other was almost utterly extinct. The custom, indeed, 
of receiving strangers was so generally established, that tra- 
vellers were scarce ever reduced to the necessity of taking 
uj) their lodgings at an inn. I’hose who whtc thus enter- 
tiiinedjor who exercised the same rites of humanity la.tTards 
Olliers, were called hospites: ami they mutually excpingcd 
certain tokens which were termed tessera hospitmtatis. 
These were preserved in families, and carefully transmitted 
from father to son, as memorials and pleclge.s of the suimc 
good offices betw'ei'ri their de.sceiulaiits, xix. Homer. 
Odpss. xiv. 207'. Hor. Art. Poet. 31tL 

4 Caesar afl'ected to be thought a descendant from dilneas, 
who, it is well known, was supposed to have received his 
birth from Venus. Accordingly, in allusion to this pretend- 
ed divinity of his lineage, he always wore a ring, on which 
was ( iigraven the figure of that goddess, and with which he 
used to seal his most important dispatches. The propaga- 
ting a belief of this kind, must necessarily have proved of 
singular service to Ca*sar's purposes ; as it impressed a pe- 
culiar veneration of his person upon the minds of the popu- 
lace. Antony very successfully made use of it to instigate 
them against the conspirators, when he reminded them, in 
the funeral oration which he spok(‘ over Caesar’s body, that 
he derived his origin on one side from the ancient kings of^ 
Italy, and on the other from the immortal gods. Suet', in 
vit. Jui 6. Dioy xliv. p. 235. 259. 

"» Bellieniis, commander of the garrison at Intemelium ; 
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lineage, and had treated Dotnitius at Corfi- 
nium®, in the same manner that his name-sake 
has been treated at Intemclium. I salute your 
son.- Farewel. 


LETTER VIII. 

[A. U. 704.] 

To Tiro. 

I SHALL think myself indebted to you for all 
that I most value, wlienever you give me the 
satisfaction of seeing you perfectly recovered. 
In. the mean time, I am in the utmost impa- 
tien^je for the return of Menander, whom I lately 
dispatched with a letter to you. I conjure you, 
if you have any affection for me, to take care 
of your health, and let me see you as soon as it 
shall be thoroughly re-established. Earcwel. 
April the 10th. 


and who, as appears from this letter, was the son of a fe- 
mifle slave. 

^ Domitius Enobarbus, a little before the dale of this let- 
ter, was besieged, in Corfinium, by Ca?sar, to whom he 
was at length obliged to surrender the town. Caesar treated 
him with great generosity ; and not only gave him his liberty, 
but restored to him a sum of money which he had lodged in 
the public treasury of the city. Some account of the occa- 
sion oT this inveterate enmity which Coelius expresses to- 
wards Domitius, may be seen in the 15th let. of the preced- 
j«g book,*p. 65* Cas, dt Bel, Civil* i. 23, 
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LETTER IX. 

[A.U. 704.] 

To the same. 

Menander returned a day later than I ex- 
pected, which caused me to pass a miserable 
night, in the most disquieting apprehensions. 
But though your letter did not remove my un- 
certainty as to your health, it in some mea- 
sure, however, dispelled the gloom which had 
overcast my mind; as it was an evidence, at 
least, that you were still in being. 

I liavc bidden adieu to all my literary amme- 
mcnts of e very kind ; nor shall 1 be capabre of 
resuming them again till I see you here. Mean- 
while, I desire you would give orders that ypur 
physician’s demands may be satisHed ; for which 
purpose I have, likewise, written to Curius. The 
former, I am told, attributes your distemper to 
that anxiety w hich I hear you indulge. But, 
if you have any regard for me, awaken in your 
breast that manly spirit of philosophy, for which 
I so tenderly love and value you. It is impos- 
sible you should recover your health, if' you do 
not preserve your spirits ; and I entreat you to 
keep them up, for my sake as well as your own. 
I desire you, likewise, to retain Acastus, that 
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you may be the more conveniently attended. In 
a word, my Tiro, preserve yourself for me. 

Remember the time for the performance of 
ray promise is approaching; but, if you return 
to Italy before the day I fixed for that purpose, 
I will execute it immediately. Again and again 
I bid you farewel. 


LETTER X. 

[A. U. 704.] 

To the same. 

iEcYPTA returned hither on the 12th of 
ApWl. But, though he assured me that you had 
lost . your fever, and were much mended, it 
gave me great uneasiness to find, that you were 
not yet able to ’write ; and the more so, as Mer- 
mia, whom I expected the same day, is not 
yet arrived. The’ concern I feel on account of 
your health is beyond all belief. Free me from 
this disquietude, I conjure you ; and, in return, 
I will ease you of all yours. I would write a 
longer letter, if I thought you were in a dispo- 
sition to read one. I will, therefore, only add 
my request, that you would employ that excel- 

^ Tile commentators suppose, with great pro^bility, that 
this alludes to a promise which Cicero had made to Tiro, 
of giving him his freedom. 
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lent understanding for which I so greatly es- 
teem you, in studying what methods may best 
prcserveyou both to yourself and to me. 1 repeat 
it again and again, take care of your health. 
Farewcl. 

Since I wrote the above, Hermia is arrived. 
He deliver^ your letter to me, which is written, 
I perceive, -with a very unsteady hand. How- 
ever, I cannot wonder at it, after so severe an 
illness. I dispatch iEgypta with this ; and as 
he is a good-natured fellow, and seems to have 
an affection for you, I desire you would Iceep 
him to attend you. He is accompanied with a 
cook, whom I have, likewise, sent for your use. 
Farewcl. 


LETTER XL 

[A. U. 704.] 

Quintus Cicero, to' the same*. 

I HAVE strongly reproached you in my own 
mind, for suffering a second packet to come 
away without inclosing a letter to me. All 
your own rhetoric will be insufficient to avert 
the punishment you have incurred by .this un- 

• The time when this letter was written is altogether un- 
certain ; and it is placed under the present year, flot because 
there is any good reason for it, but because there is none 
against it. 
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Icind neglectj aiuj you must have recourse to 
some elaborate production of your patron’s 
eloquence, to appease my wrath. Though I 
doubt whether even his oratory will be able to 
persuade me that you have not been guilty of 
a very unpardonable omission. I remember it 
wa§ a custom of my mother, to put a seal upon 
her empty casksi in order, if any of her liquors 
should be purloined, that tlie servants might 
not pretend the vessel had been exhausted be- 
fore. In the same manner you should write to 
me; though you have nothing to say ; that your 
empty letters may be a proof, at least, that you 
would not defraud me of what I viflue. 1 va- 
lue' all, indeed, that come from you, as the 
very sincere and agreeable dictates of your 
heart. Farewel, and continue to love me. 

LETTER XII. 

- -.^lA. U. 704.] 

To Servius Sulpicius*. 

I AM informed, by a letter from my friend 
Trebatius, that you lately inquired after me, 
and expressed, at the same time, much concern, 

* Servius Sulpicius Rufus was descended from one of the 
noblest and most considerable families in Rome; several of 
his ancestors having borne the highest offices and honours of 
the republic. He was elected to the consular dignity in the 
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that your indisposition had prevented you from 
seeing me when I was in the suburbs of Rome. 
To which he adds, that you are desirous, if I 
should approach the city, of having a confer- 
ence with me, in order to deliberate in what 
manner it becomes us to act in this critical sea- 
son. 1 sincerely wish it had been in our power 
to have conferred together, ere our affairs were 
utterly ruined ; as I am persuaded we might 
have contributed somewhat to the support of our 
declining constitution. For, as you had long 
foreseen these public calamities, so I had the plea- 
sure to hear, whilst I was in Cilicia, tliat both 
during your consulate, and afterwards, you al- 
ways stood forth an advocate for the peace of our 
country^. But, though I totally concurred with 
you in these sentiments ; yet, upon my return to 
Rome, it w as too late to enforce them. I w^as, in- 
deed, wholly unsupported in my opinion ; and not 
only found myself among a set of men who were 

ye«'ir of Rome 702 ; to which his eminent skill in the law 
principally contributed. Suet, in vit, Tiberii, Dio^ xii. 
p. 148. See rem. 6. on let. 1. B. ix. 

2 Sulj)icius was well aware, that the recalling Caesar from 
his government in Gaul before the expiration of the time for 
which it was granted him, together with the refusing him the 
privilege, which he had obtained by an express law, of su- 
ing for the consulate in his absence, would inevitably. dravv\ 
on a civil war. And, accordingly, he exerted himselr with^ 
great zeal in opposing his colleague, Marcus Claudius Mar- 
cell us, in the several attempts which he made for that pur- 
pose. Dio, ubi sup. 
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madly inflamed with a thirst of war, but was 
considered,, likewise, as one who^ by a long ab- 
sence, was utterly unacquainted with the true 
state of the commonwealth. But though it 
seems in vain to hope that our united counsels 
can now avail the republic ; yet, if they can in 
any degree advantage ourselves, therd is no 
man with whom I should more willingly con- 
fer. Not, indeed, with any view of securing 
the least part of our former dignities, but to 
consider in what manner we may most worthily 
deplore their loss : for I well know that your 
mind is amply stored with those examples of 
the great, and those maxims of the wise, which 
ought to guide and animate our conduct in this 
important conjuncture. 

I should have told you before now, that your 
presence in the senate, or, to speak more pro- 
perly, in the contention of senat 07 -s^, w ould be 
altogether ineffectual, if I had not been appre- 
hensive of givitig bflFence to that person who 
epdeavoured, by instancing your example, to 
persuade me to join them. I very plainly as- 
sured him, however, when he applied to me for 

® The meeting of the senate, to which Cicero alludes, was 
|ield in Rome, after Pompey had deserted Italy. Cicero 
/callsnt a convention of senators,^’ as notadruitling the le- 
gality of its assembling ; both the consuls, together with the 
principal magistrates of the republic, having withdrawn 
themselves, together with Pompey, into Greece. 
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this purpose, that if I went to the senate, I 
should declare the same opinion concerning 
peace, and his expedition into Spain, which 
you had already delivered as yours*. 

The flames of war, you see, have spread 
themselves throughout the whole Roman do- 
minions, and all the world have taken up arms 
under our. respective chiefs. Rome, in the 
mean time, destitute of all rule or magistracy, 
of all justice or control, is wretchedly aban- 
doned to the dreadful inroads of rapine and 
devastation. In this general anarchy and c'on- 
fusion, I know not what to expect : I scarce 
know even what to wish. But, notwithstand- 
ing I had determined to retire to a farther dis- 
tance from Rome, (as, indeed, I cannot even 
hear it named without reluctance,) yet I pay 
so great a regard to your judgment, that, if 
you think any advantage may arise from our 
interview, I am willing to return. ' In the mean 

4 Cicero liacl an interview with Caesar, in the return pf the 
latter Ironi Biundisium, after Pompey had abandoned that 
city and fled into Greece. Caesar laboured to prevail with 
our author to return to Rome, and take his seat in the senate. 
But Cicero acted upon this ocasion.with a spirit, which we 
cannot but regret should have ever deserted him.. He de- 
clared he would not attend the senate, but upon the terms 
of being at full liberty to deliver his sentiments, which hj 
confessed were utterly against carrying the war into Spain,' 
and altogether in favour of peace. Caesar as plainly assured 
him, that this was what he could not suifer ; and recommend- 
ing it to him to think better of the matter, the conference 
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time, I have reijuested Trebatius to receive 
your commands, if you should be desirous of 
communicating any to me by his mouth. I 
should be glad, indeed, that you would employ 
either him, or any other of your friends whom 
you can trust upon this occasion ; as I would 
not lay you under the necessity of going out of 
Rome, or be myself obliged to advance much 
nearer to it. Perhaps I attribute too much to 
iny own judgment, though I am sure I do not 
to yours, when I add, lliat I am persuaded the 
world will approve whatever measures we shall 
agree upon. Farewel. 

LETTER XIII. 

[A. U. 704.] 

Mar<Jus Ccelius, to Cicero. 

The melancholy cast of your letter affects me 
witli the deepest concern : and though you do 
not declare yOur intentions in direct and ex- 
plicit terms, yet you leave me no room to 
dbubt of what kind they are®. I thus in- 
stantly, therefore, take up my pen, in order to 
conjure you, my dear friend, by the tenderness 
you bear to your children, and by all that is 

ended : very little/' says Cicero, ** to the satisfaction of 
Caesar, and very much to my own/' Ad Att, ix. 18. 

® That Cicero had formed a resolution of following Pom- 
pey into Greece. 
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most valuable in your esteem, not to resolve 
upon any measures so totally inconsistent with 
your true welfare. Heaven and earth will be 
iny witness, that I have offered you no advice, 
nor sent you any prophetic admonitions, which 
I had not well and maturely considered. It 
was not, indeed, till after I had an interview 
with Caesar^ and had fully discovered his sen- 
timents, that I informed you in what manner 
he would most assuredly employ his victory. 
If you imagine he will be as easy in pardoning 
his enemies, as he was reasonable in offering 
them terms of accommodation, believe me, you 
will find that you have made a very erroneous cal- 
culation. His heart and his expressions breathe 
the severest resentment; and he left Rome, 
highly incensed both against the senate and 
tribunes In plain truth, he is by no means 

^ Ca’snr, upon his return to Rome, after the siege of 
Bruiidisiuni, proposed to the senate that an embassy should 
be sent to Poiupey, with proposals of peace. Thisthehouse 
agreed to : hut when the question was moved concerning the 
persons to be appointed for this purpose, none of the mem- 
bers would undertake that commission. Caesar endeavoured, 
likewise, to procure a law for granting him the money in the 
public treasury, in order to carry on the war against Pom-f 
pey. But Metellus, the tribune, interposing his negative, 
Caesar obtained his purpose by a shorter method. Fot, 
breaking open the temple of Saturn, in which this money 
was preserved, he first plundered his country of her'^atri-\ 
mony (says Florus), and then of her liberty. Having thus 
possessed himself of an immense wealth, he immediately set 
out upon his expedition against Afranius and Petreius, the 
lieutenants of Pompey in Spain. Cas» BeL Civil, i. 33. 
DiOf xli. Flor, iv. 2. 
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in a disposition to shew the least favour to Ins 
adversaries. If you have any tenderness there- 
fore to yourself, to your son, or to your family 
in general ; if either my friendship, or the alli- 
ance of that worthy man' who has married 
your daughter, can give us a claim to some 
influence over you ; let me conjure you ‘not to 
disconcert the measures we have taken to pre- 
serve, our fortunes, nor lay us under the miser- 
able alternative of either abandoning a cause 
upon which our own safety depends, or of im- 
piously wishing well to one which must neces- 
sarily be inconsistent with yours. Consider, 
you have already disgusted Pompey, by this 
your delay in joining him ; and would it not be 
utterly impolitic, after having so cautiously 
avoided giving offence to Caesar, wlien his af- 
fairs were yet doubtful, to declare against him 
now that they are attended with such uncom- 
mon success? Would it not be the highest 
indiscretion, tp join with those who are fleeing 
before his troops, after having refused to act 
in* concert with* them, when they seemed in- 
clined to resist? In fine, my friend, let me 
entreat, you, whilst you are endeavouring to 
escap^the imputation of being deficient in pa- 
'triotiim, to be careful lest you incur the cen- 
sure of being deficient in prudence. But, af- 


7 Dolabella. 
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ter all, if I cannot wholly dissuade you from 
yonr resolution, suffer me at least to prevail 
with you to suspend the execution of it till the 
event of our expedition into*Spain ; which I 
shall venture, however, to assure you, will most 
certainly fall into our hands upon the very 
first appearance of Cfpsar’s troops. And what 
hopes the cfpposite party can possibly entertain 
after the loss of that province, I am perfectly 
unable to discover. As far, likewise, is it be- 
yond my penetration, what motive can induce 
you to join with those whose affairs are thus 
evidently desperate. This design, which you 
so obscurely intimated in your letter, had 
reached the knowledge of Ctesar: and the first 
thing he said, after the usual salutations had 
passed between us, was to inform me of w-hat 
he had hoard, concerning you. I professed my- 
self entirely ignorant that you had any such 
thoughts ; but if you had, I said, it was my 
request that he would vvrile td you in such 
terms as might most probably prevail with you to 
renounce them. I have recei<(M his commands 
to attend him into Spain : otherwise; I would 
instantly have come to you, w'herever yoti had 
been, in order to have pressed these reasons 
upon you in person ; and, indeed, to have re-'- 
tained you in Italy by absolute foTce. Consi- 
der well your scheme, my, dear Cicero, ere you 
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carry it into execution ; lest you obstinately, and 
against all remonstrances, involve both yourself 
and your family in utter and irrecoverable ruin. 
But- if you are affected by the reproaches of 
those 'vho style themselves patriots, or cannot 
submit to be a witness of the insolence of some 
in the opposite party ; let me advise you to re- 
treat into a neutral city, till our contests shall 
be decided. This w'ill be acting with a prudence 
M'hich I cannot but own to be a laudable one; 
and wdiich Caesar, I am sure, will by no means 
disapprove. Farew’el. 

LETTER XIV. 

[A. U. 704.3 

Cjceho, to Marcus Ciei.ius. 

1 SHOULD have lieen extremely affected by your 
letter, if reason had not banished from my heart 
all its disquietudes, and the despair of seeing bet- 
ted days had not long since hardened it against 
ePery new'imprission of grief. Yet strong as I 
must acknowledge my despondency to be, I am 
not seosible, however, that I said any thing in 
my la^ which could justly raise the suspicion 
you have conceived. What more did my letter 
contain than general expressions of dissatisfac- 
tion at the sad prospect of our affairs ? a prospect 
which cannot, surely, suggest to ypur own mind 
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less gloomy apprehensions than it presents to 
mine. For I am too well persuaded of the force of 
your penetration, to imagine that my judgment 
can discover consequences which lie concealed 
from yours. But I am surprised that you, who 
ought to know me perfectly well, should be- 
lieve ifte capable of acting with so little policy 
as to abandon a rising fortune, for one in its 
decline, at least, if not utterly fallen ; or so va- 
riable as not only to destroy at once all the in- 
terest I have established with Caesar, but to 
deviate even from myself, by engaging at last 
in a civil war, which it has hitherto been tny 
determined maxim to avoid. Where, then, did 
you discover those unhappy resolutions you 
impute to me? Perhaps you collected them 
from what I said of secluding rnysclf in some 
sequestered solitude. And, indeed, you are sen- 
sible how ill I can submit, I do not say to en- 
dure, but even to be a witness of the inso- 
lencies of the successful party ; a sentiment, my 
friend, which once, I am sure, was yours no 
less than mine. But in vain would I retilc, 
whilst I preserve the title* with which I am at 
present distinguished, and continue to, be at- 
tended with this embarrassing parade of lli^tors' . 

“ That of Imperator, See the first rem. on the last let. 
of B. i. 

t The lictors were a sort of beadles, who carried the en- 
signs of magistracy before the consuls, proconsuls, and other 
supreme officers of the state. These lictors continued to at- 
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Were I eased of this troublesome honour, there 
is no part of Italy so obscure, in which I should 
not be well contented to hide myself. Yet these 
my laurels, unwelcome as they are to myself, 
are the object l)oth of the envy and the raillery 
of my malevolent enemies*. Nevertheless, un- 
der all these temptations of withdrawing from 
so disgusting a scene, I never once entertained 
a thought of leaving Italy without the previous 
approbation of yourself and some others. But 
you know the situation of my several villas : 
and as it is among these I am obliged to di- 
vide my time, that I may not incommode my 
friends^; the preference I give to those which 
stand on the sea coast, has raised a suspicion, 
that I am meditating a fliglit into Greece. If 
peace, indeed, vvere to be found in that country, 
I should not, perhaps, be unwilling to under- 


tend the proconsul after his return from his government, if 
he aspired (as Cicero did) to the hcnovir of a triumph. 

2 Cicero undoubtedly gave, upon this occasion, but too 
much colour to the censurt* of his eiieinies : for it could not 
but have a very strange appearance, that he shoulil preservo 
the ihonghts of a triumph, at a time when his country was 
/• bleeding with a civil war. But as he was extremely am- 
bitious of this honour, he was equally unwilling to renounce 
it; still flattering himself, perhaps, that some accommo- 
dation between Caesar and Pompey would afford him unop- 
poptunity^bf enjoying what he so strongly desired. 

® That is, by continuing in the suburbs of Rome ; 
/where, as he had no house of his own, he must necessarily 
be a guest to some of his friends. For he could not enter th« 
city without relinquishing his claim to a triumph. 

VOL. II. 


JL 
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take the voyage : but to exited upon it in order 
to engage in a war, would be altogether incon- 
'iistcnt, surely, with my principles and charac- 
ter; especially as it would be taking up arms, 
not only against a man who, I hope, is per- 
fectly well satisfied witli my conduct, but in fa- 
vour of one whom it is now impossible I should 
ever rendeV so. In a word, as I made no secret 
to you, when you met me at my Cuman villa, 
of the conversation which had passed between 
Am{)ius and myself, you could not be at a loss , 
to guess my sentiments upon this head : and, 
indeed, you plainly saw how utterly averse I 
was to the scheme of Pompey’s deserting Rome. 
Did I not then affirm, that there was nothing I . 
would not suffer, rather than be induced to fol- 
low the civil war beyond the limits of Italy*? 

4 Cicero perpetually condemns the conduct of Pompey, 
in flibt retiring trom Rome, and afterwards removing the seat 
of war out oi’ Italy. But with regard to the former, it ap- 
pears, even from our author himself, that it was attended 
with a very good eflect, and which Pompey, it is probable, 
had in view vvh^n he resolved upon that measure. For it 
raised a more general indignation against Caesar to see Pom- 
pey til us fleeing before him, and rendered the people more 
averse from favouring his cause. Fugiens Pompeius mirabi- 
liter homines movet. Quid quarts? alia causa facta est:, ni- 
hil jam conccdcndum putant Casari, Ad Att. vii, 11. And as 
to Pompey s leaving Italy, he seems, as far as can be judged 
at this distance of time, to have acted upon a \^y rntipnal 
plan. Pompey s forces were much inferior to Caesar’s : and 
even the tew troops which he had, were such 'as he could by 
no means depend upon. As he was master of a very consi-.'' 
derablo lleet, there was great probability of his being able to 
prevent Caesar from following him into Greece : at the same 
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And has any event since happened, that could 
give me just reason of changing iny sentiments ? 
On the contrary, has not every circumstance 
concurred to fix me in them®? 

Be assured, (and I am well persuaded it is 
what you already believe,) that the single aim 
of my actions in these our public calamities, 
has been to convince the w'orld, tha't my great 
and earnest desire was to preserve the peace of 
our pountry; and when this could no longer 
be hoped, that there was nothing I wished 
more, than to avoid taking any part in the civil 

time that Afraniiis and Petreius were in the rear of Cipsar, 
with an army composed of approved and vett'ran forces. 
Italy wassupplied with corn fromlhecasiern provinces, espe- 
cially from Ihgypt : which Pompey was in hopes of cutting 
off by means of his fleet. 'I'hese provinces, togel her with the 
neighbouringkings, were likewise greatly in his intere-st : and 
he had reason to expect very large subsidies from tht in, both 
of men and money. Perhaps, therefore, whpn these se veral 
circumstances shall be duly weighed, it will not appear tliat 
Pompey determined injftdiciously, when he rtsolved to cross 
the Adriatic. 13. ix, 9« 8. JD/o, xli.p. 15S. 

5 Notwithstanding Cicero's strong assertions that he had 
no thoughts of joining Pompey, he had actually determined 
to do 1^0 a few days before he received the preceding letter 
from CodUus: as appears by an epistle to Atticus, wherein 
he expressly tells him, that he was only wailing for a fair 
wind. But before he wrote the present letter, he had receiv- 
ed some news not altogether favourable to Pompey 's party; 

his former design, and 
not think proper to 
own it in this letter) to retire to Malta, as a neutral island. 
This resolution, however, he soon afterwards njected, and 
fesumed his first intentions of following Pompey into 
Greece. And this scheme he at length executed. AdAtt, 
^• 8 . 9 . See rem.4. p. 141. of this voL 

TT Q. 


in consequence of which he renounced 
^as now determined (though he does 
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war. And I shall never, I trust, have reason 
to repent of firmly persevering in these senti- 
ments. It was the frequent boast, I remember, 
of my friend Ilortensius, that he had never 
taken up arms in any of our civil dissensions. 
Jiut I may glory in the same honest neutrality, 
with a much better grace : for that of Horten- 
sius was Suspected to have arisen from the ti- 
midity of his temper ; whereas mine, I think, 
cannot be imputed to any motive of that, un- 
worthy kind. Nor am 1 in the least terrified 
by those considerations, with which you so 
faithfully and affectionately endeavour to alarm 
my fears. The truth of it is, there is no cala- 
mity so severe, to which we are not all of us, 
it should seem, in this universal anarchy and 
confusion, equally and unavoidably exposed. 
But if I could have averted this dreadful storm 
from the republic, at the expense of my own 
private and domestic enjoyments, even of those, 
my friend, which you so emphatically recom- 
mend to my care, I should most willingly have 
made the sacrifice. As to my son, (who I re- 
joice to find has a share in your concern,) I 
shall leave him a sufficient patrimony in that 
honour with which my name will b^ rempm- 
bered, so long as the republic shall subsist : and 
if it be destroyed, I shall ha;ve the consolatioh 
at least to reflect, that he will suffer nothing 
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more than must be the common lot of every 
Roman. With regard to that dear and excel- 
lent young man my son-in-law, whose welfare 
you entreat me to consider ; can you once doubt, 
knowing as you perfectly do the tenderness I 
bear, not only for him, but for Tullia, that I am 
infinitely anxious upon his account ? I am the 
more so indeed, as it was my single consolation, 
amidst these general distractions, that they 
might possibly prove a means of protecting him 
from those inconveniences in which his too yene- 
rous spirit had unhappily involved hiui^. How 
much he suffered from them, during the time he 
continued in Rome, as well as how little that 
circumstance was to my credit, are points which 
I choose to leave to your inquiry. 

Affairs in Spain, I doubt not, will terminate 
in the manner you mention. But I neither wait 
the event of them ia order to determine my con- 


^ It should seem, by this passage, that Dolabella, who 
had contracted very considerable debts, was at this lime un- 
der »onae difficulties from his creditors : from whom Cicero 
flattered himself that Cassar^s power would have protected 
him. Some commentators, however, instead of UberaiUate, 
adopted in this translation, read libertate; and suppose that 
Cicero alludes to the prosecution in which Dolabella had 
been engag^^d against Appius: of which a detail has been 
given in the preceding remarks. But whichever be the true 
word, the sentiment is o^bservable. For surely it was utterly 
unworthy of Cicero, to fetid the least consolation amidst the 
calamities of his country, in the hope that they might prove 
a screen to Dolabella, either from the justice of his cre- 
ditors, or the malice of his enemies. 
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duct’; nor am I acting, in any other respect, 
with the least artifice. If the republic should 
be preserved, I sliall certainly hold my rank in 
it : but if it should be subverted, you yourself, 
I dare say, will join me in my intended soli- 
tude. _ But this latter supposition is, perhaps, 
the vain and groundless surmise of a disturbed 
imagination ; and affairs, after all, may take a 
happier turn than I am apt to presage. I re- 
member the despondency which prevailed in my 
earlier days, amongst our patriots of more ad- 
vanced years®: possibly my present apprehen- 
sions may be of the same cast, and no other 
than tlic effect of a common weakness incident 
to old age. Heaven grant they may prove so ! 
And yet you have heard, I suppose, that a robe 
of niagistracy is in the looms for Oppius ; and 
that Curtius has hopes of being invested with the 
double-dyed purple ® ; but the principal work- 

^ The contrary of this was the truth : for Cicero was, at 
this lime, determined to wait the event of Caesar’s expedition 
against the lieutenants of Pompey in Spain. And for this 
purpose he had thoughts of retiring to Malta: Meiit^m^opi- 
nor, capesmmus (says he to Atticus) dum quid in Hispania, 
Ad Att. X. t). 

8 This alludes to the contentions between Sylla and Ma- 
rius ; which, notwithstanding the probability of their termi- 
nating ill the total subversion of the constitution, the re- 
puiilic however survived. 

^ Oppius and Curtius were persons who probably had dis- 
tinguished themselves in no other manner than as being the 
servile insirumciUs of Caesar's ambition. '1 he former, how- 
ever, appears to have been in high credit during Caesar’s 
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man, it seems, somfrwhat delays him I lhro^v 
in this little pleaS)ln^;„i to let you see that I 
can smile in the midst of my indignalit)u. 

Let me advise you to enter into the affair 
which I formerly mentioned concerning Dola- 
bella, with the same warmth as if it were your 
own, I have only to add, that you may depend 
upon it, I shall take no hasty or inconsiderate 
measures. But to whatever part of the world I 
may direct my course, I entreat you to protect 
both me and mine, agreeably to your honour, 
and’ to our mutual friendship. Farewel. 


usurpation : but the latter is often mentioned in the letters to 
Atticuswilh great contempt. Servius, in his comment on the 
7th book of the .<£neid, informs us that the colour of the au- 
gural robe was a mixture of purple and scarlet : it is pre^- 
bable, therefore, from the expression which Cicero emphjys, 
that Curtius had a promise of being advanc ed into the sa- 
cred college. It might well discourage Cicero's iiopes of 
better days, when he saw men of this character singled out 
to fill the most imporj^nt dignities of riic republic. And, 
indeed, it was an earnest of what Caesar afterwards prac- 
tised, when he became the sole fountain of all preferment : 
w’hich he distributed in the most arbitrary manner, without 
any regard to rank or merit. Nullos non honoresy says one 

of - the historians, ad libidinem cepit ct dedit. Civitate 

donatoSyCt (juosdam € semibarbaris Gallorumyi ecepit in curiant. 
Suet, in Jul. 76- 

* Sed eum infector moratur. This witticism, which turns 
upon the.cquivocal sense of the word infector^ could not be 
preserved' in the translation. It is probable that Caesar had 
gained Curtins, as he had rriany others, by some seasonable 
application to his wants or his avarice : for Cicero seems to 
nse this word in allusion to the verb from whence it is de- 
rived, as well as in its appropriated meaning; injicio sig- 
nifying both to corrupt and to dye. 
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LETTER XV. 

[A, U. 704.] 

To Servius Sulpicius. 

I received your letter at my Cuman villa, 
on the 29th of April. I find you shortened it 
upon the supposition that Philotimus would 
deliver it into my hands; whom, it seems,, you 
iiad instructed to give me a more full and ex- 
plicit information. But he did not execute his 
commission with the care he ought : for instead 
of bringing your letter to me himself, he sent 
it by another person. However, this omission 
Avas supplied by a visit from your wife and son ; 
who are both of them extremely desii’ous you 
should come hitlier : and, indeed, pressed me 
to write to you for that purpose. 

You desire to know what measures I would 
recommend to you, in this critical conjuncture. 
Believe me, I am in a situation of mind which 
renders me much more in need of a guide myself, 
than capable of conducting another. But were 
it otlierwise, how should I venture to offer my 
advice to a man of your distinguished wisdoip 
and dignity? This, however, I will say, that if 
the question be, in what manner it becomes us to 
act; the answer is plain and obvious: but what 
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•w ill be most expedient for our interest, is a point 
far less easy to determine. In short, if we think, 
as I am sure we ought, that honour and true in- 
terest must ever point the same way, there can 
be no dispute what path we have to pursue. 

You imagine that we are both of us in the 
same circumstances ; and most certainly we 
both committed the same mistake, when we 
honestly declared our opinions in favour of 
pe^ce. All our counsels, indeed, equally tend- 
ed to prevent a civil war; and as this was tlie 
true interest of Caesar, we thought he would 
consider himself as obliged to us for supporting 
pacific measures. How much we were de- 
ceived, is evident, you see, from the present 
posture of affairs. But you look, I know^, 
much farther,, and take into your view, not only 
•what has already happened, or is, now transact- 
ing, but the whoje future progress and final ten- 
dency of these commotions. If, then, you 
should determine to remain in Rome, you must 
either approve the measures which are there 
c’arrying on, or be present at a scene which your 
heart condemns. But the former seems an un- 
W'orthy part, and the latter, I think, altogether 
an. unsafe one. My opinion is consequently for 
retiring: and the single point is, whither to di- 
rect our course ? But as public affairs* were 
never in a more desperate situation, so never 
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was there a question attendedi^ith greater diffi- 
culties : whichever way one turns it, some im- 
portant objection occurs. If you have resolved 
upon any scheme which is not consistent wdth 
mine, I could wish you would spare yourself 
the trouble of a journey hither : but if you are 
inclined to participate of my measures, I will 
w ait your arrival I beg you would be as ex- 
peditious for that purpose as you conveniently 
can : a request in which both Servius and 
Posthumia equally join*. Farewel. 

r 

LETTER XVL 

[A. U. 704.] 

To Rufus®. 

Though I never once doubted that I enjoyed 
the higliest rank in your friendship, yet every 
day’s experience strengthens me in that per- 
suasion, You assured me, I remember* in one 

1 Sulpicius bad an interview with Cicero at his Cuman 
villa, soon alter the date of this letter; but the former was 
so much dispirited, and so full of fears, that Cicero ebufd 
not brill*; him to any detcnriiiation. They broke up their 
conference, therefore, without coming to any explicit reso- 
lution : for though Cicero’s was already formed, he did not, 
think proper to avow his design of joining Pompey, to a man 
whom lie found in so timid and fluctuating a state of mind. 
^(l Alt. X. 14. 

^ The son and wife of Sulpicius. Posthumia was one of 
those many ladies who found Caesar as irresistible a gallant 
as he was a soldier. Suet, in JuL 50. 

3 Sec rem. i. p, gu 
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of your letters, fiiat you should be more assidu- 
ous hi giving me proofs of your affection now, 
than when you were my quaestor, as they would 
mote indisputably appear to be the free result 
of a disinterested esteem. And though nothing, 
I thought, could exceed your good offices to 
me in the province, yet you have since fully 
evinced the sincerity of this proinis*e. Accord- 
ingly, it was with great pleasure I observed the 
friendly impatience with which you expected 
my arrival in Rome, when I had thoughts 
of going thither; as well as the joy you after- 
wards expressed at my having laid aside that 
design, when affairs had taken a different turn 
from what you imagined. But your last letter 
w^as particularly acceptable to me, as an instance 
both of your, affection and your judgment. It 
afforded me much satisfaction, indeed, to find, 
on the one hand, that you consider your true 
interest (as every great and honest mind ought 
always to consider it) as inseparably connected 
with a rectitude of conduct: and on the other, 
that you promise to accompany me, whitiier- 
. soever I may determine to steer. Nothing can 
be more agreeable to my inclination, nor, I 
.trust, to your honour, than your executing this 
resolution. Mine has been fixed for some time ; 
and it was not with any design of concealing 
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it from you, that I did not acquaint you with 
it before. My only reason was, that, in public 
conjunctures of this kind, the communication of 
one’s intentions to a friend, looks like admonish- 
ing, or rather, indeed, pressing him to share in 
the difficulties and the dangers of one’s schemes. 

I cannot, however, but willingly embrace an 
offer which proceeds from so affectionate and 
generous a disposition : though I must add, at 
the same time, (that I may not transgress the 
modest limits I have set to my requests of this 
nature,) that 1 by no means urge your compli- 
ance. If you shall think proper to pursue the 
measures you propose, I shall esteem myself 
greatly indebted to you : if not, I shall very 
readily excuse you. For though I shall look 
upon the former as a tribute which you could 
not well refuse .to my friendship, yet I shall con- 
sider the latter as tlie same reasonable concession 
to your fears. It must be owned, there is great 
difficulty how to act upon this occasion. It is 
true, what honour would direct, is very appa- ’ 
rent; but the prudential part is far from being a 
point so clear. However, if we would act up, . 
as we ought, to the dictates of that philosophy ' 
we have mutually cultivated, we cannot once, 
hesitate in thinking that the worthiest measures 
must, upon the whole, be the most expedient. 
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If you are inclined, then, to embark with me, 
you must come hither immediately : but if it 
should not suit you to be thus expeditious, I 
will send you an exact account of my route. 
To be short, in whatever manner you may de- 
cide, I shall always consider you as my friend : 
but much more so, if you should determine as I 
wish. Farewel. 

LETTER XVII. 

[A. U. 7'04.] 

To Terentia and Tuleia. 

I AM entirely free from the disorder in my 
stomach; which was the more painful, as I saw 
it occasioned both you and that dear girl wliom 
I love better.than my life, so much uneasiness. 
I discovered the cause of this complaint the 
night after I left you, having discharged a great 
quantity of phlegm. This gave me so immediate 
a relief, that I cannot but believe I owe my cure 
fo some heavenly interposition : to Apollo, no 
doubt, and iEsculapius. You will offer up 
your grateful tributes, therefore, to these resto- 
ring powers, with all the ardency of your usual 
. devotion. 

I am this moment embarked*: and have pro- 

^ In order to join Pompey in Greece, who had left Italy 
about three months before the date of this letter. A late 
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cured a ship which I hope is well able to perform 
her voyage. As soon as I shall have finished this 
letter, I propose to write to several of my friends, 
recommending you and our dearest Tullia in the 
strongest terms to their protection. In the mean 
time I sliould exhort you to keep up your spirits, 
if I did not know that both of you are animated 

learned and most able panegyrist of Cicero assures u.s, that 
he took tiiis measure, as choosing to “ follow the cause 
“ which he thought to be the best, and preferring the consi- 
“ deration of duty to that of his safety/^ Cicero deserv'es so 
highly Irom every friend to genius and literature, that it is no 
wonder Dr. Middleton should not always speak of him \Vith 
the cool impartiality of an unbiassed historian. But it is the 
principal purpose of those remarks, to inquire, without pre- 
jinlices of any kind, into the real merit of Cicero s political 
cliaracter: and as his conduct during this important crisis 
will evidently shew the strength and measure of his patriot- 
ism, I shall tiacc it from the breaking out of the civil war 
to the present period, and then leave the facts to speak for 
tlu’m^il v(>s. ^ 

U])on the news that Cnesar was marching into Italy, Pom- 
pey was appointed general in chief of the republican forces; 
aiul tile principal magistrates, together with those who were 
invested with procoii.sular power, were distributed into diffe- 
rent cantons of Italy in order to raise troops for the defence 
of the common cause. Cicero had his particular district 
assigned him among the rest; but instead of executing this 
important commission with spirit and vigour, he remajncid 
altogether inactive at his several villas in that part of Ital};. 
And this he signified to Caesar, by means of their common 
friend IVebatius, who had written to him in Caesar's name, 
in order to prevail with him to return to Rome. Rescripsi^ 
H(l Trehatiuni quam illud hoc tempore esset difficile : iiic tamen 
in preediis meis esse, neque delectum ullum, neque negotmtii sus^ 
cepisse. Ad Att. vii. 37. Pompey, in the mean time, was 
pressing Cicero to join him : but he excused himself re- 
presenting that while he was actually on the road for that 
purpose, he w'as informed that he could not proceed without 
ihe danger of being iiflftercepted by Caesar's troops. Epist, 2. 
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with a more thatfiisanly fortitude. And, indeed, 
1 hope there is a fair prospect of your remaining 
in Italy without any inconvenience, and of my 
returning to the defence of the republic, in con- 
junction with those who are no less faithfully 
devoted to its interest. 


Cictr. ad Pom, apud epist. ad Au, viii. Cicercf, liowever, is so 
ingenuous as to acknowledge, in the same letter to Pompey, 
that so long as there were hopes that the negotiations for 
a peace would be attended with success, he thought it a 
justitiable piece of prudence not to be too active in tV)rward- 
in^ the preparations that were carrying on against C;esar; 
remembering, he says, how much he had formerly sud'ered 
from the resentment of the latter in the affair of his exile. 
This was explaining, at once, the true principle of his whole 
conduct, and he avows it more expressly in a letter to At- 
ticus. Non simul cum Pompeio marc transierimus? Omnlno 
non poterimus; exstat ratio dierum, sed tarnen (fateamur enim 
quodestj fefdlit ta me res, queefortasse non dehuit, sed fcfellit ; 
pacem putavi fore : qua si esset, iratum mihi Casarc?n esse, cum 
idem amicus esset pompeio, nolui, Senseram enim quam idem 
essent. Hoc verens in hanc tarditatem incidi. Ad Att. x. 8. 
Pompey, however, had no sooner set sail for (jreecc, tliaii 
Cicero was struck with the consciousness of his having 
acted an unworthy part : Postquam Pompeius et consulcs ex 

Italia exierunt, non angor, says he, sed ardeo dolore non 

Mum, inquam, mihi crede, mentis compos, tantmn mihi dcdeco- 
ris admisisse videor. Ad Att. ix. 6 . After several delihera- 
’ tioi\s, therefore, he was determined, he tells Atticus, to fol- 
low Pompey, without waiting the event of Caesar's arms in 
Spain. Ad Att, ix. 19. x. 8 . This resolution, nevci tlu h ss, 
soon gave way to a second; for having received stmie ac- 
/'^counts which contradicted a former report that liad been 
spread Concerning the advantageous posture of Pompey's af- 
fairs, Cicero renounced his intention of joining him, and now 
purposed to stand neuter. Ad Att, x. 9 « But a new turn 
in favoui' of Pompey seems to have brought Cicero back 10 
bis former scheme: for, in a subsequent letter to Atticus, 
wherein he mentions some reasons to believe that Pompe y ’s 
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After earnestly rccommeiSdinj; to you the 
care of your health, let me make it my next re- 
quest, that you would dispose of yourself in 
such of my villas as are at the greatest distance 
from the army. And if provisions should be- 
come scarce in Rome, I should think you will 
find if most convenient to remove with your 
servants to Arpinum*. 

affairs went well in Spain, and takes notice, likewise, of 
some disgust which the populace expressed towards Oesar 
in the theatre, we find him resuming his design of openly 
uniting with Pompey: and accordingly he resolved to join 
those wild were maintaining Pompey ’s cause in Sicily. Ad 
Att. X. 12. It d<)<'s not appear, by any of his letters, upon 
what motive he afterwards exchanged his plan for that of 
sailing diiectly to Poinjiey^s camp in Greece: which, after 
various debatt s with him'scif, he at length, we see, executed. 
There is a ]>assage, however, in Cassar's Commentaries, 
which, ])crluipn, will render it probable, that the news which, 
about this lime, was confidently spread at Rome, that Cae- 
sar’s army had Ijeen almost totally defeated in Spain, was the 
defermimng rea.son tliat sent Cicero to Pompey. The fad 
was, tlmt Alraniu’s and Petreius had gained some advantages 
over Ca3>:ir; but as they magnified them, in their letters to 
Rome, much beyond ilni truth, several persons of note, 
who had hitherto been fluctuating in their resolutions, 
thought it was now high time to declare themselves, and 
went off immediately to Pompey. Hcec Afranius, Pelreius^ 
qice, et corum amici, pleniora etiam atqae uberiora Romajn 
ad suos pcrscribehant, Multa rumor Jingebat : ut pene bel» 
lum conjf'ecium vidcretur, Uuibus Uteris nunciisque Romam 

pei'latis multi cx Italia ad Cn. Po7npeium prvficisceban^ 

tur; alii ut principes talem nuncium attulisse; alii nec even* 
turn belli ejpectasse, aut ex omnibus iiovissimi vemsse v%d€* 
rentur. Dc Hel. Civil, i. <53. . . 

^ A city in the country of the Volsci, a district of Italy 
which now comprehends part of the Campagna <Ji Roma, 
and of the Terra di Lavoro. Cicero was born in this town ; 
which still subsists under the name of Arpino. 
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The amiable ]^ung Cicero most tenderly sa- 
lutes you. Again and again I bid you farewel. 

June the 11th. 

LETTER XVIII. 

[A. U. 704.] 

Marcus Ccelius to Cicero. 

Was® it for this that I followed Cajsar into 
Spain ? Why was I not rather at Fornii®, that 
I might have accompanied you to Pompey? 
But I was infatuated ; and it was my aversion 
to Appius’, together with my friendship for 
Curio, that gradually drew me into this cursed 
cause. Nor were you entirely unacccssory to 
my error: for that night when I called upon 

f 

® This letter confirms the character that has been given 
of Ccelius, in a former remark*, and shews’him to have been 
of a temper extravagantly warm and impetuous. The re- 
sentment and indignation with which it is animated, was ow- 
ing to some disappointments that he had met with from Cae- 
sar, who had not distinguished him agreeably to his expecta- 
tions. Ccelius therefore, who was one of the praetors for the 
present year, endeavoured to take his revenge by opposing 
the execution of certain laws which Caesar had procun d. — 
His attempts for this purpose having created great disturb- 
lynces in Rome, he was not only deposed from his office, but 
/Expelled the senate: and the present letter seems to have 
been written immediately upon that event. -D/o, xlii. 
p» 195 . C<ES, de Bel, Civil, iii. 20. 

7 Appius engaged on the side of Pompey, as Curio was a 
warm partisan of Caesar. For the occasion of Coelius' re- 
sentment against Appius, ate B. vi. let. 14. p. $1, of this vol, 

^ See rcm. 4. vol. i. p.^2. 

’■ 1 . 
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you in my way to ArimininnS 'why did you 
forget the friend, when you were gloriously 
acting the patriot, and not dissuade me from 
the purpose of my journey, at the same time 
that you commissioned me to urge Csesar to 
pacific measures ? Not that I have an ill opi- 
nion of the cause; but, believe me, perdition 
itself were .preferable to being a witness of the 
insufferable behaviour of these his insolent par- 
tisans*. They have rendered themselves so ge- 
nerally odious, that we should long since have 
been driven out of Rome, were it not for* the 
apprehensions which people have conceived of 
the cruel intentions of your party There is 
not, at this juncture, a man in Rome, except a 
k%w rascally usurers”, who does not wish well 

• In order to join Caesar. Coelius wa,s one of the party 
with Curio and Antony, when they fled to Caesar. Dio, xli. 
p. 1 53. See the first lettar of this book, and rem. 4. on the 
^ame. 

^ The c hiefs of Caesar’s party at llome. 

When .Ponipey left Rome, upon the approach of Caesar, 
he declared tl'iat he slnould treat all those as enemies who 
did not follow him: a declaration, it was imagined, which 
he would moa t rigorously have fulfilled, if fortune h€td pul 
it in his powet Cos. Bd- CmL i. Cic. Epist. passhn. * 

As great numbers of those who embraced the party of 
Caesar were de cply involved in debt, it was apprehended that 
they would pr ocure a law for a general discharge from the'it^ 
creditors. Bfi it Caesar ecyusted matters by a more prudent 
method, and i n such a manner as to facilitate the payment 
of these loans i <vith little prejudice to those who had advanced 
them. It ap]: )ears that Csasar rendered himself, by these 
means, extrctt’ lely acceptable to those persons at Rome, who 
dealt in this s ortaf pecutiiary commerce. Cfrs. de Bel. Ci* 
ifiL i. 
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to Pompey: 1 have already brought over 

to your cause, not only those among the ple- 
beian families who were in the interest of Cm- 
sar, . but the whole populace in general. But 
you will ask, perhaps, what can this avail us 
now? Wait the event, my friend: victory 
shall attend you in spite of yourselves'®.’ For 
surely a profound lethargy has locked up all 
the senses of your party, as they do not yet 
seem sensible how open we lie to an attack, 
and how little capable- we are of making any 
considerable opposition. It is by no means 
from an interested motive that I offer my as- 
sistance, but merely in resentment of the un- 
worthy usage I have received : and resentment 
is a passion which usually carries me, you 
know, the greatest lengths. — But what are you 
doing on the other side the water '^? Are you 
imprudently waiting to give the enemy battler 
What Pomyey’s forces may be, I know not: 
but Csesar’s, I am sure, are accustomed to ac- 
tion, and inured to all the hardships of the 
most severe campaigns. Farewel. 

This_ boast of Cselius ended in nothing but his own de- 
struction. ’ For, not succeeding in his attempts at Koine, he 
withdrew to Thurii, a maritime town on the gulf of Ta* 
lentum ; where, eiideiivouring to raise an insurrection in fa- 
vour of Pompey, he was murdered by the soldiers of Caesar’s 
faction. Dio, xlii. p. l$6. 

** Cicero was at this time in Pompey^ii camp in Greece. 

■ i's * . 
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LETTER XIX. 

[A. U. 704.] 

Dola BELLA* to Cicero. 

I SHALL rejoice to hear you are well: I have 
the satisfaction to inform you, that both Tul- 
lia and myself are perfectly so. Terentia, in- 
deed, has been somewhat indisposed; but is 
now, I am assured, perfectly recovered. As to 
the rest of your family, they are all of them in 
the state you wish. 

It would be doing me great injustice to sus- 
pect that 1 have at any time advised you to' 
join with me in the cause of Caesar, or at least 
to stand neuter, more with a view to the ad- 
vantage of my own party, than ' of your inter- 
est. But now that fortune has declared on our 
side®, it is impossible I should be supposed to 
recommend this alternative for any other reason, 


i The reader has already been apprised, in the foregoing 
remarks, that Dolabella was son-in-law to Cicero. He Was 
a young man of a warm, enterprising, factious disposition, 
and one of the most active partisans of Caesar's cause. His 
character, conduct, and fortune, will be more particularly 
marked out as occasion shall offer, in the farther progress’ of 
these observations, . . 

* Csesar having defeated Afraniusand Petreius, the lieu- 
tenants of Poiiipey, in Spain, was at this time with his army 
before Dyrrachiuiu, a maritime city in Macedonia, now 
called Duraani. 
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but because the duty I owe you will not suffer 
nie to be silent. Whether my advice, there- 
fore, shall meet with your approbation or not, 
you will at least be so just as to believe, that 
it proceeds, my dear Cicero, from an honest 
intention, and from a heart most sincerely de- 
sirous of your welfare. 

You see that neither the lofty' title with 
which Pompey is distinguished®, nor the credit 
of h\s former illustrious actions, nor the advan- 
tages he so frequently boasted, of having 
kings and nations in the number of his clients, 
have any thing availed him. On the contrai'y, 
he has suffered a disgrace which never, per- 
haps, attended any other Roman general. 
For after having lost both the Spains*, toge- 
ther with a veteran army, and after having 
also been driven out of Italy, he is now so 
strongly invested .on all sides, that he cannot 
execute what the meanest soldier has often per- 
formed ; he cannot make even an honourable 

retreat®. You will consider then, agreeably 

• 

^ Whjen he was a very young man^ he was honoured by 
Sylla with the title of Pompey the Great; a title which he 
ever afterwards assumed. 

^ This tountry was divided by the Romans into the 
Nearer and the Farther Spain ; that part which lay near the 
Pyrenees and the river Ibro being comprehended under the 
forn^er appellation, and all beyond that river, under the 
latter. 

^ It is probable that some slight succes^^^hich Ccesar had 
obtained before Dyrrachium, had been greatly magnified at 
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. •• *' 
to your usual prudence, what hopes can possi- 
bly remain either to him or to yourself; and 
the result will evidently point out the measures 
which are most expedient for you to pursue. 
Let me entreat you, if Pompey has already ex- 
tricated himself out of the danger in which he 
was involved, and taken refuge in his fleet, 
that you \Vould now at least think it time to 
consult your own interest, in preference to that 
of any other man. You have performed every 
thing which gratitude and friendship can ex- 
pect, or the party you approved can require. 
What remains then, but to sit down quietly 
under the republic as it now subsists, rather 
than, by vainly contending for the old consti- 
tution, to be absolutely deprived of both? If 
Pompey, therefore, should be driven from his 
present post, and obliged to retreat still far- 
ther, I conjure you, my dear Cicero, to with- 
draw to Athens, or to any other city uncon- 
cerned in the war. If you should comply 
with this advice, I beg you would give mp no- 
tice, that I may fly to embrace you, if by any 
means it should be in my power. Your own 
interest with Ctesar, together with the natural 
generosity of his temper, will render it. ex- 

Rome ; for Pompey was so far from being in the situation 
which DoUiLiella here represents him, that Caesar found him- " 
self obliged to aMndon the siege of this city, and tQ retire 
into Thessaly^ fj&io, xli.p. 177. 
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tremely easy Tor* ybu to obtain any honourable 
conditions you shall demand; and I am per- 
suaded that my solicitations will have no in- 
considerable weight for this purpose. 

I rely upon your honour and your humanity 
to take care that this messenger may safely re- 
turn to me with your answer, Farewel. ■ 

LETTER XX. 

[A.U.r 04 .] 

To Terentia®. 

I AM informed by the letters of my friends, 
as well as by other accounts, that you have had 
a sudden attack of a fever. I entreat you, 
therefore, to employ the utmost care in re- 
establishing your health. 

The early notice you gave me of Caesar’s 
letter was extremely agreeable to me ; and let 
me desire you would send me the same expedi- 
. tious intelligence, if any thing should hereafter 
occur that concerns me to know. Once more 
I conjure you to take care of your health. 
Farewel. 

June the 2d. 

® ** This letter was written by Cicero, in the camp at 

Dyrracliium ; for there is one extant to Attic us later than 
“ this, and dated from the camp. Jd Att. xi. 18." Mr. 
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LETTER XXL 

[A. U. 704.] 

To the same’. 

1 ENTREAT you to take all proper measures 
for the recovery of your health. Let me re- 
quest, likewise, that you would provide what- 
ever may be necessary in the present conjunc- 
ture, and that you would send me frequent, acr 
counts how every thing goes on. Farewel. 

LETTER XXII. 

[A. U. 704.] 

To the same. 

I HAVE seldom an opportunity of writing, 
and scarce aily thing to say that I choose to 
trust in a letter. I find, by your last, that 
you cannot meet with a purchaser for any of 
our farms. I beg, therefore, you would con-r . 
sider of some other method of raising money, 
in order to satisfy that person who, you are 
sensible, I am very desirous should be paid®. 

’ Tills letter was probably written soon after the forego- . 
ing, ami IVoin the same place. 

® This letter, as well as the two former, was written while 
Cicero was with Pompey in Greece. The business at which 
he so obscurely hints, has been thought to relate to the pay- 
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* I am by no* m^ns surprised that you should 
have received the thatiks of our friend; as I 
dare say she had great reason to acknowledge 
your kindness. 

If Pollex * is not yet set out, I desire you 
would exercise your authority, and force the 
loiterer to depart immediately. Farew'el; 

July the 15th. , 

ment of part of Tullia's portion to Dolabella. 3ut it seems 
evident from the 4th epistle of the 11th book to Atticus, 
that Cicero was not iit this time come to any resolution con- 
cerning the second payment of his daughter’s portion: for, 
in a*postscript, he desires the sentiments of Atticus upon 
that subject. De peJisiane altera, says he, oro Ic omni cura 
considera quid faciendum sit. Ad Att. xi. 4. Now that this 
letter to Atticus was written about the same time with the 
present to Terentia, appears from hence, that Cicero plainly 
refers in it to the same epistle to which this before ns is an 
answer. Ex proximis cognevi pmdia non venisse : [Ad Att. 
ihid.^ which tallies with what he says in the letter under ex- 
amination : ex tuis Uteris, quasproxime accept, cognorvi pree^ 
dium nullum venire potuisse ; and proves that the date of each 
must have been nearly, if not exactly, coincident. For these 
reasons, it seems necessary to look out for another interpre- 
tation of the present Jiassage : and, from the cautious cir- 
cumstance of the name being suppressed, it maybe suspect- 
ed that Caesar is the person meant. It is certain, at least, 
that Cicero owed him a sura of money; concerning which, 
*h (4 e.xpresses some uneasiness to Atticus, upon the breaking 
out of the civil war : as he could not, indeed, continue in 
CaesaFs debt with any honour, after he had joined the party 
against him. Ad Att. vii. 3. 

® It appears, by a letter to Atticus, that this person acted 
«ts a sort of steward in Cicero’s family. Ad Att, xiii. 47* 
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LETTER XXIIL 

[A. U. 704.] 

* 

To the same. 

Mat the joy you express at my safe arrival in 
Italy \ be never interrupted ! But my mind 
■was so much discomposed by those atrocious 
injuries I had received*, that I have taken a 
step, I fear, which may be attended with great 
difficulties*. Let me then entreat your uttiuost 


^ After the battle of Pharsalia, Cicero would not engage 
himself any farther with the Pompeian party ; but, having 
endeavoured to make his peace with Caesar by the mediation 
of Dolabella, he seems to have received no other answer 
than an order to return immediately into Italy. And this 
he accordingly did a few days before the date of the present 
letter. Ad Att, xi. 7. 

Cicero, who was somewhat indisposed, and much out 
of humour, did not attend Pompey when he marched from 
Dy rrachi urn in order to follow Cmsar. Cato was likewise 
left behind, with fifteen cohorts, to conduct the baggage ; 
but upon the news of Poinpey's defeat in the plains of Phar- 
salia, he pressed Cicero to take upon himself the command 
of those troops, as being of superior rank in the republic. 
Cicero, who had all along declined accepting any commis- 
sion in Pompey's array, was not disposed, it may well be.ima- 
gined, to he more active against Caesar, when the latter had 
just obtained a most signal victory. Accordingly, he abso- 
lutely refused this offer which Cato made ; declaring, at tjic 
same time, his resolution of withdrawing from the common 
cause. This exasperated the young Pompey and his friends 
to such a degree, that they would have killed Cicero upon 
the spot, if Cato had not generously interposed, and con- 
ducted him safely out of the camp. It is probably to this 
outrage that he here alludes. Ad Att, xi. 4. Flut. in vit, Cic. 

3 It has been observed, that Cicero scarce ever executed 
an important resolutioDi of which he did not immediately 
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assistance ; though, I must confess, at the 
§ame time, that I know not wherein it can 
avail me. 

r would by no. means have you think of 
coming hither. For the journey is both long 
and dangerous, and I do not see in what man- 
ner you could be of any service. Farewe’I. 

Bi unclisiuin, Nov. the 5th, 

repent. This, at least, was the situation of his mind, in the 
presiiiU instance: and he was no sooner arrived in Italy, 
than he began to condemn himself for having too hastily de- 
termined upon that measure. The lettei’s which he wrote to 
Atticus at this period, and which comprise almost the 11th 
book of those epistles, contain little else than so many proofs 
of this assertion. Cicero imagined, after the decisive action 
that had lately happened in the plains of Pharsalia, that the 
chiefs of the Pompeian party would instantly sue for peace. 
But Cuesar, instead of directly pursuing his victory, sutVered 
himself to he diverted by a war altogether foreign to his pur- 
pose, and in which the charms of Cleopatra, perhaps, car- 
ried liiin farther* than he at first intended. This gave the 
Pompeians an opportunityofcollecting their scattered forces, 
and of forming a very considerable army in Africa. As this 
circumstance was utterly unexpected by Cicero, it occa- 
sioned him infinite disquietude, and produced those re- 
proaches which he is perpetually throwing out upon him- 
self in the letters ahovementioned to Atticus. For if the 
. republican party should, after all, have returned triumphant 
intd Italy, he knew he should be treated as one who had me- 
rited their utmost resentment. 

This and the following letters in this book to Tcrentia, 
were written during the interval of Cicero's arrival at Brun- 
disium and Caesar's return into Italy, which contains a 
period of about eleven months. 
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LETTER XXIV. 

' [A. U. 704..] 

To the same. 

The ill state of health into which Tullia is 
fallen, is a very severe addition to the many 
and great disquietudes that afflict my mind *. 
But I need say nothing farther upon this subject, 
as I am sure her welfare is no less a part of 
your tender concern than it is of mine. 

I agree both with you and her in thinking it 
proper that 1 should advance nearer to Rome*; 
and I should have done so before now, if I had 
not been prevented by several difficulties, which 
I am not yet able to remove. But I am in ex- 
pectation of a letter from Atticus, with his sen- 
timents upon this subject; and 1 beg you would 
forward it to me by the earliest opportunity. 
Fare we I, 

* The anxiety which Cicero laboured under, at this June- 
turc, was uiuloubleclly severe. Besides the uneasiness men- 
tioned in the last remark, he was likewise under great dis- 
quietude h orn the uncertainty of the disposition in which 
Cmsar stood towards him. And, to add yet more to the dis- 
composure of his mind, it was at this time that he received 
the cruel usage from his brother, of which an account has 
been given in rem. 7. p. 1 10. of this vol. He had still greatef 
nie-fortunes of a domestic kind, to increase the weight of his 
sorrows, which will be pointed out as they shall occasionally 
offer Lhemselves in the remaining letters to Terentia. 

^ Cicero was still at Brundisium, from which place all 
the following letters in this book to Terentia, except the 
last, seem to have been written. 
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LETTER XXV. 

[A. U. 704.] 

To the same. 

In addition to my other misfortunes, I have 
now to lament the illness both of Dolabella 
and Tullia. The whole frame of my mind is, 
indeed, so utterly discomposed, that I know 
not w'hat to resolve, or how to act, in any of 
my affairs. I can only conjure you to take 
care of yourself and of Tullia. Farewel. 


LETTER XXVL 

[A. U. 704.] 

To the same. 

If any thing occurred worth communicating 
to you, my letters would be more frequent and 
.much longer. But I need not tell you the 
situation of my affairs; and as to the effect 
they have upon my mind, I leave it to Lepta 
and Trebatius to inform you. I have only to 
add my‘ entreaties, that you would take care of 
your own and Tullia’s health. Farewel. 
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LETTER XXVII. 

[A. U. 704..] 

To Titius®* 

Therk is none of your friends less capable 
than r am to offer consolation to you under 
your prescht affliction; as the share I take in 
your loss ’ renders me gi'eatly in need of the 
same good office myself. However, as , my 
grief does not rise to the same extreme degree 
as yours, I sfiould not think I discharged the 
duty which my connexion and friendship with 
you require, if I remained altogether silent at 
a time when you are thus overwhelmed with 
sorrow. I determined, therefore, to suggest a 
few reflections to you, which may alleviate, at 
least, if not. entirely remove, the anguish of 
your heart. 

There is no maxim of consolation more com- 
mon, yet at the same time there is none w hich 
deserves to be more frequently in our thoughts,- 
than that we ought to remember, “We ate 

^ It is altogether uncertain who the person is to whom 
this letter is addressed: perhaps the same to whom the l6th 
of the third book is written. See rem. *, p. 348. v61, i. The 
precise date, likewise, is extremely doubtful: however, the 
opinion of Dransfeld is here followed, who, in his edition 
of these epistles, has placed it under the present year. 

1 Of his son. 
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men that "is, creatures who are bora to he 
' exposed to calamities of every kind ; and, there- 
fore, “ that it becomes us to submit to the con- 
“ ditions by which we hold our existence, with- 
“ out being too much dejected by accidents 
“ which no prudence can prevent.” In a word, 
that we should learn by “ reflecting on tlie mis- 
“ fortunes which have attended others, that 
“ there is nothing singular in those which befall 
“ ourselves.” But neither these, nor other argu- 
ments to the same purpose, which are inculcated 
in the writings of the philosophers, seem to have 
so strong a claim to success, as those which may 
be drawn from the present unhappy situation of 
public affairs, and that endless series of misfor- 
tunes which is rising upon our country. They 
are such, indeed, that one cannot but account 
those to be most fortunate, w’ho never knew what 
it was to be a parent ; and as to those persons 
who are deprived of their children, in these times 
of general anarchy and misrule, they have much 
less reason to regret their loss, than if it had 
happened in a more flourishing period of the 
commonwealth, or while yet the republic had 
any existence. If your tears flow, indeed, from 
tins accident, merely as it affects your own per- 
sonal happiness, it may be difficult, perhaps, en- 
tirely to restrain them. But if your sorrovr takes 
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its rise from a more enlarged and benevolent ^ 
principle ; if it be for the sake of the dead 
themselves that you lament, it may be an ea- 
sier task to assuage your grief. I shall not 
here insist upon an argument, which I have 
frequently heard maintained in conversations, 
as well as often read, likewise, in treatises that . 
have been written upon this subject. “ Death,” 
say those philosophers, “ cannot be consi- 
“ dered as an evil ; because, if any conscious- 
“ ness remains after our dissolution, it is rather 
“ an entrance into immortality, than an extSnc- 
“ tion of life; and if none remains, there can 
“ be no misery where there is no sensibility®.” 

® The notion of a future state of positive punishment, . 
seems to have been rejected by the ancient philosophersin ge- 
neral ; both by those who maintained the eternal, and those 
who only held the temporary duration, of the soul after 
death. Thus Cicero and Seneca, though of different sects, 
yet agree in treating the fears of this sort as merely a poe- 
tical delusion : [TuscuL Disput, 1. 21. 30. Senec, Consolat. 
ad Marc. 19 .] and even Socrates himself affixes no other 
penalty to the most atrocious deviations from moral recti- 
tude, than that of a simple exclusion from the mansions of 
the gods. This shows how impotent the purest systems of 
the best philosophers must have been, for the moral govern- 
ment of mankind ; since they thus dropped one of the ra'ost 
powerful of all sanctions for that purpose, the terrors of an 
actual chastisement. The comparative number of those is 
infinitely small, whose conduct does not give reason to sus^ 
pect that they would be willing to exchange spiritual joys in 
reversion, for the full gratification of an importunate appe- 
tite in present : and the interest of virtue can alone be suffi- 
ciently guarded by the divine assurance of intense punishment 
as well as of cwnplete happinessy hereafter. 
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,5^ot to insist,'! say, upon any reasonings of this 
^nature ; let me remind you of an argument 
which I can urge witii much more confidence. 
He who has made his exit from a scene where 
such dreadful confusion prevails, and where so 
many approaching calamities are in prospect, 
cannot possibly, it should seem, be a loser by 
the exchange. Let me ask, not only where ho- 
nour, virtue, and probity, where true philoso- 
phy and the useful arts, can now fly for refuge ; 
but where even our liberties and our lives can 
be Secure ? For my own part, I have never once 
heard of the death of any youth during all this 
last sad year, whom I have not considered as 
kindly delivered by the immortal gods from the 
miseries of these wretched times. If, therefore, 
you can be persuaded to think that their con- 
dition is by no means unhappy, whose loss you 
so tenderly deplore ; it must undoubtedly prove 
a very considerable abatement of your present 
affliction. For it will then entirely arise from 
what you feel upon your own account ; and 
have no relation to the persons whose death you 
regret. Now it would ill agree with those wise 
and generous maxims which have ever inspired 
your breast, to be too sensible of misfortunes 
which terminate in your own person, and affect 
not the happiness of those you love. You have 

VOL. II. M 
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upon aH occasions, both public ‘and private* 
shewn yourself animated with the firmest for- 
titude : and it becomes you to act up to the 
character you have thus justly acquired. Time 
necessarily wears out the deepest impressions 
of sorrow : and the weakest mother that ever 
lost a child, has found some period to her grief. 
But wc should wisely anticipate that effect 
which a certain revolution of days will un- 
doubtedly produce : and not wait for a remedyi 
from time, which we may much sooner receive 
from reason. 

If what I have said can any thing avail in 
lessening the weight of your affliction, I shall 
have obtained my wish : If not, I shall at least 
have discharged the duties of that friendship 
and affection which, believe me, I ever have 
preserved, and ever shall preserve towards you. 
Farewel. 


LETTER XXVIir. 

[A.U.,705.] 

To Tekentia. 

affairs are at present in such a situation, 
that I have no reason to expect a letter'on your 
part, and have nothing to communicate to you 
on mine. Yet I know, not how it isv-I can no 
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more forbear flattering myself that I may hear 
'irom you, than I can refrain from writing to you 
whenever I meet with a conveyance. 

Volumnia ought to have shewn herself more 
zealous for your interest : and in the particular 
instance you mention, she might have acted 
with greater care and caution. This,^ ho wcver, 
is but a slight grievance amongst others which 
I far more severely feel and lament. They have 
the effect upon me, indeed, which those persons 
undoubtedly wished^, who compelled me into 
measures utterly opposite to my own sentiments* 
Farewel. 

December the 31st 

®The commentators arc divided in their opinions con- 
cerning the persons to whom Cicero here alludes : as flu y 
are likewise as to the year when this letter was written. 
There are two periods, indeed, of Cicero’s lilV, with which 
this epistle will equally coincide : the time, when he was in 
banishment, and the time when he returned into Italy, alter 
the defeat of Pompey.* The opinion, however, of Vic tori us 
has been followed, in placing this letter under the present 
year : who supposes, not without probability, that the per- 
Bons here meant are the same of whom Cicero complains in 
fehe,2Sd letter of this book. 
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LETTER XXIX. 

[A. U. 706'.] 

To Acilius, Proconsul •, 

Lucius Manlius Sosis was formerly a ci- 
tizen of Catina'’; but having afterwards ob- 
tained tile ijccdotn of Naples, he is at present 
one of the ineiiibers of their council. He is 
likewise a citizen of Rome ; having been ad- 
mitted to tliut privilege with the rest of' the 
Neapolitans, in consequence of the general 
grant whicli was made for that purpose to our 
allies and the inhabitants of Latium. He has 
lately siiccoeded to an estate at Catina, by the 
death of his brother : and is now in actual pos- 
session. But though I do not imagine that 
Jiis right is likely to be controverted ; yet, as 

“ He wBS governor of Sicily : which in all that is knowa 
of his history. "I'hc laborious and a^:curate Pighius places 
hisadmini-stiation uf that island under the present year : and 
Mr. Ross assigns a very good reason for being of the same 
opinion. For it appears (as that gentleman observes) that 
Cicero's correspondence with Acilius \va.s carried on when 
the latter was proconsul of Sicily, and during the time that 
CfEsar had the supreme authority. It is probable, therefore, 
that these letters were written in the present year; because 
in all the others that fall within that period, the persons who 
severally presided in Sicily are known to have bepn Posthu- 
mius Albiiius, Aulus Allienus, and Titus Fursanius. See 
Mi\ liosss rent, on the Epist, FamiL vol. ii. p. 502. 

^ A maritime city in Sicily, now called Catania. 
tinued to be a town of considerable note, till the eruptions 
of mount Ktna in 1669 and 1()93, which almost entirely 
laid it in ruins. 
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he has other ajSfairs of consequence in Sicily, I 
hgcoininend his concerns of every kind in that 
island to your protection. But 1 particularly 
recommend himself to you as a most worthy 
man; as one with whom I am intimately con- 
nected ; and as a person who excels in those 
fscignces I principally admire. Whether 'there- 
fore he shall think proper to return into Sicily 
or not, I desire you would consider him as my 
very, particular friend ; and that you would 
treat him in such a manner as to convince him 
that this letter proved greatly to his advantage, 
I’arewel. 


LETTER XXX. 

[A.U.706.] 

To Tekentia. 

Tullia arrived here‘ on the 12th of this 

f 

month®. It extremely affected me to see a 
woman of her singular and amiable virtues re- 
duced (and reduced too by my own negligence) 
to a situation far other than is agreeable to her 
rank and filial piety*. 

, ^ Brundisium : where Cicero was still waiting for Cssar’s 
'arrival from Egypt. 

^ Dolabella was greatly embarrassed in his affairs : and it 
seems by this passage as if he had not allowed Tullia a main- 
tenance,- during his absence abroad, sufficient to support her 
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I have some though^ of sending iny son, 
accompanied by Sallustius, with a letter flS 
Cmsar^: and if I should execute this design, I 
will let you know when he sets out. In the 
mean time be careful of your healtli I conjure 
you. Farew'el. 


LETTER XXXL 
[A. U. 706.] 

To the same. 

I HAO determined, agreeably to what I men- 
tioned in my former, to send my son to meet 
C®sar on his return to Italy. But I have since 
altered my resolution ; as I hear no news of his 
arrival. For the rest I refer you to Sicca, who 
will inform you what measures I think neces- 
sary to be taken : though 1 must add, that no- 
thing new has occurred since 1 wrote last. Tul- 
lia is still with me. — Adieu, and take all possible 
care of your health. 

June the ^Oth. 

rank and dignity. The negligence with which Cicero re- 
proaches himself, probably relates to his not having secured 
a propi r settlement on bis daugliter, when he njadc the se- 
cond payment of lu r fortune to Dolabella. For in a letter, 
writu n to.,Atticus about this time, he expressly condemns 
liimselt for having acted imprudently in that affair. Inpen- 
sione seauuia, says he, cm Ad Att. xi. 19. 

4 In order to sup|>licate CsesaFs pardon, for haying en- 
gaged against him on the side of Pompey. 
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LETTER XXXII. 

[A. U. 706.] 

To Acilius, Proconsul. 

Caius Flavius, an illustrious Roman .knight, 
of an honourable family, is one w.it(i whom I 
live in great intimacy : he was a very particular 
friend likewise of my son-in-law Piso. Both he 
and his brotlier Lucius shew me the strongest 
instances of their regard. I sliall iTceive it, 
therefore, as an honour done to myself, if you 
will treat Caius with all the marks of favour 
and distinction that shall be consistent with 
your character and dignity; aUd be assured 
you cannot, in any article, more ctfeciually 
oblige me, than by complying with this re- 
quest. I will add, that the rank which he 
bears in the world, the credit in which he 
stands with those of his own order, together 
with his polite and fateful disposition, will 
aferd you reason to be extremely well satis- 
fied with the good offices you shall confer upon 
him. When I say this, believe me, I am not 
prompte'd by any interested motives, but speak 
the sincere dictates, of truth and friendship. 
Farewel. 
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LETTER XXXIIL 

[A. U. 70^.3 
To Tlrentia. 

I WROTE to Atticus (somfewhat later indeed 
than J onj^ht) concerning the affair you men- 
tion. When yon talk with him upon that head, 
he will inform you of rny inclinations : and I 
need not be more explicit here, after having 
written so fully to him Let me know as soon 
as possible what steps are taken in that busi- 
ness : and acquaint me at the same time with 
every thing else which concerns me. I have 
only to add fny request, that you would be 
careful of your health, Farewel, 

July the 5 lh. 

* Mr. Ross supposes that the lettei to which Cicero re- 
fers, is the 19lh of the lllh book to Atticus. If this con- 
jecture he ri^ht (hs it is I'ijihiy probable), the business hint- 
ed at concerned the making of Terentia^s will, and also the 
raising i>f money towards the support oJ Tulha, by the sale 
of some plate and furniture. Ad Att, xi. 20. 
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LETTER XXXIV. 

[A. U. 706.] 

To the same. 

In answer to what you object concerning the 
divorce I mentioned in my last®, I^cah only 
say, that I am perfectly ignorant what power 
Dolabella may at this time possess, or what 
ferments there may be among the populace’'. 
However, if you think there is any thing to be 
apprehended from his resentment, let the mat- 

® Between Tullia and Dolabella. The occasion of thii 
divorce is so daikl)’ hinted at in the letters to Atticiis, that 
it is altogether impossible to penetrate into the reasons that 
produced it: one, however, seems to have arisen from an in- 
triuui' that was carrying on between Dolabella and Mettdia. 
This lady was wire to LentulusSpinther (to whom .si'veral let- 
ters in the first and second book of this collection are ad- 
dressed), and is supposed to be the same pjerson whom Ho- 
race mention^ to have had a commerce of gallantry with the 
son of the celebrated fragedian iEsopus. See rcm. 6\ p. lip. 
vol. i, All Alt. xi. 20. 

7 Dolabella vvas at this time tribune of the people, and 
employing the power and credit with which he was invested 
•by that office, to the most seditious purposes. Among other 
attempts, he endeavoured to procure a law for the general 
cancelling of all debts, and likewise to oblige the proprietors 
of houses in Rome, to remit one year's rent to their respec- 
tive tenants. The disturbances ran so high, that the senate 
'yas undo*; the necessity of suffering Antony to enter Rome 
« with a body of troops, and no less than 800 citizens lost their 
lives' upon this occasion. But nothing provec^^ffectual for 
^ quieting t-hese commotions, till it was known that Ca?sar, 
after having finished the war in Egypt, was actually upon 
his return into Italy. Plut* in vit. Antm, Dio, xlii. Xtv. 
Ppit 118. 
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ter rest : and, perhaps, the first* proposal may 
come from himself®. Nevertheless, I leave yo<i 
to act as you shall judge proper ; not doubting 
that you will take such measures in this most 
unfortunate affair, as shall appear to be at- 
tended with the fewest unhappy consequences. 
Farcw''cl.^ 

July the lO’th. 


LETTER XXXV. 

[A. U. 706.] 

To Ac I LI us. Proconsul. 

Marcus and Caius Clodius, together with 
Archagathus and Philo, all of them inhabitants 
of the noble and elegant city of Halesa, are 
persons with whom I am united by every tie of 
fricudsiiip and hospitality. But I am afraid if 
I recommend so many at once to your particu- 
lar favour, you will be apt to suspect that I write 
merely from some motive of an interested kind : 
though, indeed, both myself and my friends' 
have reason to be abundantly satisfied with the 
regard you alw'ays pay to my letters of this na- 
ture. Let me assure you then, that both Archar 
gathus aw# Philo, as also the whole family of 

* The passage in the original is extremely corrupt. The 
translator has adopted the reading proposed by Mr. Ross : 
6€dsi metuendus iratus est; quiesce : tumub illoforiassemsceiur* 
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the Clodii, have; by a long series of affoction- 
'^te offices, a right to my best as>i<tance. I 
very earnestly entreat you, therefore, as an obli- 
gation that v\ill be highly agreeable to me, that 
you would promote their interest upon all occa- 
sions, as i‘ar as the honour and dignity of your 
character shall permit. Farewel. 

LETTER XXXVL 

[A. U. 706.] 

To Cassius. 

It was the hope that peace would be restored 
to our country, and tlie abhorrence of spilling 
the blood of our fellow-citizens, that equally 
induced both you and myself to decline an ob- 
stinate perseverance in the civil war\ Jjut 
though these sentiments were common to us 

* Csesar, after the.battle of Pharsalia, crossed the Ift lleF. 
pont in pursuit of Pompey. Cassius, who was at the same 
time sailing in those streights with a very considcnihle fle et, 
might with great case have destroyed him; as (\rstir was in 
no condition to have resisted so powerful an armament. Jhit 
Gassiiis chose to act a must unworthy and ireaclu ruus part, 
by deserting with his whole fleet to the conqueror. Suimi of 
the hist(»nans account for this conduct, by assuring us that 
lie was struck with a kind of panic at the amazing Idrliine of 
C^sar, which rendered him incapable of making any farther 
'resistance. Whereas it appeals, by the present letter, to 
have been in consequence of a very cMraofdina^ resolution 
he had formed in concert with Cicero, of rcsOTg the cause 
of liberty, for so they called it, upon a single engagement. 
in JuL 63. Appian. C* 483. 
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both ; yet, as I am considered as having been the 
first to inspire you with them, it is more my* 
part, perliaps, to render you satisfied with hav- 
ing adopted them, than it is yours to perform 
the same friendly office towards me. But to say 
the truth, (and it is a circumstance upon which 
I frequfcntly reflect,) we mutually convinced eaph 
other in the free conversations we held upon 
this subject, that a single battle, if it should 
not wholly determine our cause, ought to be the 
limits, however, of our particular opposition. 
And these sentiments have never seriously been 
condemned by any, but by those alone who think 
it more eligible that our constitution should be 
totally destroyed, than in any degree impaired. 
But my opinion was far otherwise: for 1 had no 
views to gratify by its extinction, and had much 
to hope from, its remains. As to the conse- 
quences which have since ensyed, they lay far 
beyond the reach of human discernment ; and 
the wonder is, not so much how they escaped 
our penetration, as how it was possible they 
shovdd have happened. I must confess m'y 
ow'n opinion always was, that the battle of 
Pharsalia would be decisive: and 1 imagined 
that the victors would act with a regard to the 
common Reservation of all, and the vanquished 
to their own. But both the one and the other, 
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I was well aware, depended on the expedition 
lyith which the conquerors should pursue their 
success. And had they pui’sued it immediately, 
those %vho have since carried the war into 
Africa'’, would have experienced (and experi- 
enced too, if I do not flatter myself, by my in- 
tercession) the same clemency with wiifch the 
rest of our party have been treated, 'who retired 
into Asia and Achaia. But the critical oppor- 
tunity (that season so important in all transac- 
tions, and especially in a civil war) was unhap- 
pily lost: and a whole year intervening, it raised 
the spirits of some of our party to hope they 
might recover the victory; and rendered others 
80 desperate as not to dread the reverse. For- 
tune, however, must be answerable for the whole 
train of evils which this delay has produced. For 
who would have imagined either th^it the Alexan- 
drine war could hfive been drawn out to so great 
a length, or that the paltry Pharnaces could have 
struck such a terror throughout Asia*. 


See rcm.3. p. 154. of this voU 

® Phaniaccs son of the famous Mithriclates, kin^ of 
Pontiis. [See^rjem. 2. p. 2. vol. i.] This young princo, ta- 
king advantage of Csesar's being engaged in the Alexandrine 
made an incursion into Cappadocia and the Lesser Ar- 
menia; the dominions of Deiotarus, a tributar^iftg to th« 
Romans. .Domitius Calvinus, whom Caesar had appointed 
to command in Asia and the neighbouring provinces, having 
received notice of this invasion, marched immediately to the 
lUsistauce of Deiotarus. The two armies came to an engage- 
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But though we both acted by the same mea- 
sures, our present situations, however, are e\f 
trcmely different. The scheme which you 
thought proper to execute has f;iven you ad- 
mission into Ca3sar'.s councils, and opened a 
prospect to you ot his future purposes : an ad- 
vantage, jnost certainly, that must spare j^ou 
all the uneasiness which attends a state of 
doubt and suspense. Whereas, for myself, as 
I imagined that Ctesar would immediately after 
the battle of Pharsalia have returned into Italy, 
I hastened hither in order to encourage and 
improve that pacific disposition which he had' 
discovered, by his generosity, to so many of his 
illustrious enemies : by which means, I have 
ever since been separated from him by an im- 
mense distance. Here, in truths I sit the sad' 
witness of thpse complaints'* that are poured 


ment, in which Pharnaces had the superiority. Calvinus, at 
the suine time, being called away by Caesar, wlio had occa- 
sion for those troops to complete the conquest of Alexandria, 
Pharnaces took that opportunity of entering Pontus, which., 
he seized as his hereditary dominions ; and wliere he cl)m- 
mitted great cruelties and devastation. Tliis letler seems to 
have been written soon after the transaction above related, 
and probably while Caesar himself was on the inarch in order 
to chastise fb© ip 9 clence of Pharnaces. It was in giving alv 
account of tbiit expedition, that Caesar made use of that celc- , 
b rated exf^^ipn ih a letter to one. of his 1 lie .ids, f^eni, vidiy 
vki. liirtySiL 31* P/af. in vit. Cce^ar, 

^ Caesar, after the battle of Pharsalia, sent Mark Ahtony 
into Italy as master of the horse: an oHicc, in tlre'ab- 
sanca of the dictator, of faptemo authority in the cbititAofif- 
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forth in Rome,' and throughout all Italy : coni- 

pjaints which both you and I, according to our 

respective powers, might contribute somewhat 

to remove, if Ciesar were present to support us. 

I entreat you, then, to communicate to me, 

agreeably to your wonted friendship, all that you 

observe and think concerning the prcseirt state 
• * 

of affairs : in a word, that you wouldinfonn me 
what we are to expect, and how you would ad- 
vise me to act. Be assured I shall lay great 
stress upon your sentiments; and had I wisely 
followed those you gave me in your lirst letter 
from Luceria', I might, without difficulty, have 
still preserved my dignities. Farewel. 


LETTER XXXVII. 

' [A. u. rod.] 

To Acilius, Proconsul. 

There is no man of the same rank as Ota- 
cilius Naso, with whom I more intimately con- 
verse ; as, indeed, the polite and virtuous cast 


wealth. But Antony abused the power with which lie wns 
thus invested taking advantage of the disturbances 
mentioned ip rem.T. p. 16*9. of this vol. turned them to his 
.(private purposes, by enriching himself with the spoils of his 
fellow-citizens. This seems to have 
general coipplaints to which Cicer 
Anton, Cic, Phil. ii. 24, 25. 

* Now called l.ucera, a city of Italy, situated in the Ca- 
pUiix^^ta, a part of the ancient Apulia. 


been the occaj^>4*f!n?f those 
o here alludes. Plut. in 
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of his mind renders my daily intercourse with 
him extremely pleasing to me. After havii^ 
thus acquainted you with the terms upon which 
we live together, I need add nothing farther 
to recommend him to your good opinion. He 
has some affairs in your province which he has 
entruste.d to the management of his freedinen 
Hilarus, Antigonus, and Demostratus ; these, 
therefore, together with all the concerns of 
Naso, 1 beseech you to receive under your pro- 
tection. I ask this with the same warmth as 
if I were personally interested ; and be assumed, 
I shall think myself highly obliged, if I should 
had tliat this letter shall have had great weight 
with you. Farewel. 

LETTER XXXVIII. 

[A. U. 706 .] 

To Tebentia. 

I HAVE not yet heard any news either of Cae- 
sar’s arrival, or of his letter which Philotimbs, 
I was informed, had in charge to deliver to me. 
But be assured, you shall immediately receive 
the first certain intelligence I shall be able to, 
send Take care of your healthy Adieu.' 

Augu«t the llth. 
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LETTER XXXIX. 

[A. U. 705.] 

To tl;e same. 

1 HAVE at last received a letter firorn Cassar, 
and written in no unfavourable terms®. It is 
now.said that he will be in Italy much sooner 
than was expected. I have not yet resolved 
whether to wait for him here, or to meet him on 
his way; but as soon as I shall have determined 
that point, I will let you know. 

I beg you would immediately send back this 
messenger; and let me conjure you, at the 
same time, to. take all possible care of your 
health. Farewel. 

August the 12th/ 

® This letter is not extant; but Cicero mentions the pur- 
port of it in one of his orations: by which it appears, that 
Caesar therein assured our author, that he would preserv*; 
to Him his former state and dignities. Pro Ligar, 3.. 
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LETTER XL. 

[A. U. 706'.] 

, To Acinus, Proconsul. 

i II A V u been an old and hereditary guest *, at 
the bouse of Lyso, of LilybaBum^ ever since 
the time of his grandfather ; and he accordingly 
distinguishes me with singular marks of his 
respect; as, indeed, I have found him to be 
worthy of that illustrious ancestry from which he 
descends. For this reason, I very strenuously 
recommend both himself and his family to your 
good offices, and entreat you to let him see that 
my recommendation has proved much to his 
honour and advantage. Farewel. 


^ Cicero was proquaestor of Sicily in the year of Rome 
678 ; and he afterwards visited that island in order to fur- 
nish himself with evidence against Ver res, the late governor, 
whom he had undertaken to impeach for his oppressive 
and cruel administration of that province. It was ptpba- 
bly upon these occasions that he had been entertained at 
the house of Lyso, as well as of severaUothers whom he re- 
commends in his letters to Acilius, as to whom he 

was indebted for the rites of hospitality. 

^ A^^a-port town in Sicily, now called Marsala. 
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LETTER XLI. 

f A. U. 706.] 

To Terentia. 

I AM in daily expectation of my courier^, whose 
return will, perhaps, render me le A doubtful 
what course to pursue'. As soon as they sliall 
arrive, I will give you immediate notice. Mean- 
white be careful of your liealth. Farewel. 
September the 1st. 


LETTER XLII. 

[A. U. 706.] 

• lo the same. 

I PURPOSE to be at my Tusculan villa about 
the 7th or 8th of this month®. I beg that every 
thing may be ready for my reception, as I shall, 
perhaps, bring several friends with me ; and I 

^ Whether to wait at Brundisium the arrival of Cjcsarj 
or to set out in orlfler to meet him. 

* “ <lcer^^<s^‘5iitinued at Brundisium till Ca'sar arrived 
‘‘ in Italy no came much sooner than was expected, and 
“landed atTarentum some time in September. I’hey had 
“ an interview with each other, uhich ended^/roth to the 
satisfaction of Cicero ; who, intending to follow Cuesar 
“ towards Rome, wrote this letter to his wife, to prepare 
'* for his reception at his Tusculan villa/' Ross Rem* on 
' Ctc# Epistles, 


N 
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may probably, too, continue there some time. 
If a vase is wanting in the bath, let it be sujy 
plied with one; and I desire )'ou would, like- 
wise, provide whatever else may be necessary 
for the health and entertainment of my guests. 
I'arewcl. 

Oclober the Ij.1. 


L KITE it XLllI. 

[A.U.70().] 

I'o Ac 1 LI US, Proconsul. 

Caius Avi/wus Philoxenus is my old host. 
But besides this connexion, he is, likewise, my 
particular friend ; and it was in consequence of 
my good offices that Caesar admitted him into 
the corporation of Novocomum. It was upon 
this occasion he assumed the family name of 
Ills friend Flaccus Avianus, whom I believe you 
know to be, likewise, extremely mine. I men- 
tion these circumstances as so many proofs that 
my recommendation of Philoxenus is not found- 
ed upon common motives. I entreat you, then, 
to receive him into the number of your friends ,' 
to assist him in every instance shall not 
break in upon your own convenience ; 'and, in 
^word, fo*fet him S/S& that this letter proved of 

• Now called Venosa, a town in the kingdom of Naples, 
situated at the foot of the Apennine mountains. 
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singular service to him. Your compliance tvith 
this request will be obliging me in the most 
sensible manner. Farewel. 


LETTER XLIV. 

[A. U. 706.] 

To Tuebonius*. 

I READ your letter, but particularly the trea> 
tise that attended it®, with great pleasure. It 
wa% a pleasure, nevertheless, not without .its 
alloy; as 1 could not but regret that you should 
leave us at a time when vou had thus inflamed 
my heart, I do not say with a stronger afl’ec- 
tion, (for that could admit of no increase,) but 

^ He was tribune in the year of Roine^pS, at which time 
he distinguished himself by being the principal promoter of 
those unconstitutional grants that were made by the people 
toPompey, Cmsar, aifd Crassus, for the enlargement of their 
power and dignities. After the expiration of his tribunate, 
he went into Gaul, in quality of Caesar's lieutenant; and, on 
the breaking out of the civil war, he was honoured by Cmsar 
-with the command at the siege of Marseilles. In the year 
before the date of this letter, he was* elected to the office of 
praetor, in which Im discovered great spirit and judgment in 
opposing the facti'jiis measures of his colleague, the turbu- 
lent Geelius svhose attempts, mention has been made in 
note 6. p. of this vol. In the present year he was ap- 
' pointed proconsul of Spain ; to which province he was either 
just setting out, or actually upon the road, wt^ivfliis letter 
was written. i3io, xxxix. p. 105 . C(zs. de Bu. Civil, i. 36, 
iii. 20. Hirt^ de Bel, Afric. 64 . For a farther account of 
Trebonius, see rem. 6. below, and rem. 8. p. 99* vol. iii. 

^ A collection of Cicero's Bans Mots, 
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with a more ardent desire of enjoying your 
company. My single consolation arises froiA 
the hope that we shall endeavour to alleviate 
the pain of this absence by a mutual exchange 
of long and frequent letters. Whilst I promise 
this on my p .rt. I assure myselt ot the same 
on yours^ as, indeed, you have lelt me no roam 
to doubt how highly I stand in your regard. 
Need I mention those public instances I for- 
merly received of your friendship, when you 
shewed ihc world tliat you considered my ene- 
mies as your own; when you stood forth, my ge- 
nerous advocate, in the assemblies of the people ; 
wlien you acted with that spirit which the 
consuls onglit to have shewn, in maintaining 
the cause of liberty, by supporting mine ; and, 
tliough only a quaestor, yet refused to submit 
to the superior authority of a tribune, whilst 
your colleague, at the same time, meanly yielded 
to ids uK^asurcs ® ? Need I mention (what I 


'IVel)onius was quaestor in iheyearnf Rome6f)3, when 
Lucius Aliatiius and (Juintus Mi-ti llus Celer were consuis.’ 
It was at this time tluitClodius (desirous of obtaining the 
tribunate in order to oppress Cicero with^^he weight of that 
powerful magistracy) made his first effort tAMihtaiti a law for 
ratifying his adoption into a plebeian famil^\ione but ple- 
beians being entitled to exercise that office, llle tribune,- 
to whom Cicero here alludes, is Herennius, whom ClodiiiS 
had prev!fftN||Upon to propose this law to the people, and 
whobi indigence and principles qualified him for undertaking 
any work lor any man that would give him his price. Both 
the consuls wero, likewise, favourers of this law. when it was 
first proposed ; but Metellus, when he discovered tho fac- 
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shall always, however, most gratefully remem- 
ber) the more recent instances of your regard 
to me, in the solicitude you expressed for my 
safety when I engaged in the late war ; in the 
joy you shewed when I returned into Italy''; in 
your friendly participation of all those cares and 
disquietudes with which I was at that, time op- 
pressed and, in a word, in your kind intent of 
visiting me at Brundisium ", if you had not been 
suddenly ordered into Spain ? 'J’o omit, I say, 
these various and inestimable proofs of your 
friendship ; is not the treatise you have now sent 
me, a most conspicuous evidence of the share I 
enjoy in your heart? It is so, indeed, in a double 
view }, and not only as you are so partial as to be 
the constant, and, perhaps, single, admirer of 
my wit, but as you have placed it, likewise, in so 
advantageous a light, as to render it, whatever 
it may be in itself, extremely agreeable. I'he 
truth of it is, your manner of relating my plea- 
santries, is not less humorous than the conceits 

tisns designs which .Glodius had in view, thought proper, af- 
terwards, most stijfngly to oppose it. The colleague (if 'I're- 
bonius, in the quiestorship, was Quintus Caecilius Nepos; 
of whose particular enmity to Cicero, an account has been 
given in rem. 8. on let. 2 of book i. and by Cicero himself 
m the third letter of the same book. AdAtUu 18, 19 * 
Dto, xxxvii. p. 53. Pigi- Annul, 69 S. 

' After the battle of Pharsalia. 

® See rera.3. p. 154. of this vol. 

® When he was wailing the arrival of Cssar. 
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you celebrate; and half the reader’s mirth is 
exhausted ere he arrives at my joke. In shbrt^ 
if I had no other obligation to you for making 
this collection, than your having suffered me to 
be so long present to your thoughts, I should be 
utterly iusendble if it were not to impress upon 
m (3 the iiiost alVeciionate sentiments. Whep I 
consider, indeed, that notliing but the warmest 
attachment could have engaged you in such a 
work, I cannot suppose any man to have a greater 
regard for himself, than you have thus dis- 
covered for me. I wisli it may be in my power 
to make you as ample a return in every other 
instance, as I most certainly do in the affection 
of my heart; a return, with which 1 trust, how- 
ever, you will be {)erfectly well satisfied. 

But to return from your pcrfonpancc^ to your 
very agreeable letter : full as it was, I may yet 
answ cr it in few words. Let me assure you then, 
in the first place, that I no more imagined the 
letter which 1 sent to Calvus would be made 


JO A very celebrated orator; who, tLou^h not much abave 
thirty wiieii he died, (which was a short mne betbre ibis let- 
ter was written,) yet left behind him a large collection of ora- 
tions: he was concerned with Cicero in mo§t of the prin- 
pal causes that came into the forum durinci; short time 
in which he flourished. The letter here mentioned was pro- " 
bahly piMo/ a correspondence carried on between Cicero 
andCalvuSjoTl the subject of eluqupjice; the whole of which 
was extant long after the death of our author, though none 
of these epistles have reached our times. Quinct»lnsi» x. 1. 
Auct, Dialog, de cans* corrupt, eloquent* 18. 21. 
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public, than 1[ suspect that this will ; and you 
^re sensible that a letter designed to go no far- 
ther than the hand to which it is addressed, is 
written in a very different manner from one in- 
tended for general inspection. But you think, 
it seems, that I have spoken in higher terms of 
his abilities than truth will justify. It was my 
real opinion, however, that he possessed a great 
genius, and, notwithstanding that he misap 
plied it by a wrong choice of that particular 
species of eloquence which he adopted, yet he 
certainly discovered great judgment in his ex- 
ecution. In a word, his compositions were 
marked with a vein of uncommon erudition ; 
but they wanted a certain strength and spirit 
of colouring to render them perfectly finished. 
It was t;|ie attoinment, therefore, of this quality, 
that I endeavoured to recommepd to his pur- 
suit; and the seasoning of advice with ap- 
plause, has a wonderful efficacy in firing the 
genius and animating the efforts of those one 
•wishes to persuade This was the true motive 


H <* It is but allowing a man to be what he would have 
“ the world think him,” (says Sir Richard Steele,) “ to 
“ make him any thing else that one pleases.” This judicious 
piece of flattery, however, deserves to be highly applauded 
in the present instance, as it proceeded e^ireijT from a 
desire of benefiting the person on whom it was employed. — 
But what renders it more remarkably generous is, that Cal- 
vus contested, though very unequally indeed, the palm of 
eloquence with Cicero. Yet the latter, we see, gene- 
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of the praises I bestowed upon Calvus, of whose 
talents I really had a very high opinion. 

I have only farther to assure you, that my 
adoctionato wishes attend 5'ou in your journey; 
that I shall impatiently expect your return; 
that I shall faithfully preserve you in iny re- 
incinl)ra'i)ce ; and that I shall soothe the urjea- 
siiiess of your absence, by keeping up this epis- 
tolary commerce. Let me entreat you to reflect, 
on your part, on the many and great good of- 
fices I have received at your hands ; and v. hich 
though you may forget, I never can, without 
being guilty of a most unpardonable ingrati- 
tude. It is iini)ossiblc, indeed, you should re- 
lleel on the obligations you have conferred upon 
me, without believing, not only that I have 
some merit, but that I think of you^jwith the 
highest eslecip and affection. Farewel, 

rously oiuloavouri'd to correct the taste of his rival, and 
iniprow; him into a less inadequate competkor. For Cicero 
was (00 eonscioiis ot his sublime abilities, to be infected 
with ihai low jealousy so visible in wits of an inferior rank, 
who seem to think they can only risejn fame in proportion 
as they shall be able to sink the nihrit of contemporary 
^^eniuses. Sevec, Controver$/m, jp. 
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LETTER XLV. 

[A. U. 706.] 

To Acilius, Proconsul. 

I HAVE long had obligations to Demetrius 
Magus, for the generous reception he gave me 
when I was in Sicily “ : indeed there is none of 
his countrymen with whom I ever entered into 
80 strong a friendship. At my particular in- 
stances, Dolabella prevailed with Caesar to uraiit 
him* the freedom of Rome ; and I assisted at tlie 
ceremony of his admission : accordingly he now; 
takes upon himself the name of Publius Corne- 
lius. The ill use which some men, of a mean 
and avaricious turn, had made of Caesar’s con- 
fidence, by exposing privileges of this kind to 
sale, induced him to make a general revocation 
of these grants. However, he assured Dola- 
bella, in my presence, that, he had no reason to 
be under any apprehension with respect to Ma- 
gus ; for his benefaction, he said, should still 
remain to him^dn its full force. I thought 
proper to mention this, that you might treat 
him with the consideration which is due to a 
Ropian citizen : and it is with the utmost zeal 
that I recommend him to your favsmr tn all 
other respects. You cannot, indeed, confer 


* See rein.*, p, 178. of this vol. 
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upon me a liigher obligation, than by con- 
vincinjf my friend that this letter procured 
him the honour of your peculiar regard. Fare- 
wel. 


LETTER XLVI. 

[A. U. 706.] 

To Sex TIM us Rufus’, Quaestor. 

1 HECo^rMp:ND all the Cyprians in general to 
your protection, but particularly those belong- 
ing to tlio district of Paphos® : and I shall hold 
myself obliged to you for any instance of your 
favour tliat you shall think proper to shew 
llicm. It is with the more willingness I apply 
to you in their behalf, as it much imports your 
character (in which I greatly interest myself) 
that you, who are the first quasstor that ever 
held the government of Cyprus should form 
such ordinances as may deserve to be followed 
as so many precedents by your successors. It 
will contribute, I hope, to^this end, if you’ 
shall pursue that edict which \^is published By 


‘ He was appointed governor of the island df Cyprus ; as 
appeai-s by the present letter. And this, together with his-i, 
commanding, the fleet under Cassius, in Asia, after the dehth 
of Cscsar, is tfie whole that is known of him. 

® A city in the island of Cyprus. 

* Before this time it was always annexed (as Manutius 
observes) to the province of Cilicia. 
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your friend Lentulus*, together with those 
lyhich were enacted likewise by myself®: as 
your adopting them will prove, I trust, much 
to vour honour. Farewel. 

LETTER XLVII. 

[A. U. 706.] 

. To Acilius, Proconsul. 

I STRONGLY recommend my friend and host 
Hippias to your good offices : he is a citizen 
of Calactina, and the son of Philoxcnus. His 
estate (as the affair has been represented to me) 
has been illegally seized for the use of the pub- 
lic : and if this should be the truth, your own 
equity, without any other recommendation, will 
sufficiently incline you to see that justice is done 
him-. But whatever the circumstances of his 
case may be, I request it as an honour to my- 
self,' and an honour too of the most obliging 
kind, that you would in this, and in every 
other article in which he is concerned, favour 
him with your assistance : so far, I mean, as 
shall not be inconsistent with the honour and 
^.dignity of your character. Farewel. 

^ Lent)ilus Spinther, to whom several lettej^s in the first 
and second books of this collection are addressed. See 
rem. 1. p. 50. vol. i. 

• Cicero succeeded Appius in the government of Cilicia- 
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LETTER XLVIIL 

[A. U. 706 .] 

To the same. 

Lucius Bruttius, a3foung man of equestrian 
rank, is in the number of those with whom lam 
most particularly intimate: there has been a 
great frieudsliip, likewise, between his father and 
myself, ever since I was quaestor in Sicily. * He 
distinguishes me by peculiar marks of his ob- 
gervance, and is adorned with every valuable 
accomplishment. He is at present my guest : 
but I most earnestly recommend his family, his 
affairs, and his agents, to your protection. You 
will confer upon me a most acceptable obliga-. 
tion, by giving him reason to find (as indeed I 
have ventured to assure him he undoubtedly 
will) that this Idtter proved much to his advan- 
tage. Farewel. 
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LETTER XLIX. 

[A. U. 706\] 

To Lucius Papiuujs P/Etus^ 

Is it true, iny friend, that you look upon yoiii- 
self as havinp; been guilty of a most ridiculous 
piece of folly, in attempting to imitate the 
thunder, as you call it, of my eloquence r — 
With reason, indeed, you might have thought 
so, had you failed in your attcmi)t : but since 
you have excelled the model you had in vicAv, 
the disgrace surely is on my side, not on your.s. 
The verse, therefore, which you apply to your- 
self from one of Trabea’s® comedies, may with 
much more justice be turned upon me; as my 
own eloquence falls far short of that perfection 
at which I aim. But tell me, what sort of 
figure do my letters make? arc they not writ- 
ten, think you, in the true familiar? They do 
not constantly, however, preserve one uniform 
manner, as this species of composition bears no 
resemblance to rlhat of the, oratorical kind ; 
though, indeed, in Judicial matters, we vary 
our style according to the nature of the causes 
in which we are engaged. Those, for example, 

^See vol. ii. p. 15. rem. 1. 

* The lime when this poet flourished is uncortniu. His 
dramatic writings seem to have bt en in great repute, as Ci- 
cero frequently quotes them in his Tttsculan Disputations, 
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in which private interests of little moment are 
concerned, we treat wdth a suitable simplicity erf 
diction ; but where the reputation or the life of 
our client is in question, we rise into greater 
pomp and dignity of phrase. But whatever 
may be the subject of my letters, they still speak 
the language of conversation. 

How came you to imagine that all your fa- 
mily have been plebeians, when it is certain 
that many of them were patricians, of the 
lower order To begin with the first in this 
catalogue, I will instance Lucius Papisius Ma- 
glllanus; who, in the year of Rome 312, was 
censor with Lucius Sempronius Atratinus, as 
he before had been his colleague in the consu- 
late. At this time your family name was Pa- 
pisius. After him there v\erc thirteen of your 
ancestors who. were curule magistrates®, before 
Lucius Papirius Crassus, wlup w^as the first of 
your family that changed the name of Papi-. 


^ The Patrician families were distinguished into the 
higher and the lower order. Of the*f^rtner sort were tly»se 
who derived their pedigree from the two hundred senators 
that composed the senate, as it was originally established 
by Romulus : of the latter were the descendants of the 
members which, above a century afterwards, were added^ 
to thi^ celebrated council, by Tarquinius Prise us Hosin. 
Afitiquit, p. 687* 

• The curule magistrates were those particulai* officers of 
the state who had the privilege of being drawn in a car.— 
These were the consuls, the censors, the praetors, and cu* 
rule sediles. 
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sius. This Pdpirius, in the year 315, being 
chosen dictator, appointed Lucius Pupiriiis 
Castor to be his master of the horse ; and four 
years afterwards he was elected consul, toge- 
ther with Caius Duilius. Next in this list ap- 
pears Cursor, a man highly Iionourcd in his go- 
licration *, and after him we iind Lucius Masso, 
the cedile, together with sevc'ral others of the 
same appellation : and I could wish that you 
had the portraits of all thc'sc patricians among 
your family- pictures- The (J-arboiu's and th(' 
Tui\ii follow next. This branch of your family 
'were all of them plebeians; and they by no means 
reflect any honour upon your race. For, except- 
ing Caius Carbo, who was murdered by l^ama- 
sippus, there is not one of this name who was not 
enemy to his country. There was canothcr 
Caius, whom I personally knew, as well as the 

buffoon, his brother: they wt re i)oth of them 

* 

men of the most worthless chameters. As to 
the" son of Ilubria, he was my friend ; for which 
reason I shall pass him over in silence# an.d only 
mention his three 'brothers, Caius, Cnciiis, and 
Marcus. Marcus, having committed numberless 
acts of violence and oppression in Sicily, nas 
‘prosecuted for those crimes by PubliuS I’lacciis, 
and found guilty ; Caius being li^pwisff^im- 
peached by Lucius Crassus, is, said to hat'e 
poisoned himself with cantharides. . He w'as 
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the author of great disturhancfes, during the 
time that he exercised the office of tribune, 
and is supposed to have been concerned in the 
murder of Scipio Africanus. As to Cneius, 
wlio was put to death by my friend Pompey'^ 
at Lilybacum, there never existed, I believe, a 
more infamous character. It is generally ima-* 
gined that the father of this man, in order to 
avoid the consequences of a prosecution which 
was commenced against him by Marcus Anto- 
nins. put an end to his life by a draught of vi- 
triol. Thus, my friend, I would advise you to 
claim your kindred among the patricians; for 
you see the plebeian part of your family were 
but a worthless and seditious race*. Farewel. 


^ 'riiisCiK'ius PapiriusCarbo was tlirep times consul; the 
last of which was in the year of Rome 6’71. Having exer- 
risetl his power iu a most oppressive and tyrannical manner, 
he was deposed, to tiie great satisfaction of the republic, by 
Sylla, who was immediately declared dictatQ.i*i Carbo soon 
afterwards appeared, with a considerable ftfeet, iipen the-., 
coast of Sicily ; and being taken prisoner by Poinpey, whom 
Sylla had in pursuit of him, he was formally arraigned 
before the tribunal of Pompey, and publicly executed by his 
orders at Lilybaeum. F/ut, in vit, Fomjh 

5 It may be proper to apprise the reader, in this place, 
that there is one epistle from Cicero to Partus, which is 
omitted in this translation. Cicero takes occasion, in this 
rejected letter, to explain to his friend the notion of tiw 
Stoi^.con^trhtng obscenity ; and, in order to illustrate their 
absurd reasftmngupon this subject, he introduces a great va- 
riety of double eitt^reSf which, as they turn upon ambigui- 
ties that hold only' in the Latin language, it is utterly im- 
possible to translate. But, had they been reconcileable -to 
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LETTER L. 

[A. U. ro6.] 

To Acilius, Proconsul. 

J HAVE long had a friendship with the family 
of the Titurnii; the last surviving branch of 
which is Marcus Titurnius Rufus. He has a 
claim, therefore, to my best good offices, and 
it is -in your power to render them cllcctual. 
Accordingly I recommend him to your favour, 
in the most unfeigned warmth of my heart; 
and you will extremely oblige me by giving 
him strong proofs of the regard you pay to my 
recommendation. Farewel. 


our idiom, the translator would nevertheless have ileclined 
the office of being their interpreter; as he would not have 
deprived himself of the satisfaction to think* that there is no- 
thing in these volumes, unfit for the perusal of llie fair pari 
of his readers^ Epist, FamiL ix. 22* 
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LETTER 1. 

[A. U. 707.] 

To Marcus Marius’. 

WHENEVER I reflect, as indeed I frequently 
do, on those public calamities we have thus 
long endured, and are still likely to endure, it 
always brings to my thoughts the last inter- 
view we had together. It made so strong an im- 


♦ ‘ Seu rem. p. Il6. vol. i. 
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pression upon my mind, that I can name the 
very day; and I perfectly well remember it was 
on the 10th of May, in the consulate of Len- 
tulus and Marccllus^, that, upon my arrival at 
my Pompeian villa^, I found you waiting for 
me with the most friendly solicitude. Your 
generous concern arose from a tenderness both 
for my honour and my safety : as the former, 
you feared, would be endangered if I continued 
in Italy; and the latter, if I went to Pompey. 
1 was myself, likewise, as you undoubtedly per- 
ceived, so greatly perplexed, as to be incapable 
of determining which of these measures wa§ 
most advisable. However, I resolved to sacri- 
fice all considerations of personal safety to the 
dictates of my honour ; and accordingly I join- 
ed ]^oiii[)cy in Greece. But I no sooner arriveef 
in his army, than I had occasion to repent of 
my resolution : not so much from the danger to 
w hich I was myself exposed, as from the many, 
capital faults 1 discovered among them. In thd 
first place, Pompey^s forces were neither very 
considerable in point of numbers®, nor by any 

* An. IJffl). 704: atH>ut two years before the date of this 
.letter, whicl^Wiis probably written very early in the present 
•yea'iv- 

^ * ** This viUa of Cicero was situated near Pompeii, upon 
“ the eastern coast of the bay of Naples, and at no great 

distance from the villa of Marius/' Mi\ Ross, 

• Poinpey’s army, at the battle of Pharsaha, was more 
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means composed of warlike troops : and, in the 
next place, (I speak, however, with exception 
of Poinpey himself, and a few others of the 
principal leaders,) they carried on the war w ith 
such a spirit of rapaciousness, and breathed 
such principles of cruelty in their conversation, 
that I could not think even upon our success 
without horror. To this I must add, that some 
of the- most considerable oflicers were deeply 
involved in debt; and, in short, there was no- 
thing\ood among them but their cause. ThuJ 
despaning of success, I advised (what, indeed, 
I had always recommended) that proposals of 
accommodation should be offered to Cffisar; 
and when I found Pompey utterly averse to all 
measures of that kind, I endeavoured to per- 
suade him, at* least, to avoid a general engage- 
ment. This last advice he seemed sometimes 
inclined to follow ; and, probably, would have 
followed, if a slight advantage, which he soon 
afterwards gained *, had not given him a con- 
fidence in his troops. From that moment, all 

tha^ double in nurabor to that of C.Tsar, whose forces 
amounted only to about 22,000 men. Flat, in vit, Fomp, 

^ Before tbo walls of Dyrrachium. Notwitbstandirii^ Ci* 
fioro speaks with some sort of contempt of this advantiige 
wjiich Pompey gained over the troops of CaE?isar; yet it apy^ 
pears to have been very considerable. It was though tPk 
least by CiBsar himself, who observed to some (5f his friemls, 
after the action was over, that the enemy would have ob- 
tained a c^plete victory, had they been commanded by a 
general thff knew how to c6nquer. F/ut, in vit. Pomp* 
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the skill and conduct of this great man seems 
to have utterly forsaken him : and he acted so 
little like a general, that, with a raw and inex- 
[j<;rienced army, he imprudently gave battle'’ to 
the most hrave and martial legions. The con- 
sequence was, that he suffered a most shametul 
(Icicat; and, abandoning his camp to Caesar,’ 
lie uas obliged to run away, unaccompanied 
even v. ith a single attendant^ This evunt de- 
termined me to lay down luy arms; being per- 

til tlu‘ [ilaiiis of Pharsaliii. Tlu* principwl oVicors of 
P(iinpoy’s Jiriny were so dilated by llieir late Mice* bs before 
Pyrrac'hiuin, tijat they pursued (’jesar as to eri laiji conquest; 
and, iiraead of coucertiuj* measures for su;ui'inL>; their vic- 
tory, weic employed in warmly eonlestiii^ainoiq/ themselves 
tlii'ir si \eral proportions of rhospoib;. Pon.p^ y w^is not less 
conlidcnt ol' success than the rest; and he had (!je impru- 
dence to (leeiare, in a council of wav, wiiich was holdeii a 
lew days lj('f()re this important battle, that he did not doubt* 
of entirely def(‘U{ini» Cmsar by ihe sin^tle sriength of his ca- 
valry, and williout eimamn^ iiis li'^ion^ in the action. Cas. 
dc Hi//. (\i\ iii. 83. 8f). 

It is \ery observable, that the da^^Mju whirli this memo- 
raljle baiile was fv»iight, is no where recorded ; and that it 
was noi known even in Imcuifs time; 

Titiipura sigfidvit /ev/orum Roma 7iiu/oniiti., 

Jfunc vo/uit macire dkvi. l^uc. vii. 410 . 

^ IMutarch resembles Pompeys /light to that of Ajuj^rbe- 
fori* Hector, as described in the lltli Iliad : 

Zb'jg Sc irarY^p Aiav^' sv 

'^■TYj Ss &c. 

“ M^^hal Jove, espousing Hector’s part, 

Shot neav'n-bred horror thro' the (.irecian's heart; 

“ Confii-Zd, unnerv’d in I lector s presence grown, 

“ Amaz'd he stood, with horrors not his own. 

“ O'er his broad back his moony shield he threw, 

** And, glaring round, by tardy steps withdrew.” Pope. 
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suaded that, If we could not prevail w ith our 
Iinited forces, we should scarce have better 
success when they were broken and dis|)ersed. 
I declined, therefore, to engage any I'artlicr 
in a war, the result of which must necessarily 
be attended with one or otlier of the following 
unhappy consequences : cither to perish in the 
lield of battle, to be taken prisoner by the 
conquerors, to be sacrificed by treachery’, to 
have recourse to Juba®, to live in a sort of 


in hicx, iiowfVTv, it. was attended with all tlie circumstances 
ofdibiL^nico which Cicero inenlions. Poiupey, after various 
deliberations, resolved to take shelter in Egypt, where he had 
reason to hope for a protector in Ptolemy, whose father he 
had formerly assisted in recovering his dominions. [See. 
vol. i. p. 51. rem. 2.] RutTlicodotu.s*, asort of tutor to this 
young prince, not tliinking it prudent either to receive Pom- 
pey, or to refuse him admittance, proposed, as the best po- 
licy, that he should be destroyed. Accord inpjy the persons 
who were sent to conduct him from liisship, had (lin.ctioiis 
to be his ext'cutioners ; which they perfdrmed, by stabbing 
him, as he was stepping out of the boat, in order tf) land.— 
These assassins, having severed Pompey’s bead, left his body 
vfti the shore, where it was burnt with the planks oi‘ an old 
4ishing-boar, by a faithful freedinan, who had hei'ii the un- 
happy spectator of this affecting tragedy. Pompey’s ashes 
were afterwards conveyed to his wife Cornelia, who deposit- 
e^H^them in a family monument near his Alban villa. Flat, 
in xit. pomp. 

7 This seems to allude to the fate, of Pompey. 

s lie was a very considerable prince, whose dominions 
.extended not only over that part of Africa- which i s ly . 
called the coast of llarbary, but southward beyond i?ioi\it 
Atlas, and from the Stivights mouth along thd'Atlanlic ocean 
to the Canary islands. Upon the first breaking-out of the ci- 
vil war, he distinguished himself in supporting the Pompeian 
party, in Africa, against 'the army commanded by Curio, 
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voluntary exile, or to fall by one’s own hand. 
Other choice most certainly there was none, if 
you would not, or durst not, trust to the cle- 
mency of the victor. Banishment, it must be 
owned, to a mind that had nothing to reproach 
itself with, would have been the most eligible of 
all these evils ; especially under the reflection 
of being driven from a commonwealth, which 
presents nothing to our view but what we* must 
behold n ith pain. Nevertheless, I chose to re- 

whom bc!6ntircly defeated. [See rem. 1. on let. l.qB. iji.] 
Lucan has ^iveii a very poetical description of the several 
tributary nations which, upon this occasion, he led to battle: 

A at doles, Numidccque vagi, semperque paratus 

.Inculto Cntdilus cquo, &c. 

With him iinnumbcrM nations march alon^, 

“ 'iV Autololes with wild Numidians throng; 

'I'lio rough Gaeiulian, with his rude’* steed; 

'I’lie I\Ioor, resembling Indians swarthy breed; 

Poor Nasamons, and Gan* man lines join’d, 

“ With swift JMarmaridans that match the wind ; 

I'iie Marax bred the trembling dart to throw, 

“ ^iire as the shaft that leaves the' Parthian bow ; 

. ^Vith these Massylia's nimble horsemen ride; 

’I'hey nor the bit, nor curbing rein provide, 

“ Put with light rods the well-taught courser guide. 

“ Prom lonely cots the Libyan hunters came, 

‘‘ Wlio still unarm'd invade the ‘salvage game, 

And with spread mantles tawny lions tame." Ro\^e. 

After the battle of Pharsalia, Scipio, who commanded the 
remains of Poinpey's army that had assembled in Africa, ap- 
plied to JubVfur assistance: who accordingly joined him* 
'V*' CQjlBiderablc body of men. But their united* 

iVi ces were not sufficient to withstand the fortune ofCcesar: 
who, having defeated their combined troops, Jubi was too 
high-spirited to survive the disgrace, and, at his own rei- 
<juest, was stabbed by one of his attendants, LuemAv, 670, 
Hirt. lit Bell, Afric, 94, 
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main witli my*own; if any thing now, indeed, 
ean with propriety be called our mvn ; a mis- 
fortune which, together with every otlicr cala- 
mity that this fatal war has produced, 1 long 
since foretold. I returned, therefore, to Italy, 
not as to a situation perfectly desirable, but in 
order, if the republic should in any degree sub- 
sist, to enjoy somew hat that had, at least, the 
semblance of our country ; and if it were ut- 
terly destroyed, to live as if I were, to all essen- 
tial^urposes, in a real state of exile. Hut, 
though I saw no reason that could justly induce 
me to be my own executioner, I saw many to 
be desirous of death. For it is an old and true 
maxim, that “ life is not worth preserving, w hen 
“ a man is no longer what he once was.” A 
blameless conscience, however, is undoubtedly 
a great consolation ; especially as I can add to 
it the double sypport that arises to my mind, 
ffo.m a knowledge of the noblest sciences, and 
from the glory of my former actions; one of 
which can never be torn from me so long as I 
W\^e ; and of the other, even death itself has not 
thq power to deprive me. 

I have troubled you with this minute detail, 
•from a full persuasion of the tender regard yqj 
bear both to myself and to our country, I was 
desirous, indeed, to apprise you fully of the 
principles by which I have steered, that you 
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might be sensible it was my first' and principal 
aim, that no single arm should be more potent 
than the whole united commonwealth : and, after- 
wards, when there was one, who by Pompey’s 
mistaken conduct, had so firmly established his 
power as to render all resistance vain ; that it 
was my next endeavour to preserve the public 
tranquillity. I was desirous you should know 
that, after the loss of those troops and thatgene- 
ral ^ wherein all our hopes were centered, I at- 
tempted to procure a total cessation of afms; 
and when this advice proved ineffectual, that I 
determined, at least, to lay down my own. In a 
Avord, I was desirous you should know, that if 
our liberties still remain, I also am still a citizen 
of the re()ublic; if not, that I am no less an 
exile, nor more conveniently situated, than if ] 
had banished myself to Rhodes or Mitylene 


y PoTnpoy. 

llliodes, the metropolis of an island in the INlodite^rft- 
nean, and INIitylene, the principal city of Lesbos, an island 
in the /Lgtaii sea, were places to which Marcellus and 
sonic olhers of the Pompeian party rt‘tircd after the battle 
of l^hiirsalia. d’hese cities were estoeincd by the anck^ifs 
for the dclii];htful temperature of their respective climates, 
and for many utlior delicacies with whicli they abounded ; 
and, accordingly, Horace, in his ode to Planciis, mentions 
in the number of those wdiich were most admired and' 
m b;;^tcd by his countrymen : 

Laudabani-alii claram Rhodon, aut Mityknen, .&c. 

Both Vitruvius and Cicero, likewise, speak of Mitylene in 
particular, with the highest encomiums, on the elegance, 
beauty, and magniticence of its buildings. It should seem 
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I should ha^e been glad to have said this to 
you in person ; but, as I was not likely to meet 
with an opportunity for that purpose so soon as 
I wished, I thought proper to take this earlier 
method of furnishing you with an answer, if you 
should fall in the way of those who arc disposed 
'to arraign my conduct. For, notwithstanding 
that my death could in no sort have availed the 
republic, yet I stand condemned, it seenis, by 
some, for not sacrificing my life in its cause. 
But^^hey are those only, I am well assured, who 
have tlie cruelty to think, that there has not been 
blood enough spilt already. If my advice, how- 
ever, had been followed, those who have pcrisii- 
ed in this war, might have preserved their lives 
with honour, though they had accepted of peace 
•upon ever so .unreasonable conditions. For they 
would still have had the better cause, though 
their enemies had the stronger swords. 

And now, perhaps, I have quite tired your 


.therefore, that the text is corrupted in this place; and that, 
instead of ‘ non incoinixiodiore loco,* the true reading is ^ non 
conmodiore/ Cicero, indeed, would make use of a very odd 
sor?. of justification, if we suppose him to have said that he 
had^not chosen a more inconvenient ^pleicc for his residence, 
than those who retired to Rhodes or Mitylene ; whereas it 
was much to his purpose to assert, that the exiles in those 
cities were full as conveniently situated as himself., !. Fy^r 
the rest, it will appear in the progress of thgje letters, thiit 
Cicero was far from living at Rome as in a state of exile, 
during Caesar's usurpation, Hor,Od, 'i,7. VitruvA, Cic,de 
Leg, Agra. ii. l6. 
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patience : I shall think so, at least, if you do not 
send me a longer letter in return. I will only 
add, that if I can dispatch some affairs which I 
am desirous of finishing, I hope to be with you 
very shortly. Farewel. 


LETTER II. 

[A.U.707.] 

To Cneius Plancius’. 

I A at indebted to you for two letters, xiated 
fiom Corey ra. You congratulate me in one of 
them on tlie account you have received, that 


^ Ciiciiis Plancius was of an equestrian family. He was 
early iniliattd into public affairs by AulusTorquatus, whom 
he iitteinled when he was proconsul in Africa. Heafter-^ 
wards s< rved under Quintus Metcllus, in his expedition 
against Cicte ; aijd in the year of Cicero’s banishment was 
qiuestor in IMacedonia. This gave him an opportunity of 
distinoiiisliing his friendship for our author, by the piany 
good oflicos he exerted towards him as he passed through 
that province. Cicero very gmlcfully remembered thtnn, 
as appears by his oration in defence of Plancius, whcfi 
he was accused of illicit practices in obtaining the office of. 
ledile. He seefns, in the earlier part of his lite, to have i^i- 
dulged himself in the prevailing vices of the fashionable 
world ; but, upon the whole of his character, to have »een 
a man of strict honour and integrity. Cicero particularly 
celebrates him for bis filial piety, and that general esteem 
in which he lived with all his relations. At the time when 
tlTiv tier WHS written, he was in Corcyra, a little island in 
trie Ionian seaf-now callcdCorfu. It is probable he. retreated 
thither, with some others of the Pompeian party, after the 
total overthrow of their army in the plains of Phaarsalitt. 
Orat^pro Plane, 7. 11, 12. 
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I Still preserve my former influence in the com- 
monwealth ; and wish me joy in the other, of rny 
late marriage*. With respect to the first, if to 
mean well to the interest of my country, and to 
approve that meaning to every friend of its liber- 
ties, may be considered as maintaining my in- 
»flucnce; the account you have heard is certainly 
true. But if it consists in rendering those sen- 
timents effectual to the public welfare, or, at 
least, in daring freely to support and enforce 
theih; alas 1 my friend, I liave nut the least 
shddow of influence remaining. 1‘hc fact is, 
.it will be sufficient honour if I can have so 
much influence over myself as to bear with pa- 
tience our present and impending calamities ; a 
frame of mind not to be acquired w ithout ditli- 
xulty, when it is considered that the jrresent 
war* is such that if one party is successful, it 
will be attended with an infinite efl'iision of 
blood ; and, if tlie other, with a total cxtinc- 
.tioh of liberty. It affords me some consolation, 
however, under these dangers, to reflect, that I 
clearly foresaw them when I declared how great- 
ly t^dreaded our victory as w'ell as our defeat ; 

2 Sec below note 5. 

3 Between Caesar, and the remains of the Pompeian party 
u’nder the command of Scipio, w^P had assembled 
considerable army in Africa. Cmsar set outpupon this ex- 
pedition towards the end of December, in the precediri;^ 
year, ^bout three or four mouths after bia return from ihu 
Alexandrine war. 
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I was perfectly aware of the hazard to which 
our liberties would be exposed, by referring our 
political contentions to the decision of the 
sword. I knew, indeed, if that party should 
prevail which I joined, not from a passion for 
war, but merely with the hopes of facilitating an 
accommodation, what cruelties were to be ex- 
pected from their pride, their avarice, and their 
revenge. On the contrary, should they be van- 
quished, I was sensible what numbers of the 
best and jnost illustrious of our fellow-citi'^ens 
would inevitably perish. And yet, when I foVe- 
warned these men of our danger, and justly ad- 
vised them to avoid it, instead of receiving my 
admonitions as the effect of a prudential cau- 
tion, they chose to treat it as the dictates of an 
unreasonable timidity. 

J3ut to turn to your other letter : I am obliged 
to you for your good wishes in regal’d to my 
marriage ^ ; as I am well persuaded that they are 

^Cicero luid very lately divorced his wife Teicntia, Oti 
occasion of some great oflVncc she had given him in her 
occonomical conduct. The persoi> to whom lie was npw 
married, was called Publia, a young lady to whom hc^had 
been guardian, and of an age extremely disproportiomatc to 
his own. His principal inducement to this match, seems to 
have been her fortune ; which, it is said, was very consider- 
able. However,, he did not long enjoy the henehtofit; for 
fi^d^g himself uneasy, likewise, under this second marriage, 
he soon parte<k.vith his young wife, and consequently with hci 
portion. This very unequal match exposed Cicero to much 
censure; and Calenus warmly reproaches him with it, in 
that bitter invective which he delivered, as Dio, at least, 
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perfectly sincere. I should have had no thoughts, 
in these miserable times, of entering into any 
new engagement of this sort, if I had not, upon 
niy return into Italy, found my domestic affairs 
in no better a situation than those of the re- 
public. When I discovered, that, through the 
’wicked practices of those whom I had infinitely 
obliged, and to whom my welfare ought to have 
been .infinitely dear, there was no security 
for me within my own walls, and tliat I w’as sur- 
rounded with treachery on all sides; I thought 
it necessary to protect myself against the perfi- 
diousness of my old connexions, by having re- 
course to a more faithful alliance. — But enough 
of my private concerns : and perhaps too much. 
As to those w'hich relate to yourself, I hope 
you have the opinion of them which you justly 
ought, and are free from all particular uneasi- 
ness on your own .account. For I am well per- 
suad.ed, that whatever may be the event of pub- 
lic affairs, you will be perfectly secure : as one 
of the contending parties, I perceive, is already 
reconciled to you ; and the other you have ne- 
ver Offended. With respect to my own disposi- 
tion towards you: though I well know the nar- 
row extent of my power, and how little my 
vices can now avail, yet you may fee assjared 

pretends, in reply to one of Cicero’s against Mark Antony, 
dd Att. xiii. 34 , Dio, lx. p. 303 . 

•VOJL.it* V 
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of iny most zealous endeavours, ‘at least, upon 
every occasion wherein either your character 
or your interest is concerned. In the mean 
time, let me know, as soon as possible, how it 
fares with you, and what measures you purpose 
to pursue, rai'ewel. 

LETTER III. 

[A. U. 707.] 

To Toranius*. 

Although I imagine this miserable war is 
cither already terminated, by some decisive en- 
gagement^, or at least is approaching to its 
conclusion ; yct^ j frequently 

rcilect, that there was not a man throughout all 

m 

' Sue tonius mentions a person of this name, who was 
eh f:iefl into the office of aedilc with Octavius, the father of 
Aui^ustus, iui(] who afterwards, nolvviihstanding he had been 
giuirdian to Augustus himself, was ifi the number of those 
\vh«) peiislicd by the sanguinary proscriptions of that eippe-i 
rur. f>iie of the commenlalors upon that historian, su])posc,'# 
him to be the same person to whom this letter is addressed ; 
and i ruleed the conjecture is extremely probable. However, 
all that can be affirmed with any ceVtainty concerning To.ra- 
nius is, that he took part in the civil war on the side ofPom- 
j)ey, and that, after the battle of Pharsalia, he retired tf Cor- 
cyra, as he appears to have been in that island when this let- 
ter was written. Suet, in t-it, August, 27* See the rem. .of 
5^ Ross, on the Epist^ Famil. vol. i. p. 498. 

« See remf. 3. on the foregoing letter, p. 207. 

® The firsf period of this letter in the original runs thus; 
Etsi cum h(BC ad tc scribebam, aut appropinquare cxitus hi0us 
calamitosissimi helliy aut jam aliquid actum et confectum vide- 
baturjj tamen quotidie commembrobamy tc unum in tanto ex- 
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the numerous* army of Pompey who agreed 
with you and me in our opinion. Vie were the 
only persons, indeed, who were sensible, if tlicrc 
should be no hope of an accommodation, how 
pregnant with mischief that war must ]>rove, in 
which torrents of blood would be the conse- 
quence, if wc were vanquished ; and slavery, 
if wc proved victorious 1 was r< jm rsentei!: 
at that time, by such wise and heroic snii its as 
your Domitii and your Lctituli, a a ni in alto- 
gether un’der the dominion of fear: and ieav, I 
will confess, I did, that those caluaiities v. uiiid 
happen which have since ensued. Put 1 ein 
now totally void of all farther apprela e.siun ; ; 
and 1 stand prepared to meet with indifii r 'nce 
whatever it be that fortune may luive in re./ rve. 
While prudei>ce, indeed, could any tiling avail, 
I lamented to see her dictates neglected. i>ut 
now that counsel, can profit nothing, and tliat 
•the republic is utterly overturned, the only ra- 


ercitu mihifuisse assentorem, et me tibi. Thn e/si uikI t!;i- /«■ 
in this sentence', scc'ni to be as absolutely inculu i ent as 
if Ci<;ero had said, that although >^neas settled in Italy, ijct 
“ Ca|iar was a consummate general/' It should stv ni, llieie- 
fore, that there is some error in the text. Perhaps lli<! proper 
C9nhecting words that followed tamen^ have been dropjied by 
the transcribers; and that Quotidie was the beginning of a 
new sentence. The translator has ventured, at least, to pro- 
ceed upon .this conjecture: and the place of^the supposed 
omission is marked by asterisks. 

This is explained by what he says of Pompey in a sul>« 
sequent letter, p. 344 , of this vol, 

p 5 
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tioiial part that remains, is to bSar with calm- 
ness whatever shall be the event: especially 
when it is considered, that death is the final 
period of all human concerns. In the mean 
time, I have the satisfaction to be conscious, that 
I consulted the dignity of the republic, whilst 
it w^as possible to be preserved ; and when it 
could no longer be maintained, that my next 
endeavour was, to save the commonwealth from 
being utterly destroyed. I mention this, not 
to indulge a vanity in talking of myself, ‘ but 
that you, who were entirely united with me in 
the same sentiments and disposition, may- be 
led into the same train of reflections. For it 
must undoubtedly afford you great consolation 
to remember, that whatever turn affairs might 
have taken, your counsels were perfectly right; 
I\Iay we yet .live to see the republic, in some 
degree at least, again restored ! and may we 
liavc the satisfaction of one day comparing ,to-. 
gethcr the anxiety we mutually suffered, when 
we were looked upon as men that wanted spi- 
rit, merely because we declared that those 
consequences would happen which havtf ac- 
cordingly , taken place! Mean while, I will 
vesture to assure you, that you have nothing 
to apprehend upon your own account, exclu- 
sive of the general subversion of the common- 
wealth. As for myself,' be persuade'd, that I 
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shall at all times, as far as lies in my power, be 
read^ to exert my utmost services towards you 
and your family. Farewel. 


LETTER IV. 

[A.U.707.] 

To, Marcus Terentius Varro®. 

Atricus, lately read a letter to me that he 
had received from you; by which I was in- 
formed where you are, and in what manner eui- 
ployed : but it mentioned no circumstance that 

® Marcus Terentius Varro had been lieutenant to Poin- 
pey in the piratic war; in which he distinguished himself 
with so much advantage, as to be honoured with a naval 
Crown ; an honoor usually conferred on those who liiid sig^ 
nalized their valour in a sea engagement. He, was aftt rwanls 
appointed, in conjunction with Afranius aild Petreius, lieu- 
tenant to Poinpey in Spain: and he was serving in that (|ua- 
lily, when the civil war broke out. He was at that lime at 
Ihobead of two legions in the farther Spain : but his col- 
leagues having been defeated by Caesar, he found himself in 
no condition to resist; and accordingly surrendered himself 
and hi^ army into the hands of the conqueror. He seems 
frofn that time to have withdrawn from public affairs, and to 
have ►ponsccrated the remainder of his life (which he is said 
to ha\e preserved, with ail his senses entire, to the age of an 
hundred) wholly to philosophical studies. His genius and 
talents, indeed, were principally of the literary kind : in 
which he was universally acknowledged to hold the first r'ok 
among his contemporaries. He published many treatises in 
all the various branches of human science : one or two of the 
least considerable of which, and those not entire, are the 
whole that now remain of li is numberless compositions. Cas, 
BeL CM. 17. &c. VaL Max. viii. J, Cic. Acadm. i* 3. 
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coil 1(1 load inc to guess, when wc might expect 
to scL you. I hope, however, that the time 
oi' yoiir eoniing hither is approaching, and that 
voiir company will afford mo consolation un- 
der o'in* general inisforluncs : tliougig indeed, 
tl'icy are .o numerous and so severe, that it is 
a hdiy lu expect any thing will be sufficient ' 
for that purpose. Xevcrtiiclcss, there are some 
instances, perhaps, in whivch we maypnove of 
mutual assistance to cacli oilier. For since my 
return to Home, you must know, 1 am reconciled 
to those old coiiijiauions of mine, my books. 

that 1 was estranged from them out of 
any disgust; that I could not look upon 
them without some sort of shame. It seemed, 
indeed, that I had ill observed their precepts, 
when 1 joined with pcrlidious ‘ associates in 
taking jiart in our public commotions. They 
arc willing, however, to pareJon my error, and 
invile mo to renew my former acquainttmc'^ 
with them; applaucling, at the same time, yoDr 
superior wisdom, in never iinving forsaken their 
society Tnus restored, tlicrefore, as 1 a^n to 
their good graces, may I not hope, if L ean 
unite your company with theirs, to support 
niyscll under the pressure of our present aftd 

7 Varro’^ t)()oks were bis companions, it sebms, in the 
camp as well as in the closet ; and he was never wholly sepa- 
rated from them, it appears, even amidst the most active en- 
gagements of public life. 
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impending calamities? Wherever then yon shall 
phooso I should join you, be it atTnsculum, at 
Cuinm'*, or at Rome, I shall most readily obey 
your summons. The place I last named would, 
Niideed, be the least acceptable to mo. Hut it 
is of no great consequence where we meet : for 
if we can but be together, I Avill undertake to 
render the place of meeting equally agn’eable 
to both of us. Tarewel. 

LETTER V. 

[A. U. 707.] 

To Toranius 

As I wrote to you three days ago by some 
.domestics of Plancius, I shall be so mucli the 
shorter at present: and as my former-' was a 
letter of consolation, tiiis sliall be one of ad- 
vice. 

Z " I think nothing can be more for your ad- 
vantage than to remain in your present sitiia- 
Jicn till you shall be able to learn in what man- 
ner. you are to act. For not to mention that 
you’^will by this mean avoid the danger of a 
long winter-voyage, in a sea that affords but 
few harbours ; there is this very material con- 
sideration, that you may soon cross over into 

* Varro had a villa hear each of these places. 

9 Probably the third letter of this book. 
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Italy, whenever you shall receive any certain 
intelligence. Nor do I see any reason for your 
being desirous of presenting yourself to Caesar’s 
friends in their return. In short, I have many 
other objections to your scheme : for the parti- 
culars of which I refer you to our friend Chilo. 
You caunol, indeed, in. these unfortunate times, 
be more conveniently placed, than where you 
now are : as you may, with great facility and 
expedition, transport yourself from thence, to 
whatever other part of the world you shall find 
it necessary to remove. If Caesar should re- 
turn at the time he is expected’, you may be * 
in Italy soon enough to wait upon him : but 
should any thing happen (as many things pos- 
sibly may) to prevent or retard his .march, 
you arc in a place where you may receive an*^ 
early information of all that occurs. To re- 
peat it, therefore, once more,, I am altogether 
of opinion, that you should continue in you.r 
present quarters. I will only add, (what I ' 
have often exhorted you in jny former letters 
to be well persuaded of,) that you have no- 
thing to fear beyond the general dangci; to 
wdiich every citizen of Rome is equally exposed* 
And though this, it must be owned, is suffi'- 
ciently great ; yet we can both of us look back’ 
with so much satisfaction upon our past con- 


‘ From Africa. See rem. 3. p. 207. otthis vol. 
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duct, and are firmed at such a p(;riod of life*, 
that we ought to bear with particular fortitude 
whatever unmerited fate may attend us. 

Your family here arc all well, and extremely 
vegret your absence : as they love and honour 
you with the highest tenderness and esteem. — 
Take care of your health : and by no means re- 
move without duly weighing the consequences. 
Fare^el. 


LETTER VI. 

’\a. U. 707.] 

To Do.mitius'. 

If you have not heard from me since your ar- 
rival in Italy, it is not that I was discouraged 

® Cicero at this time about 62 years of 
^ The person to whom this letter is .address'd, is sup- 
posed to have been the son of Doniitius i^nobarbu-s, who 
commanded the garrison of Corfiuium at the breaking out of 
the, civil war. [Sec vol. ii. p. 115. rem. 6.] 'I'he failicr 
was killed in his flight from the battle of Pharsalia: [CVv. 
'BeL Civ, iii. after which his son, as it should seem by 
this letter, returned into Italy, lie is mentioned in thi‘ list 
p4' those who were concerned in as.sassimiting Caesar. “ But 
“ he managed his afl’airs (as Mr. Ross observes) witli so 
** much address,jthat, after the death of Brutus and Cassius, 
“ laVtirst made his peace with Antony; and then, upon the 
y decline of his power, took an occasion to leave him and 
‘/join himself with Augustus. And though he did not live 
“ long enough to enjoy the benefit of that union ; yet he 
** left a son, who recovered the ancient splendour of the fa- 
“ inily,and laid a foundation for the empire, which took place 
“ in the person of his grand-son Nero." Suet, in Nero. ^ 
Paterc, ii. 72. 
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iiom writing on my part, by this profound si- 
lence you iiave observed on yours. 'J'lie single 
reason was, tliat I could fuid nothing to say. For 
on the one hand, I was in every respect too fniich 
distressed, as well as too much at a loss how ta- 
act j.'.ysc If. to offer you eitlier assistance or ad- 
vice : and, on the other, I knew not w hat conso- 
lation to suggest to you, under these our severe 
and general misfortunes. However, i^otwith- 
standing public affairs are so fiir from being in a 
better situation at present, that they arc'growmg 
every day more and more desperate ; yet I could 
not satisfy myself with being silent any longer ; 
and rather clio.5e to send you an empty letter, 
than not to send you any. 

If you were in the number of those who tena- 
ciuu ly persevere in the defence of tiic republic, 

1: yycau! all posbibiiity of success, I should employ 
every argument in my power, to reconcile you 
to tiu)sc ci)nditions, though not the most eligible 
indeed, \diich are offered to onr acceptancCv 
F.it as you judiciously ieriniuatcd the noble 
Uuagle }ou made in vsupport of our liberties, 
l>v' those limits which fortune hc^rsclf marked 
iuil to our opposition ; let me conjure yo\J by 
our lung and mutual amity, to preserve yourself^. 


" It looks by ibis passage as ii‘ Domitius had been sus- 
pected at this time of an intention to destroy himself. 
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for the sake of your friends, your mother, your 
wife, and your children : for the sake of those, 
in short, to whom you have ever been infinitely 
dear, and whose welfare and interest depends cn- 
"tirely upon yours. Let me entreat you to call to 
your aid, in this gloomy season, those glorious 
precepts of philosophy, in which you have been 
conversant from your earliest youth : and to sup- 
port the loss of those with whom you were united 
by the most tender ties of *afFection and grati- 
tude^, if not with a mind perfectly serene, at 
least with a ratickfil and manly fortitude. 

How far my present power may reach, I know 
not; or rather, indeed, J am scnsii)le that it can- 
not extend far, Th*% however, I will assure you, 
(and it is a promise which I have likewise made to 
that exccllc^it woman your affectionate mother^) 
that, in whatever instance I imagine my services 
can avail either.to your honour or your welfare, 
J shall exert them with the same zeal ^vhicli you 
•lia . e always shew n in regard to myself. If there 
is any thing, therefore, in which you shall be 
desirous to employ them, I beg you will let me 
know^ ; and I w ill most punctually perform your 
commands. Indeed, without any such express 
' request, you may depend upon my best offices 

® The father and friends of Domitius, who had perished 
in the civil v.ar. 
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on every occasion, wherein I shall be capable 
of promoting your interest. > Farewel. 

LETTER VII. 

[A. U. 707.] 

To Cneius Plancius*. 

I HAVE received your very short letter, which 
informs me of what I never once questioned, 
but leaves me entirely ignorant in a point I was 
extremely desirous of knowi^. I had not the 
least doubt, indeed, of the share I enjoy in your 
friendship ; but wanted much to hear w ith what 
resolution you submit to our common calamities : 
a circumstance, of which if / had been apprised, 
I sliould have adapted my letter accordingly. 
However, though I mentioned in my last, what 
I thought necessary to say upon that sulq’ect, yet 
it may be proper, at this juncture, just to caution 
you again, not to imagine that you have any 
thing particular to fear. It is true, we are every 
one of us in great danger : bul; the danger, how- 
ever, is general and equal®. You ought not, 
therefore, to complain of your own foi'tuney' or 
think it hard to take your part in calamities that 
extend to all. Let us then, my friend, preserve 

i ^ . 


^ See note 1. p. 206. of this vol. 
® See the 2d letter of this book. 
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the same mutual disposition of mind wliich has 
eyer subsisted between us. I am sure I shall, 
on my part; and I have reason to hope that yon 
will do so likewise on yours. Farewel. 

LETTER VIII. 

[A. U. 707.] 

To Lucius Peancus'’. 

You -are sensible, I dare say, that, amongst 
all those friends whom you claim as a sort of 
paternar inheritance, there is not one so closely 
attached to you as myself. I do not mean in 
consideration only of those more conspicuous 
connexions of a public kind in which I was en- 
gaged with your father; but in regard, like- 
wise, to that less observable intercourse of pri- 
*vate friendship, which I had the happiness, you 
well know', of enjoying with him in the high- 
est degree. As this was the source from whence 

^ He was brother to Plancus Bursa, the great enemy of 
t^icero, and of whom an amount has been given in rem, 5. 

« vol. i. p. 263 . Plancus^ o^s not seem to have figured in 
the commonwealth ; at least, history does not take much no- 
tice of him, till after the death of Cassar; at which time he 
was at the head of a considerable army in the farther Gaul, 
as y>vernor of that province. But as there are several letters 
in tUs collection which passed between him and Cicero at 
that period, the particulars of his character will be best re- 
marked in the observations that will arise upon his conduct 
in that important crisis. In the mean time^ it may be suffi- 
cient to observe, that when this letter was written, he was 
probably an officer under Caesar in the African war. See 
rem. 2. on let. 20. B. ixii; 
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iiiy cifiCLtion for the son originally took its rise ; 
so that aftbctiou, in its turn, improved and 
strcngtlicned my uiuon with the father : espe- 
cially when I observed you distinguishiiig me 
with peculiar marks of respect and esteem, a/T 
early as you were capable of forming any ji'idg- 
inenl of mankind. To this I must add, (what 
is of il.adf, indeed, a very powerful cement,) the 
similiUule of our tastes and studies and of 
those pai'liciilar studies too, which arc of a na- 
ture most apt to create an intimacy^ l)etween 
men of the same general cast of temper'^. And 
no’.v, are yon not impatient to learn the purpose 
of this long introduction ? Be assured, then, it 
is not ^v ithout just and strong reason, that I have 
thus enumerated the several motives which con- 
cur in forming our amity: as it is in order to* 
plead before you with more advantage the cause 
of my very intimate friend Atkins Capito^. I 
need not point out to you the variety of fortune 
with which my life has been chequered : but in 
all the honours and disgraces I have experienced, 
Capito has ever most zealously assisted me witli 
his power, his interest, and even with his purse. 

7 The studies to which Cicero here alludes, are, p^oba-. 
bly, those of the philosophical kind. 

Pighius supposes, that this is the same Ateius Capito, 
wlio devoted CrAssus to destruction when he set out upon his 
Parthian expedition : of which the reader has already met 
with an account in rera. 7. p. 128. vol. i. Pigh. AnmL 
iii. 389. 
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Titus Aiitistius, who was his near relation, hap- 
pened to be quaestor in Macedonia (no pe rson 
having been appointed to succeed liiin) Aviicn 
Poin|)cy marched his army into that province 
]^ad it. been possible for Antistius to have re- 
tired, it would liave been his first and most ear- 
nest endeavour to have returned to Capito, 
whom he loved with all the tenderness of u fi- 
lial alifeqtion : and, indeed, he v'as ‘^:o i)iucii the 
more desirous of joining him, as he knew tlie 
high esteem which Cajiilo hud tn. er entertained 
for' Caesar. But finding himself tluis unex- 
pectedly in the hands of Pompey, it was not in 
his power wholly to decline the functions of 
his office; however, he acted no farther than 
he was absolutely constrained. I cannot deny, 
■that he was > concerned in coining tisc .silver at 
Apollonia*. But he was by no means a princi- 
pal in that affair: and two or tinee months 
were the utmost that he engaged in it. PVoni 
•that time he withdrew from Pompey s camp, 
•and totally avoided dfl public employment. I 
diiope you will credit this assertion, w'hen I as- 
sure you, that I know it to be fact: for, in- 
deec^ Antistius saw how much I was dissatis- 

9 When Pompey retreated before Ca:sar, and abandoned 
Italy. 

* For tlie payment of Pompey’s army. Apollonia was a 
■ city in Thrace : a part of Greece anne.xed to the province ol 
Macedonia. 
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fied with the war, and consulted M^ith me upon all 
his measures. Accordingly, that he might havp 
no part in it, he withdrew as far as possible 
from Pompey’s camp, and concealed himself in 
the interior parts of Macedonia. After the bay* 
tie of Pharsalia, he retired to his friend Aiiius 
Plautiiis^ in llilhynia. It was here that he 
l)ad an interview with Caesar^, who received 
liim without the least mark of displeasure, and 
ordered him to return to Rome. But He soon 
afterwards contracted an illness, which he car- 
ried with him into Corcyra, where it put an end 
to* his life. By his will, which was made at 
Rome in the consulate of Paulus and Marcel- 
los, he has left ten twelfths of his estate to 
Capito. The remaining two parts, amounting 
to 300, 000 sesterces ^ he has devised to those* 
for whose interest no mortal can be concerned : 
and, therefore, I am not in the least solicitous 
whether Ca?sar shall think proper, or not, to 
seize it as forfeited to the public. But I most 
earnestly conjure you, my tlqar Plancus,'to con- 
sider the cause of Capito as iny own, and to 
employ your influence with CsRsar, that my 
friend may be permitted to inherit this legacy^ 

2 At that t\jpe governor of Bithynia, an Asiatic province 
situati d on the Euxine sea. 

* Probably in his return from the Alexandrine war. 

* About 2W0L of our money. 
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agreeably to the will of bis relation. I entreat 
you by all the various ties of our friend- hip, as 
well as by those likewise which subsisted be- 
tween your father and myself, to exert your 
ojost ze;ilous and active offices for this purpose. 
He assured, if you were to grant me all that lies 
w ithin the compass of your extensive credit and 
power, you could not more effectually oblige 
raeth^n f>y complying with my present request. 
I hope it may be a means of facilitating your 
success upon this occasion, that Capito, as Cae- 
sar himself can witness, has ever held him in the 
highest esteem and affection. But Ciesar, I 
know, never targets any thing : I forbear, there- 
fore, to furnish you with particula’r instances of 
^Capito’s attachment to him, and only desire you 
tcTHake a pr'^per use of those w hich arc fresh in 
Caesar’s memory. It may not, however, be un- 
necessary to point out one proof of this sort, 
which I myself experienced ; and I will leave it 
to your own judgment to determine how far the 
mentioning of it may 'vi'ail. I need not tell you 
bj'what party my interest bad been supported, 
nor whose cause I espoused in our public divi- 
sions. But believe me, w'hatever measures I pur- 
sued in this war, which w’ere unacceptable to 
Csesar, (and I have the satisfaction to find that 
he is sensible of it himself,) weremost contrary 
to my own inclinations, and merely in compliance 
•VOL. IT. Q. 
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with llil* pcrsuosions authorify of others. But 
if I conrluctcd tnyrdf Hvith more moderation 
i\vd\) Uiiy of iltO'M' who were joined with me in the 
la* lie rau^e ; it h principally owing to the advice 
and adaioidtion:: u( Capito. To say truth, if the' 
rest ()i iiiy friends had been influenced 
siiiiie spirit witii which he was actuated, I might 
have taken a [)art that would have proved of 
some advantage, perhaps, to my country; Fam 
sure, at least, of much to myself^ In one word, 
niy dear Plancus, your gratifying my present 
request will confirm me in the hope that I pos- 
sess a place in your affection ; and at the same 
lime extremely contribute to your own advan- 
tage, ill adding, by a very important obligation,. 

Tilt* part which Cicero here accuses his friends, (ant) 
surely with some want of generosity,) thi>i they vvoulcfTr^t 
sufl'er him to act, seems to have been that of standing neuter 
in the war betwcin Pom])oy and Ciesar. And it must be 
owned that this conduct would have been far less excep- 
tiumilile, if, instead of faintly joining with one side, he had 
tieienniiietl to engage with neither. This loo, as the event*, 
proved, might have been most prudential in point of int^f* 
est; for a neutrality was that Cajsar desired of him. 
But that it could in any sort have advantaged his country, 
appears to be a notion altogether improbable, and advaifced 
only to give a colour to his not having entered with more 
spirit into the cause of the republic. Cicero often intimates, 
indeed, that by preserving a neutrality, he nfiight have been 
more likely to have facilitated an accommodation ^tietwoen 
Pompey and Cffisar. But it is utterly incredible, from the 
temper and^character of these contending chiefs, that either 
of them entertained the least disposition for this purpose : as 
it is certain fit)m Cicero's own confession in his letters to 
Atticus, that he wms well persuaded Pompey would never 
listen to any pacific overtures. Vid. Ad Att, vii, 8. viii. 15- 
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the most gratfeful and worthy Capito to the 
number of your friends. Farewel. 

LETTER IX. 

[A.U. 707.] 

To Alltenus, Proconsul*. 

EM oc ITUS of Sicyon is not only my host'^, 
buV^(what I can say of few of his coimtryinen 
beside)' he is likewise my very intimate friend. 
He*Ss' a person, indeed, of the highest probity 
and*incrit, and distinguished for his most gene- 
rous and polite hospitality towards those who 
come under his roof : in which number I have 
received particular marks of his affection and 
esteem. In one word, you will find him a man of 
•flig^rst. and most valuable character amongst 
|his fellow-citizens, I had almost said in all 
Achaia. I only mean, therefore, by this letter, 
|to introduce him 'to your acquaintance : for I 
^now your sentiments and disposition so w'cll, 
that I am persuaded nothing more is necessary 
to Mnake you think tiirn worthy of being re- 
ceived both as your guest and friend. Let me 

® He was at, this time proconsul or governor of Sicily, 
and distinguished himself by his care and diligence in trans- 
porjting the troops whith Capsar received from thence in or- 
der to carry on the present war in Africa. There is a silver 
coin still extant, on which is inscribed, A. AULIENVS'. 
PRO. COS. and on the reverse, C. CiESAR. IMP. COS. 
ITER. Pigh, Annal, iii. 453. 

^ Seep. 113. of this vol. rem. 3. 

• . Q 2 
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entreat you, in the mean time, to favour him 
with your patronage, and to assure him that, /or 
my sake, he may depend upon all the assistance 
in your power. If after this you should discover 
(as I trust you will) that his virtues rei^der lym 
deserving of a nearer intercourse ; you cannot 
more sensibly oblige me than by admitting him^ 
into your family and friendship. Farewel. 

LETTER X. 

[A. U. 707.] 

To Lucius Mescinius*. 

Your letter afforded me great pleasure, as it 
gave me an assurance (though indeed I wanted 
none) that you earnestly wish for my companyt. 
Believe me, I am equally desirous of yours : anciv 
in truth, wdien there was a muclrgteater alnlii 
dance of patriot citizens and agreeable compa- 
nions who w ere in the number of my friends, 
there w as no man with whom 1 rather chosQ^ti^ 
associate, and few w^hose company I liked 'sc 
w’ell. But now that de^h, absence, or change 
of disposition has so greatly contracted this so 
cial circle, I should prefer a single day with 
you, to a whole life witii the generality o^ those 
with w hom I am, at present, obliged to live 

1 Sec rcitf. 1. p, 9^* this vol. 

2 The chiefs of the Caesarean party ; with whom Cicerc 
now found it convenient to cultivate a friendship, in ord. ^ 
to ingratiate himself with Ccesar. 
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Solitude itself, indeed, (if solitude, alas ! I were 
at liberty to enjoy,) would be far more eligible, 
than the conversation of those who frequent 
my house : one or two of them, at most, ex- 
eepted. I seek my relief, therefore, (where I 
would *3!^ vise you to look for yours,) in amuse- 
.ments of a literary kind, and in the conscious- 
■T.^s of having always intended well to my 
codatry. I have the satisfaction to reflect, (as 
I dare say you will readily believe,) that I never 
^sacrificeti. the public good to my own pritate 
vievVs ; that if a certain person (whom for my 
sake, I am sure, you never .loved,) had not 
looked upon me with a Jealous eye both him- 
self and every friend to liberty had been happy ; 
that I always endeavoured that it should not 
^e'i.*'th« pmv^r of any man to disturb the pub- 
ilic tranquillity ; and, in a word, that when I 

perceived those arms, which I had ever dreaded, 

» 

" ^'Pompey; who, being jealous of the popularity which 
Cicero had acquired during his consulship, struck in with 
tlije designs of Ctesar and ojliere, who had formed a party 
against our author. It was by these means that Pompey laid 
the principal foundation of Caesars power, which, without 
the assistance of tlie former, could never have prevailed to 
the destruction both of himself and of the republic. [See 
rein. 4. p. 3. vol. i.] The censure which Cicero here casts 
upon PAmpey's conduct towards him, is undoubtedly just ; 
bul it is a proof, at the same time, how unworthily he flat- 
tered that great man in the plenitude of his power, when he 
professed to have received obligations from him, that gave 
him the most unquestionable right to his highest gratitude. 
See rem. % p. .12. of this voh 
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would prove an over-match for that patriot- 
coalition I liad myself formed in the repul>iic, 
I thought it better to accept of a sale jjeace 
upon any terms, than impoteutly to contend 
witfi a superior force. But I hope j^hortl;^tO 
talk over these and many other points ^\dth 
you, in person. Nothing, indeed, detains me 
in Rome, but to wait the event of the wac-tif 
Africa : which, I imagine, must now be^ '^on 
decided. And though it seems of little im- 
poi^lance on Avhich side the victory shall turn ; 
yet I think it may be of some advantage to be 
•near my friends when the news shall arrive, in 
order to consult with them on the measures it 
may be adviseable for me to pursue^. Affairs are 
now reduced to such an unliappy situatioi\ 

* Cicero probably alludes to the coalitlo^i'he 
ring his consulship, of the eqik btiian order with that of the 
senate : wliicli, indeed, was one of tin* moslsliining parts ol 
his administration. “ This order,'"' (as Dr. Middletuii obj 
server,) “ consisted, next to the senators, of tlu' richest 
“ most splendid families in Rome; wlio, from theease'^nd 
“ aflluenec of their fortunes, were naturally well aliecti fl to 
“ the ))i osperUy of the vepubfi^; and being also thecon'^iant 
“ farmers of all tiie revt nues of the empire, hail a greulq'art 
** of the inferior people dependent upon them. Cicert^ ima- 

gined that ihe united weight of iliesi; two orders would 

always be an overbalance to any i^tber power in the^tate, 
“ and a secure barrier against any attempts of the popular 
“ aiul ambitious upon the common liberty.'' L^e of Cic. 
i. loO* ^^dit. 

4 Cicero \tould have had great occasion for the advice ol 
his irieiuls, if the remains of Pompe\’s army had defeated 
( ivsr.r’sin Africa. For he had reason to expect, and would 
probably have e.xperienccd, the, severest effects of their re- 
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that though there is a considerable difference, 
it is true, between the cause of the contend- 
ing paities, I believe there will be very little as 
to the consequence of their success, llow- 
•cver, though my spirits were too mncli de- 
jectelT, perlK>ps, ^vhilst or.r affairs remained in 
suspense; I find myself much more composed 
that tliey are uttcriy desjienip^. ^ Our last 

leh^r ha;s contributed to confirm me in this dis- 
posUipn; as it is an instance of the magnani- 
mity^n>h which you support y^^ir unjust dis- 
grace d It is with particular satisfaction I ob- 
serve, that you Ouc this heroic calmness, not 
only to philosophy, but to temper. For I 
will confess, that I imagined your mind was 
.softened with that too delicate sensibility 
Vrh-ich '•wev^u^ho passed our lives in the ease 
and freedom of Rome, were apt in general to 
contract. Rut as wc bore our prosperous days 
with moderation; it becomes us to bear our 
adverse fortune, or more properly, indeed, our 
irretrievable ruin, with fortitude. This advan- 
tage we may at least derive from our extreme 
calamities ; that they will teach us to look upon 
death with coiitempt : wdiich, even if we were 
liappjr, we ought to despise, as a state of total 

sentment, if they had returned victorious injo Italy, Vid. 
J^pkf, FamiL ix. 6. 

* Mescinius, it is probable, was banished by Caesar, as a 
partisan of Pompey, to a certain distance from Rome. 
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iiisensibililY * ; but which, under our present 
afilictious, should be the object of our constant 

^ Cicero « .\ presses himself to the same purpose, in two or 
llirec other of those letttTs. Thus, in one to 'IVuxpiatus : Se 
non tvo, S€)isu omnhio carcbo: and in another to l’oranius> 
Una ratio videtur, (juicquid evenerit ft rre moderate ^rcesertim 
cum oninnim rermn mors sit extremvyn. From whence it has 
been inferred, th;»t Cicero, in his private opinion, n jected 
the doctrine of the sours immortality. In answer to which 
it may he ohser\ed, in the first place, that these passageflfT' 
without any violence of construction, may be interprett^' as 
anirming nothing more, than that death is an irttor cAtinc- 
tionof all sensibility with respect to human concerns: as it 
was a doubt with some of the ancients, wheihe: tleo^Trtcd 
spirits did nut still retain a knowledge of what passed in this 
world. In the next place, admitting these se\eral pass^iges 
to be so many clear and positive assertions, that the soul 
|5erishes with the body; yet it would by no int’ans follow', 
that this was Cicero’s real belief. It is usual with him to vary 
his seutinu nts in these lettcrs,in accommodation to the prin- 
•ciph s or circumstances of his correspondents. Thus, in a, 
letter to Dolahella, he docs not scruple to say,^^rm avidior 
(juam satis estgloruv : But in writing to Cato, ho rep.-e^^nts^ 
himself of a dis[)osition entirely the Yv\QJU'^Jpsftm qut'd^n 
gloria??? per sc ?? nnqva??? pulaxi expctendain . Inal etter t f) 'lor- 
ipiatus, w'licii ho is endeavouring to reconcile him to his 
htinislunc?jt from Rome, he lays it down as a maxim, that in 
/??alis iminihiis a -e?'lius cst videre quam audire: but, in an- 
Ollier letter to Marcell us, written in order to persuade Iwnj^to- 
return to Rome, he reasons upon a principle directly ojip^)- 
site, and U lls him, Non est ticnm u??o sensu oculorum moveri : 
cum idem lUnd auribus pcrcipias, quod ctiam majus videtH 
solet, &:c. Other instances of the same variation from hnn- 
self might be produced ; but these, together with those 
that liave already been occasionally pointect out in the 
coarse of these remarks, are sutlicient, perhaps, to evince, 
that Cicero’s real sentiments and opinions cannot benrovod 
by any particular passages in these li tters, in those to 
Atticus, inclei d, he w'as generally, though not always, more 
sincere; and <Mr. Ross has cited a passage ’from one of 
them, in which Cicero very expressly mentions his expecta- 
tions of a future state : Tempus est nos rfc^illa perpetua^flw, 
says he, ?ion de hac exigua vita cogitare. But Cicero’S* spe- 
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wishes. Let not any fears then, 1 conjure you 
by your affection for me, disturb the peace of 
your retirement : and be well persuaded; no- 
thing can befall a man that deserves to raise his 
dread .aod horror, but (what I am sure ever 
was,' and ever will be, far from you) tlie re- 
proaches of a guilty heart. 

I purpose to pay you a visit very soon, if no- 
thk^si should happen to make it necessary for me 
to c^iange my resolution: and if there should, 
I nnmediatcly let you know. But I hope 
you w'ill not, whilst you are in so weak a condi- 
tion, be tempted by your impatience of seeing 
me, tb remove from your present situation : at 
least, not vvitliout previously consulting me. In 
the mean time, continue to love me ; and take 
'hoti'. your health and your repose. 
Larevvel. 


LETTER XL 

[A. U. 707.] 

To Ai.lienus, Proconsul. 

As you are no stranger, I imagine, to the 
esteem 1 entertained for Avianus Flaccus ; so I 
have often heard him acknowledge the gene- 
» 

culative notions are best detcrminccJ, by looking into his 
philosophical writings: and these abound ^ith various and 
tull proofs, that he was strongly persuaded of the soul's im- 
mortality*. Epist. Faniii, i\. 14. xv. 4. vi. 4. iv, y. Ad Alt* 
s. 8. sec also. Life oj Cic. iii. 34!. 8vo edit. 
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rous manner in which you formerly treated 
liiin ; as, indeed, no man ever possessed a morg 
grateful or better heart. His two sons, Cains 
and Marcus, inherit all the virtues of their fa- 
ther: and I most warmly recommend tliern to 
your [irotcclion, as young men for whom 1 have 
a very singular affection. Caius is now in Si- 
cily; and ^larcus is at present with me. I eiy»" 
treat you to shew every mark of honour to^He 
former, and to take the aflairs of both whider 
your patronage; assuring yourself, that you 
cannot render me in your government a more 
acceptable service, ruiewel. 


LETTER XII. 

[A, U. 707.] 

To VAKHf). 

Tii()ij(iii I ha\e nothing to write, yet 1 could 
not sulh r Caninius to pay you a visit, without 
taking Mie opportunity of conveying a letter 
by his hands. And now I know not what else? 
to say, but that 1 propose to be with you very* 
soon : an information, however, which I am 
l)crsaaded you wdll be glad to receive. But 
will it be altogether decent to appear in so gay. 
a scene at a time when Rome is in such a ge- 

7 \^\rro seems to have requested Cicero to give him a 
meeting at Baiie, a place much frequented by the Romans 
A/ii account of its hot baths; ub the ugreeableness of its situ- 
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ncral flame? 4\nd shall we not furnish an occa- 
sion of censure to those who do not know that 
we observe tlie same sober philosophical life, in 
all seasons, and in every place ? Vet, after all, 
what imports it? since the world will talk of us, 
in spite of our utmost caution. Anri, indeed, 
whilst our censurers are immersed in every kind 
of flagitious debauchery; it is much worth our 
C^riccrji, truly, what they say of our innocent re- 
laxations. In just contempt, thereiore, of these 
illhwi^e barbarians, it is my resolution to join 
you very speedily. I know not how it is, in- 
deed; but it should seem that our favourite 
studies are attended with much greater advan- 
tages in these wretched times than formerly: 
wlmther it be that they are now our only re- 
sdurt»4 , that we iverc less sensible of their 
salutary cfl'ects, when we were in too hap[)y a 
state to have occasion to experience them. — 


"iitmn on tlu* liay of Naples, rendered it at the same time the 
;;eiieral resort of the pleasurable world. 'J’hc tender Pro- 
pertius lias addressed some pretty lines to his Cynthia at 
»this place, which sufficiently intimate in what manner the 
Roman ladies were amused in that dangerous .scene of gal- 
lantry and dissipation. 

Tu modo quam jmmum corrupt as descre Baias^ 

Multi’s is^a dahiiut littora dissidiwn: 

Littora qiicc fucr ant castis inimica pucllis, 

Fly, fly, my love, soft Raiae's tainted coast, 

“ VVh( re many a pair connubial peace have lost; 

“ Where many a maid shall guilty joys deplwre; 

Ah tly, my fail, detested Raise’s shore!’' 
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But this is sending owls to Athens ^ as we say; 
and suggesting reflections which your own 
mind will far better supply. All that I mean 
by them, however, is, to draw a letter from you 
in return, at the same time that I give ypu no- 
tice to expect me soon. Fare w el. 


LETTER XIII. 

[A. U. 707.] 

To the same. 


Our friend Caninius paid me a visit, some 
time ago, very late in the evening, and informed 
me that he purposed to set out for your house 
the next morning. I told him I would give 
him two or three lines to deliver to you, and ^ 
desired he would call for them in thg . 

Accordingly I wrote to you that night'h but, as 
he did not return, I imagined he had forgotten 
his promise ; and should, therefore, have sent 
that letter by one of my owm domestics, if Ca-, 
ninius had not assured me of your intention to . 
leave Tusculum the next morning. However* 
after a few days had intervened, and I had 
given over all expectations of Caninius, he 


^ A proverbial expression of the same import with that ■ 
coals to Newcastle.'' It alludes to the Athe- 
Join, \vhicli*was stamped ^as Manutius observes) with 
Lire of an owl* 

m - 

3 Probably the preceding letter. 
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made me a second visit, and acquainted me that 
4ie was instantly setting out to you. But, not- 
withstanding the letter I had written was then 
become altogether out of date, especially after 
the arrival of such important news ' ; yet, as I 
was unwilling that any of my profound lucu- 
brations should be lost, I delivcreil it into the 
hands of that very learned and afl’ectionate 
ffiepd of yours: who, I suppose, has acf|uaint- 
ed <X)u with the conversation whic!) passed be- 

it f\ * 

tweSiijiis at the same time. 

I think it most prudent for both of us to avoid 
the view, at least, if we cannot so easily escape 
the remarks of the world. For those who arc 
elevated with this victory, look down upon us 
4 vitji an air of triumph ; and those w ho regret 
it, art^.^k pleased that we did not sacrifice our 
lives in the cause. But you will ask, perhaps, 
(as it is in llotpe tliat we are particularly ex- 
posed to these mortifications,) wdiy 1 have not 
•followed your example in retiring from the 
^city ? But tell me, my friend, superior as your 
judgment confessedly is, did you never find 
yourself mistaken r Or who is there, in times 
of such 'total darkness and confusion, that can 
• alwhys be sure of directing his steps aright? 
I have long thought, indeed, thj^t it would be 


1 Concerning Caesai-’s defeat of Scipio in Africa. 
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happy for me to retire where I ‘might neither 
see, nor hear, what passes in Rome. But my,, 
groundless suspicions discouraged me from 
executing this scheme : as I was apprehen- 
sive that those who might accidentally meet 
me on my way, would put such constructions 
upon iny retreat, as best suited with their own 
purposes. Some, I imagined, would suspect, 
or at least pretend to suspect, that I was eijJiTeV 
driven from Rome by my fears, or witl^i’r^w 
in order to form some revolution abroad^ ^atid, 
perliaps too, would report, that I had actually 
provided a ship for that purpose. Others, I 
feared, who knew me best, and might be dis- 
posed to tliink most favourably of my actions, 
would lie apt to impute my recess to an abljior-.; 
rence of a certain party It is appre- 
hensions that h.avc liitherto, coiUrary to my in- 
clinations indeed, detained me, in Rome: but 
custom, however, lias familiarized the unplc^S; 
ing scene, and gradually hardened me into a' 
less exquisite sensibility. 

Thus I have laid before you the motives which 
induce me to continue here. As to what re- 
lates to your own conduct; I would advise you 
to remain in your present retirement, tillHhe. 
warmth of ou^ public exultation shall be, some- 


• The Cassareans. 
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what abated, •and it shall certainly be known 
in what manner affairs abroad are terminated : 
for terminated, I am well persuaded, they are*. 
Much will depend on the "cneral result of this 
battle, ;and the temper in whici) Csesar may re- 
turn. And though 1 see, already, wdiat is 
.abundantly sufficient to determine my senti- 
ments as to that point, yet I think it most ad- 
visable .to wait the event. In the mean time, 
I ..slv^uld be glad yon would postpone your 
JouVa.'V to IJaifn, till the first transports of this 
clamoinu.s joy is subsided : as it will liavc a 
• better appearance to meet you at those waters, 
when 1 may seem to go thither rather to join 
with you in lamenting the public misfortunes, 
„|han to participate in the pleasures of the place. 
But r. submit to your more enlightened 
judgment : only let us agree to pass our lives 
together in those studies, which were once, in- 
deedyi nothing more than our amusement, but 
must now, alas ! prove our principal support. 
.f.et us be ready, at the same time, whenever we 
sliall be called upon, to contribute not only our 
counsels, but our labours, in repairing the ruins 
of the republic. But if none shall require our 

Q 

♦ When this letter was written, there seem to have 
been only some general accounts arrired bf Caesar's suc- 
cess in Africa; but the particulars of the battle were not 
yet known. 
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services for this purpose, let ws employ our 
time and our thought^upon moral and politicaj 
inquiries. If we cannot benefit the common- 
wealth in the forum and the senate ; let us en- 
deavour, at least, to do so by our studies and 
our writings : and, after tlie example or the 
most learned among the ancients, contribute 
to the welfare of onr country by useful disqui- 
sitions concerning laws and government. ^ 

And now, having thus acquainted yoLywjth 
my sentiments and purposes, I shalri/je'^ex- 
tremely obliged to you for letting me know yours 
in* return. Farewel. 


LETTER XIV. 

[A. U. 707.] 

To the same. 

You must know, my friend, that I am one 
of those philosophers who hold the doctrine of 
Diodorus concerning contingencies'^. Accord- 

V 

7 Diodorus was a Greek pliiloso}>her who lived in the 
court of Ptolemaeus Soter, and flouribhed about 280 years 
before the Christian iera. He is said to iiave died with grief 
for not being able immediately to solve a philosophical 
question which that prince put (o him in conversation. He 
maintained that nothing could be contingent ; but that 
whatever was possible, must necessarily happen. Cicero lu- 
dicrously applies this absurd doctrine to the intended visit 
of his friend. Cic. de fato, 7. 
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iijgly I maintaivi, that, if you should make ns a 
visit here, you are under ||n absolute neccssits 
of so doing; but if you should not, that it is 
because your coming hither is in the number of 
those tilings which cannot possibly happen. 
Now tell me which of the two o[>inions you 
are most inclined to adopt : whether this of the 
philosopher I just now mentioned, whose sen- 
liments, you know, were so little agrcealile to 
our lipnest friend Diodotns^'; or the opposite 
onebf -Vyirysippus But we will reserve these 

curious'^ speculations, till we shall be more at 
leisure ; and this, I will agree with Chrysippus, 
is a possibility which either may or may not 
happen. 

^ ® Diodotiis was a Stoic pliilosoplicr, uuder wliom Cir(*ro 
(‘ducated, and whom he afterwards entertained for 
many ycars'fn his house. He died about lliirfeen years be- 
fore the date of this letter, and left his friend and pupil a 
considerable h’n;acy. Cic. Academ, ii. Ad Att. ii. 20. 

^ Chrysippus was successor to Zeno, the celebrated found- 
er of the Stoic school. It appears, by a list, of some of his 
writings which Laertius has given, that he publislied a trea- 
tise on Fate; and probably it was in this book that he op- 
[xosed the ridiculous notion of f)iodorus. Seneca represent'^ 
hifti as a penetrating genius ; but one whose speculations wen.* 
somewhat too subtle and refined. He adds, that his diction 
was so extreni<‘ly close, that he never employed asuj)ei riu- 
ous word ; a character he could scarce deserve, if what is 
reported of him be true, that he published no less than 3 1 1 
treatiso>s upon logic, and above 400 upon other subjects. — 
One cannot In ar, indeed, of such an immoderate flux of 
pen, without being in some danger of suffVping the same 
fate that attended this inexhaustible genius; who is said lo 
liavc died in a fit of excessive laughter. Laertius in vit. Senec. 
de henejic! i. 3. Stanleys Hist, of Philos. 4$7' 

. II. K 
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I am obliged to you for youK good offices in 
iny affair with Coc0|||us^; which I likewise re- 
commend to Atticus. If you will not make 
me a visit, I will pay you one: and, as your 
library is situated in your garden, I sljall want* 
nothing to complete my two favourite amuse- 
ments — reading and walking. Farewel. 


LETTER XV. 


[A.U. 707.1 

To Apuleius, Proquaestor*. 

Lucius Egnatius, a Roman knight, is a very 
particular friend of mine, whose affairs in Asia, 
together with his slave Anchialus, who super- , 
inh ncls them, I recommend to you with 
zeal as if tlicy were my own. For friT assured 
we arc united to each other, not only by a daily 
intercourscof the highest friendship, but by many 
good offices that have been mutually exchanged * 
between us. As he .has not the lea^t doubt of 
your disposition to oblige me, let me earnei^tly 

I In the text he is called but, perhaps, (as one 

of the commentators imagines,) it should be Cocceius, For 
Cicero, in a letter to Atticus, supposed to have been written 
about the same time with the present, requests his assistance 
ill procuring the payment of a sum of money, owing to him 
from Cocccius ; which is not unlikely to be the same affair 
he alludes to in this passage. AdAtt. xii.^ 13. * 

* It is wholly uncertain both who this person 
when he exercised the office of proqusestor. 
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entreat you to .convince him, by your services 
in his favour, that I wai^ly requested them. 
Farewel. 


LETTER XVI. 

[A. U. 707.] 

To Varuo. 

The 7th seems to be a very proper time, not 
only in consideration of public aft'airs, but in 
regard .also to the season of the year : I ap- 
prove, t'-aerefore, of the day you have named, 
and will join you accordingly. 

I should be far from thinking we had reason 
to reproach ourselves for the part we have 
lately acted, even were it true that those who 
piijrsue.^ 1 ^ a dift'erent conduct had not repented 
of their measures. It was the suggestions of 
duty, not of interest, that we followed, when 
we entered into the war; and it was a cause 
utterly, desperate, not the duty we owed our 
country, that we deserted, when we laid down 
our arms. Thus we acted, on the one hand, 
with greater honour than those who would not 
leave Italy,. in order to follow the war abroad; 
and, 0/1 the other hand, with more prudence 
than those who, after having suffered a total 
defeat ", would not be prevailed upon to return 


*> the battle of Pharsalia. 
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home. 15iil there is nothing {Ivdt I can bee 
with less patience tUan the affected severity of 
our inglorious neuters : and, indeed, w hatever 
might be the final event of affairs, I should be 
niucli more inclined to venerate the memory 
of those mistaken men who obstinately perished 
in battle, than to be in the least concerned at the “ 
reproaches of those who only lament that we arc 
still ‘iiWvc. 

If I should have time, I purpose to call upon 
you at Tusculum before the 7th: if not, I will 
follow you to Cuma;, agreeably to your "ap- 
pointment. But I shall not fail to give you. 
})rcvious notice, that your bath may be j)r(> 
pared. Farewel. 


LETTER XVIL 

[A. U. 707.], 

To the same. 

VoL R letters to Seius and myself were dc- 
ivered to us, wdiilst wc wcrc» at supper to- 
gether, in his house. I agree with you in think- 
ng that this is a very proper time for your in- 
ended expedition ; which, to own my avtifiac, 

; have hitherto endeavoured to retard by a 
hoiisand pretences. I w^as desirous, indeed,' 
)f keeping you near me, in case any favourable 
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news should hive arrived ^ lor, as IIoiiiv:r 
sings, 

The wise new wisdom from the wise ticquirc*^.” 

-But now that the whole affair is decided, be- 
yond all doubt you should set forward with the 
» utmost speed. 

When I heard of the fate that lias attended 
Lucius Ctesar I could not forbear saying to 
myself, with the old man in the play, “ What 
lc/u/cn?ess then may not I expect-’ !’* ]‘or 
this* reason I am a constant guest at the tables 
pi' our present potentates : and what can I do 
better, you know, than prudently swim with 


, . - C«)nc( inin<:>; ihc success of tlic Pompeian parl\’ ai^ainst 
I’oesar, in Africa; an event, if it had taken place, that 
would ex t remely have cm barrassed Cicero. For which reason 
lio was (IcJ^irous of keepiiiL’; Varro within his read), that he 
might iminedialeb’ have consulted with him in what manner 
to act. See rein. ,1, p. 155. of this vol. 

11. X. 224. Pope’s 'Iraiisl. 

4 lie was a distant rv lation of Julius Ccesar ; whom, 
iioiv*ev(;r, he had constantly opposed throughout the civil 
war, — l^ucius, being taken prisoner at the late hat lie of 
'i'hu[)sus, where Ciesar gained a complete victory over the 
combined troops of Scipio and Juba, obtained the (Njii- 
nneror’s pardon ; but Ciesar afterwards changed liis mind, 
and gave private ewders to have liim assassinatc'd. Dio, 
xiiii. p. 211). • 

' 'I’liis alludi's to a passage In the. Andria of Terence, 
where Si^no, the father of Paiiiphilus, giving an account of 
his son’s tender behaviour at the funeral of Chrysis, could 
not forbear* rctlecting, he says, Qw/d mild hic^faciet patri ! 
hut Cicero applies it in a did'erent sense, and means that if 
Caesar acted towards his ow ii relations with so much cruelty, 
Jic had little reason to expect a milder treatment. 
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the current of the times ? But, to be serious 
(for serious, in trutli, we have reason to be;) ^ 

Sre vengeance stalk oVr A trie’s trembling plain; 

“ And (jne wide waste of horrid ruin reign 7 r' 

A circinnstancc that fills me with very uneas> 
apprehensions. 

I am unable to answer your question, whei 
Ciesar will arrive, or where he proposes to land 
Sonic, 1 find, doubt whether it will be at JJaiae 
and they now talk of his coming home by tht 
way of Sardinia. It is certain, at lea^t, thqt hi 
has not yet visited this part of his demesnes 
and though he has not a worse /r/r?7^ ^ upon al 
his estate^ he is far, however, from holding i 
in contempt. For my own part, I am mon 
inclined to imagine he will take Sicily in hi 

7 These linos, are quoted from Ennius ; a poet of whon 
some account has been given in the foregoing remarks. ’I’h 
troops of Civsar pursu<*d the ir victory ove*r those of Seipi* 
with gnat cruelly: Anior CcBsariatwnwi mp^tus JuU, say 
ri(^rus, hidignantlum post Pompeimn cmisse bcllum, ‘ N um 
bers, indeed, of Scipio’s army must necessarily have beei 
massacred in cool blood; for the historians agree, tha 
Cicsar’s loss amounted only to 50 men, whereas lOjOOl 
were killed on the side of Scipio, acedrding to the accoun 
which Hirtius gives of this acticni ; and five times tha 
niuiiher, if we may credit Plutaich. Fhr. iv. 2. Ilhi 
Bel. Afric. 86\ Pluf. in lit. Cusar. 

s The island of Sardinia was, in the time of thc«Rom^m 
(what it still is) extremely barren and unwholesome. Mar 
tial has a pit tty allusion to this latter circumstance, in oin 
of his epigrams ; 

Nullo fata loco possis excluder e : am fHors 
Veneritf in medio Tibure Sardinia esU iv. 60. 
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return. But these doubts will soon be cleared 
.4^p, as Dolabclla® is every moment expected. I 
believe, therefore, I must take my instructions 
from my disciple ; as many a pupil, you know, 
has become a greater adept than his master. 
However, if I knew what you had determined 
upon, I should chiefly regulate my measures by 
yours ; for which purpose I cx[)ect a letter from 
you with great impatience. I'arcwcl. 

lettp:r XVIII. 

[A.U. 707.] 

To Apuleius, Proquaestor, 

Lucius Zoilus was appointed, by the will of 
his patron, coheir, in conjunction with me. I 
mention this, not only to shew you the occasion 
of my friendship with him, but ets an evidence, 
likewise, of his m^rit, by being thus distinguished 

P 'Dolabclla attended Ctesar in the African war. 

to Cicero means that he should learn from Dolabella 
where Ctesar purposed to land', and in what temper he was 
rOturning into Italy, together with such other circumstances 
as it was necessary^he should be apprised of, in order to pay 
his personal congratulations to the conqueror in the most 
proper and acceptable manner. It seems probable, from 
t his passage, that Dolabella had formed his eloquence under 
Cicerej, agreeably to an excellent custom which prevailed in 
Rome, of introducing the youth, upon their first entrance 
into business, to the acquaintance and patronage of some 
distinguiihed orator of the forum, whom they constantly 
^ttende 4 in ajl the public exercises of his profession. 
Auct, Dialog* de cans, cormpt* eloquent* 
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by his patron. I recommend him, therefore, to 
your favour, as one of my own family ; and yoi’ 
will ol)li^f3 me in letting him see that you were 
greatly intlueiiced to his advantage by this letter. 
Farewcl. 


LETTER XIX. 

[A. U. 707.] 

To Varro. 

()iM{ iViciul Caninius acquainted ntb witli your 
request, that I would write to you whenever 
there was any news whicli I thought.it concerned 
you to know. You arc already informed that 
we arc in daily expectation of Caesar ’ : l)ut 1 
am now to tell you that, as it was liis inten- 
tion, it seems, to have landed at Alsiuo>'^, his 
friends have written to dissuade him from that 
design. They think that his coming on shore at 
that place will prove extremefy troublesome to 
himself, as well as very much incommode many 

others; and have therefore recommended Ostia^ 

* 

2 Caesar returned victorious from Africa, about the 
of July, in the present year ; so that this letter was probably 
written either in the beginning of that month, or the latter 
end of June. Jlirt. dc Bel, Afric, . * 

T’he situation of this place is not exactly known ^ some 
geographers suppose it to be the same town which is now 
called iSVrertf, p. sea-port about twenty-iive miles distant 
from Rome, on the western coast of Italy. 

4 It still retains its ancient name; and is,sjtuated at the 
mouth of the Tiber. 
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as a more convenient port. For my own part, 
4 can see no difference. Hirtius^, however, as- 
sures me, that himself as w'cll as Iklbus^ and 
Oppius^ (who, let me observe by the way, are 
every one of them greatly in your interest) have 
written to Caisar for this purpose. I thought 
proper, therefore, to send you tliis piece of intel- 
ligence, for two reasons. In the iirst place, that 
you might know where to engage a lodging; 
or, rather, that y^ou might sccuie one in both 
these tpwits ; fflr it is extremely uncertain at 
which of them Ca3sar will disembark. And in 
the next place, in order to indulge a little piece 
of vanity, by shewing you that I am so well 
with these favourites of Caesar, as to be ad- 
mitted into their privy council. To speak se- 
riously, 1 see no reason to decline their friend- 
ship ; for, surely, there is a wide difference be- 
tween subniitling to evils wc cannot remedy, and 
ai)proving measures that wc ought to condemn^. 
• 

fie lived in threat intimacy with Caesar, and had served 
under liim in qualily of one of his lieutenants in Ciaiil. ft 
a5)pcars, by this passage, th.'it he did not attend Cujsar into 
Africa ; so that if the iiistory of that war annexed to CiesarV 
Ccnnmcntaries was really written, as is i^enerally siipposi'd, 
by Hirtius, oye-witness of what he relates; a 

Circumstance which considerably weakens the authority of 
his account. 

® Sec rem. 2. p. 31,9* vol, i. 

7 See feip. 9> P* of this vol. 

^ To Cultivate friendships with the leaders of a successful 
faction, has surely something in it that much resembles the 
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Though, to confess the truth, I* do not know 
there are any that I can justly blame, except 
those which involved us in the civil wars ; for 
these, it must he owned, were altogether vo- 
luntary, I saw, indeed, (w^hat your ►distance 
from Rome prevented you from observing^,) 
that our party were eager for war ; while Caesar, 
on the contrary, appeared less inclined than 
afraid to have recourse to arms. Thus far, 
therefore, our calamities might have been pre- 
vented, but all beyond was ifhavoldahle ; for 
one side or the other must necessarily prove su- 
perior. Now we both of us, I am sure, always 
lamented those infinite mischiefs that w^ould 
ensue, whichever general of the two contend- 
ing armies should happen to fall in battle ; as 
we were well convinced, that of all the compli- 
cated evils which attend a civil war, victory is 
the supreme. I dreaded it, indeed, even on 
that side which both you and I thought pro- 
per to join; as they threatened most cruel vei> 
geaiice on those who stood neuter ; and were 

approving of measures which we ought to condemn; and 
though it may be policy, most cerlainly it is not patriotism. 
It ill agrees, at least, with that sort of abstracted life, which 
Cicero, in the first letter of this book, declares he proposed 
to lead, if the republic should be destroyed. Vid. Epist 
Famil, vii. 3. ^ 

9 Varro, at the breaking out of the civil war, was in 
Spain ; where he resided in quality of one of Pompey^s lieu- 
tenants. 
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no less offended at your sentiments, than at my 
speeches. But had they gained this last battle, 
we should still more severely have experienced 
the effects of their power, as our late conduct 
had incensed them to the highest degree. Yet 
what measures have we taken for our own se- 
curity, that we did not warmly rcconmiend for 
theirs? And how have they more advantaged 
the republic by having recourse to Juba and 
his elephants than if they had perished by 
their own swwds, or submitted to live under 
the present system of affairs, with some hopes, 
at least, if not with the fairest. But they may 
tell us, perhaps, (and, indeed, with truth,) that 
the government under which we have chosen 
to live, is altogether turbulent and unsettled. Let 
this objection, however, have weight with those 
who have treasured up no stores in their minds 
to support thergselves under all the possible vi- 
cissitudes of human affairs; a reflection, which 
brings me round to what I principally had in 
view, when I undesignedly wandered into this 
long digression. I was going to have said, that 
as I always • looked upon your character with 

These elephants were drawn up in the front of the right 
tnd^eft wing of Scipio's army. But being driven back upon 
the line behind thcni, they put the ranks into great confusion; 
and, instead of proving of any advantage*to Scipio, contri- 
bute to facilitate his defeat. Hirt de, BeL AJric* 83. 
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great admiration, so nothing raises it higher in 
my esteem, than to observe that you are almost, 
the only person, in these tempestuous days, who 
has wisely retreated into harbour, and are en- 
joying the happy fruits of those important 
studies which are attended with more public ad- 
vantage, as well as f^rivalc satisfaction, than all 
the ambitions ex[)loits, or voluptuous indulgen- 
cies of these licentious victors. The contem- 
l)ldtive hours you spend at your Tusculan villa, 
arc, in my estimation, indeed, what alone deserve 
to he called life; and I would willingly re- 
nounce the whole wealth and splendour of the 
world, to be at liberty to pass my time in the 
same pinlosophical manner. 1 follow your ex- 
ample, how ever, as far as the circumstances in 
which I am placed will permit ; and have re- 
course, with great satisfaction of mind, to my 
favourite studies. Since our country, indeed, 
cither cannot or will not accept our servicQs, 
who shall condemn us for returning to that' 
contciuplative privacy which many philosophers^ 
have thought preferable (I will not 'say with 
reason, howxver, they have preferred) even to 
the most public and patriot labours ? And why 
should we not indulge ourselves in those lear\ied • 
inquiries, whi 9 h some of the greatest men have 
deemed a just dispensation from all public em- 
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ployiiicnts; v\^hen it is a liberty, at the same 
^time, which the comnionwealth itself is willinj]; 
to allow ns. But I arn going beyond the com- 
mission which Caninius gave me : and while he 
only desired that I would acquaint you with 
those articles of which you were not already ap- 
prised, I am telling you what you know tar 
better than 1 can inform you. For the future, 
1 shall confine myself more strictly to your re- 
quest, and will not fail of communicating to 
you whatever intelligence I may learn, whicli I 
sliall think it imports you to know. Farewel. 


LETTER XX. 


[A. U. 707.] 

To PaPUIIUS P/ETUSk 

^’ouii letter afforded me a very agreeable in- 
stance of your friendship, in the concern it ex- 
pressed lest I should be uneasy at the report 
which had been brought hither by Silius". I w as 
before, indeed, perfectly sensible how^ much you 
were disturbed at lliis circumstance, by your 
care in sending me duplicates of a former letter 

1 Sec voi. 2. p. 15. rein 1. 

® Silius, itsliould seem, had brought an (iccount from the 
army, ‘that some witticisms of Cicero" had been reported to 
Caesar, which had given him offence. 
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upon the same subject; and I then returned 
such an answer as I thought would be sufficient 
to abate, at least, if not entirely remove, this 
your generous solicitude. But since I perceive, 
by your last letter, how much tliis affe^ir still 
dwells upon your mind, let me assure you, my 
dear Pietus, that I have employed every arti- 
fice (for we must now, my friend, be armed 
with cunning as well as prudence) to conciliate 
the good giaces of the persons you mention; 
and, if I mistake not, my endeavours have not 
proved in vain. I receive, indeed, so many 
marks of respect and esteem from those who 
arc most in Caesar’s favour, that I cannot but 
flatter myself they have a true regard for me. 
It must be confessed, at the same time, that a 
pretended affection is not easily discernible 
from a real one, unless in seasons of distress. 
For adversity is to friendship, what fire is to 
gold, the only infallible test to discover the 
genuine from the counterfeit ; in all other cih 
cumstances, they both bear the same common 
signatures. I have one strong reason, however, 
to persuade me of their sincerity; as neither 
their situation nor mine can by any means tempt 
them to dissemble with me. As to that , per^ 



* Caesar. 
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not sensible that I have any tiling to fear from 
.him; or notliing more, at least, than what 
arises from that general precarious state in 
which all things must stand where the fence 
of laws is broken down; and, from its being 
impossible to pronounce with assurance con- 
cerning any event which depends wholly upon 
the will, not to say the caprice, of another. 
But this I can, with confidence, affirm, that I 
have not, in any single instance, given him just 
occasion to take offence; and, in the article 
you point out, I have been particularly cau- 
tious. There was a time, it is true, when • I 
thought it well became me, by whom Rome itself 
was free*, to speak my sentiments with free- 
dom ; but now that our liberties are no more, 
I deem it equally agreeable to my present situa- 
tion, not to say any thing that may disgust 
either Caesar or his favourites. But were I to 
suppress every rising raillery, that might pique 
those at whom it is directed, I must renounce, 
you know, all my reputation as a wit. And, 
in good earnest, it is a character upon which I 
do not set so. high a value, as to be unwilling 
to resign H, if it w’ere in my power. However, 
1 atp in no danger of suffering in Ciesar’s opi- 
nion, by being represented as the author of any 

* A)kuKDg'4o his Mrvicestn tfae «uppr«9iioaof Catiline's 
conspiracy. 
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sarcasms to which 1 have nO claim : for Iiis judg- 
ment is much too penetrating cvei'^to be deceiv- 
ed by any imposition of this nature. I remem- 
ber your brother Servius, whom I look upon to 
have been one of the most learned critics that 
this age has produced, was so conversant in the 
writings of our poets, and had acquired such an 
excellent and judicious ear, that he could imme- 
diately distinguish the numbers of Plautus from 
those of any other author. Thus Caesar, I am 
told, when he made his large collection of apa- 
phthegrns^, constantly rejected any piece of wit 
that was brought to him as mine, if it happened 
to be spurious ; a distinction which he is much 
more able to make at present, as his particular 
friends pass almost every day of their lives in my 
company. As our conversation generally turns 
upon a variety of subjects, I frequently strike 
out thoughts which they look upon as not alto- 
gether void, perhaps, of spirit or ingenuity. ^ 
Now these little sallies of pleasantry, together 
with the general occurrences of Rome, are con-r 
stantly transmitted to Caesar, in pursuance of 
his own express directions : so that if aiiy thing 
of this kind is mentioned by others as coming 

^ This collection was made by Caesar \yhcn he was very 
young, and probably it was a performance by, no means to 
his honour. I^or Augustus, into whose hands it came after 
his death, would not suffer it to be published. Suet in 
JuL 56. 
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from me, he altvays disregards it. You see then, 
that the lines you quote with so much propriety 
from the tragedy of Oenomaus contain a cau- 
tion altogether unnecessary. For tell me, my 
friend, what jealousies can I possibly create? Or 
who will look with envy upon a man in my 
humble situation ? But granting that I were in 
ever so enviable a state ; yet let me observe, 
that it is, the o})inion of those philosophers, who 
alone seem to have understood the true nature 
of virtue, that a good man is answerable for no- 
thing farther than his own iiHiocencc. Now 
•in this respect I think myself doubly irre- 
proachable: in the first place, by having re- 
commended such public measures as were for 

Written by Accius, a tragic poet, who flourished about 
the year of Rome 6l7. The subject of this piece probably 
turned upon the death of Oenomaus, king of Elis, and the 
marriage of his daughter Hippodamia. This prince being in- 
formed, by an oracle, *that he should lose his life by hisfu- 
Jture son-in-law, contrived the following expedient to disap- 
pgilit the prophecy. Being possessed of a pair of horses of 
such wonderful swiftness, that it was reported they were be- 
gotten by the winds, he proposed to the several suitors of his 
daughter, that whoever of them should beat him in a chariot- 
race should be rewarded with Hippodamia, upon condition 
that they consentecl to he put to death if they lost the match. 
Accordingly, thirteen of these unfortunate rivals entered the 
list: and eaqh.of them, in their turn, paid the forfeiture of 
theirlives. But Pelops, the son of Tantalus, Kipg*of Phrygia, 
being more artful than the rest, bribed the charioteer of Ue- 
uomaus to take out the lyncli*pin of his cha{k)l-wheel ; by 
which means Oenomaus was diished to pieces in the course, 
and Pelops darned olf the beautiful Hippodamia. Bygin. 
Fob. 83. 
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the interest of the commonwealtii ; and in the 
next, that, finding 1 was not sufficiently supr 
|K>rted to render my counsels effectual, I did 
not deem it adviseable to contend for them by 
arms a^inst a superior strength. Most cer- 
tainly, therefore, I cannot justly be accused of 
having failed in the duty of a good citiasen. 
The only pai't then that now remains for me, 
is to be eautkms not to expose myself,, by any 
indiscreet word or action, to the resentment of 
tiiosc in power: a part which I hold likewise 
to be agreeable txi> the character of true wisdom, 
As to tlie rest ; what liberties any man may take - 
in imputing words to me which I never spoke ; 
what credit Csesaar may give to such reports 
and how far those who court my friendship, . 
are really sincere : these are points for which it 
is by no means in my power to be answerable. 
My tranquillity arises therefore from the con- 
scious integrity of my counsels in the times, 
that are past, and from the moderation of thy 
conduct in these that are present. Accord- 
ingly, I apply the simile you quote from Ac- 
cius"^, not only to Envy, but to- Fortune: that 
weak and inconstant power, whom’ every wise 
and-resolnte mind should resist with as .much 
firmness as, a rock repels the waves. , Grecian 
story will abundantly supply exeunples of the 
The poet mentioned in the (treceding temark* 
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greatest men,* both at Athens and Syracuse, 
who have, in some sort, preserved tlieir inde- 
pendency, amidst the general servitude of their 
respective communities. May I not hope then 
to be able so to comport myself, under the satiie 
circumstances, as neither to give offence to our 
rulers, on the one hand, nor to injure the dig- 
nity of my character on the other ? 

But to turn from the serious to the jocose 
part of your letter.— -The strain of pleasantry 
.you break into, immediately after having 
quoted the tragedy of Oenomaus, puts me in 
mind of the modern method of introducing at 
the end of those graver dramatic pieces, the 
humour of our mimes, instead of the old Atel- 
•ian farces®. Why else do you talk of your paltry 
polypus®, and your mouldy cheese.^ In pure 
good-nature, it is true, 1 formerly submitted to 
sit down with you to such homely fare : but 
■q^re refitted company has improved me into a 
better taste. For Hirtius. and Dolabella, let me 
tell you, are my prece[)tors in ffi6 acience of 

^ 'th^Se Atellan farces, which, in the earlier p^riorfi of the 
Roman stag^» were actt*<l at the end of the jnor6 serious dra- 
matic performances, derived their name from Atella, A town 
in* Italy, from whence they were fiist introdi^ced at Rome. 
They consisted of a more liberal and genteel Rinrf of homour 
than the mimes: a species of comedy, which seeme to have 
taken it? subject froip low life. Vid. Manuf. in ht, 

^ A sea-iish so’ extremely topgh that it was necesetiry to 
it a considerabWtime before it could be r^ndet^d fit for 
the tabi®. Br^er. fi cibar, xxi. 14. 
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the table : as in return, they are my disciples 
in that of the bar. But I suppose you have al- 
ready heard, at least if all the town-news is 
transmitted to you, that they frequently de- 
claim at my house and that I as ofterf sup at 
theirs. You must not, however, hope to escape 
my intended visit, by pleading poverty in bar 
to the admission of so luxurious a guest. Whilst 
you were raising a fortune, indeed, I bore with 
your parsimonious humour: but now that you 
are in circumstances to support the loss of h/ilf, 
your wealth, I expect that you receive me in 
another manner than you would orje of»your 
compounding debtors And though your 
finances may somew hat sufler by my visit ; re- 
member it is better they should be impaired by • 
treating a friend, than by lending to a stranger. 

Cicero had lately instituted a kind of academy for elo- 
quence in his own house: at wliich several of the leacjing 
young men in Rome used to meet, in order to exercise tbero-#; 
selves in the art of oratory. Cicero himself will acquaUi 
the reader with his motives for instituting this society, in the 
22d letter of the present book. 

n This alludes (as Manutius observes) to a law which 
Caesar passed in favour of those who had contracted debts be- 
fore the commencement of the civil war. By this Ijiw, ai ap- 
pears from the passages which that commentator has cited, 
commissioners were appointed to takeanaccountof theesnue 
and effects t)f/-these debtors, which were to be assigned to 
their respective creditors according to their valuation before 
the cirtls war bi^kc out ; and whatever sums had been paid for 
int jRf Was to beconsidered as in discharge of the principal. 
l^^HpOrdinance, Paitus, it seems, had been a particular 
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I do not insist, however, that you spread your 
table witli so unbounded a profusion, as to fur- 
nish out a splendid treat with the remains : I 
am so wonderfully moderate, as to desire no- 
thing more than what is perfectly elegant and 
exquisite in its kind. I remember to have 
heard you describe an entertainment, which 
was given by Phameas. Let yours be the exact 
copy' of. his ; only I should be glad nbt to wait 
for it quite so long. Should you still persist, 
after all, to invite me, as usual, to a penurious 
supfier, dished out by the sparing hand of ma- 
ternal (Economy ; even this, perhaps, I may be 
able, to support. But 1 would fain see that 
hero bold who should dare to set before me the 
villaoous trash you mention; or even one of 
your boasted polypusses, with an hue as florid 
as vermilioned Jove'^ l ake my word for it, 
my friend, your, prudence will not suffer you 
to be thus, adventurous. Fame, no doubt, will 
nave proclaimed at your villa my late conver- 
sion to luxury, long before my arrival : and you 
w'ill shiver at the sound of her tremendous re- 
port. Nor must you flatter yourself with the 
hope of abating the edge of my appetite by 
youn'cloying sweet-wines before suppbr : a silly 

. Pliny, the naturalist, mentions a statue of Jupiter, 
er^totl ih Capitol, which, on certain festival da^s, it was 
tu'stoiS^y to .paint with vermilion. Manut, 
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custom which I have now entirely renounced i 
being much wiser than when I used to damp 
tny stomach with your antepasts of olives and 
Leucanian sausages * — But not to run on any 
longer in this jocose strain; my only serious 
wish is, that 1 may be able to make you a visit. 
You may compose your countenance, there- 
fore, and return to your mouldy cheese in full 
security : 'for my being your guest will occasion 
you, as usual, no other expense than that of 
heating your baths. As for all the rest, you 
are to look upon it as mere pleasantry. * 
‘The trouble you have given yourself about 
Selicius’s villa is extremely obliging : as your 
description of it was excessively droll. I be- 
lieve, therefore, from the account you give me, 
I shall renounce all thoughts of making that 
purchase: for. though the country, it seems, 
abounds in salt, the neighbourhood, I find, is 
but imipid. Farewel. 


w In Naples. 
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LETTER XXL 

[A. U. 707.] 

To VOLUMNIUS*. 

You have little reason, believe me, to regret 
the- not being present at my declamations*: 
and if you should really envy Hirtius, as you 
assure me you should if you did not love him, 
it must be much more for his own eloquence, 
tlvin as he is an auditor of mine. In truth, my 
dear Volumnius, either I am utterly void of all 
genius, or incapable of exercising it to my sa- 
tisfaction, now that I have lost those illustrious 
fellow-labourers at the bar that fired me with 
emulation when I used to gain your judicious 
applause. • If ever, indeed, I displayed the 
powers of eloquence with advantage to my re- 
putation, let mo send a sigh when I reflect, 
the fallen Philoctetes® in the play, that 

These potent shafts, the heroes wonted dread, 

Now spend on meaner war their idle force ; 

“ AimM at the wing'd inhabitants of air V*' 

However, if you will give me your company 

^ l^ee rem'. $. on let. 18. B. iv. 

* See rem. 10. on the preceding letter. 

3 Pkiloctetes was the friend and compani^ of I^ercules, 
wfio, when he was dying, presented him with his quiver of 
arrowsV^icH b®®*' dipped in the hydra's gall. When 
the Greciaq princes assembled in order to revenge the cause 
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here, my spirits will be more enlivened : though 
I need not add, that you will find me engaged 
in a multitvide of very important occupations. 
But if I can once get to the end of them (as 
I most earnestly wish) I shall bid a long fare- 
wel both to the forum and the senate, and 
chiefly devote my time to you and some ..few 
others of our common friends. In this num- 
ber are Cas.sius and Dolabella, who are united 
with us in the same favourite studies, and th 
whose performances I with great pleasure at-, 
tend. But jte want the assistance of your 
refined judgment, and of that uncommon 
erudition which has often struck me with 
awe when I have been delivering my senti- 
ments before you. 1 have determined then, 
if I should obtain the consent, or jjt least the 
permission of .Caesar, to retire from that stage 


of Mont'laus, they were assured by an oracle that T^py 
could never be fakon without the assistance of these 
An embassy, therefore, was sent to Philoctetes to engage 
him on their side, who accordingly consented to attend 
their expedition. But being disabled from proceeding 
with these heroes in their voyage, by an accidental wound 
which he received in the foot from one of his own arrows, 
they ungenerously left him on a desolate island ; and it was 
here that he was reduced to the mortifying necessity of 
employing tiiese formidable shafts in the humble purposes 
of supplying himself with food. The lines here quoted 
are ,Uken from*. Accius, a dramatic poet who flourished 
al^^t the year of Rome 6^3, and who, probably, had 
Jfbfmcd a tragedy upon the subject of this adventur^* Seh. 
*' in Mn. iiw 
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on which I have frequently peiTonned a part 
that he himself has applauded. It is my reso- 
lution, indeed, totally to conceal niyseU' in the 
secret shades of philosophy, where I hope to 
enjoy, with you and some others of the same 
contemplative disposition, the lionourable fruits 
of a studious leisure. 

I am sorry you shortened your last letter in the 
apprehension that I should not have patience to 
read a longer. But assure yourself, for tlie future, 
,tl^at the longer yours are, tlie more acceptable 
they will always prove to me. Farewcl. 

LETTER XXII. 

[A. U. 707.] 

To Papuiius P.t.tus. 

Youii very agreeable letter foand me wholly 
disengaged at my Tusculan villa. I retired 
tether during the absence of my pupils*, whom 
I have sent to meet their victorious friend'', in 
order to conciliate his good graces in my favour. 

As Dionysius the tyrant, after he was e.xpelled 
from Syracuse, opened a school, it is said, at 
Corinth*; in the same manner, being driven 

* Hirlius and Dolabclla. 

^ Csesar, in his return from the Africaif war. 

^ Be WAS expelled from Sicily about 340 years before 
the birth of our Saviour,' on account of bis oppressive go- 
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froDQ iny dominions in the forum; I have erected 
a sort of academy in my own house : and I per- 
ceive, by your letter, that you approve the 
iicheme. I have many reasons for approving it 
too ; and principally as it affords me what is 
highly expedient in the present conjuncture, a 
mean of establishing an interest with those® in 
whose friendship 1 may find a protection. How 
far my intentions in this respect may, be an- 
swered, I know not; I can only say, tliat I 
have hidierto had no reason to prefer the diffe- 
rent measures which others of tlie same party 
with myself have pursued ; unless, perhaps, 
it would have been more eligible not to have 
survived the ruin of our cause. It would so,. 
I confess, had I died either in the camp®; or in 
the field : but the former did not happen to be 
my fate; and, fis to the latter, I never was en- 
gaged in any action. But the inglorious man- 


vernment; when retiring to Corinth, he employed himself 
in exercising the humbler tyranny of a pedagogue. It is 
supposed that he I'ugagcd in this office the more effectually 
to conceal the schemes he was still meditating, of recover- 
ing his dominions. Jmtin. xxi. 5. 

* Particularly Hirtius and Dolabella, 

® I'lie expression in the original is extremely concisc.rr 
In hctnlof Eateor: sed non accidit. This seems to ^llude 
to the sickne&s with which Cicero was attacked ia the 
DyrraOthium, and that prevented him from^ being 
pre^s^^it at the battle of Pharsalia, or at least furnished him 
fvith a plausible excuse for his absence, Pfti/w'fc 
€iceron» 
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ner in which Potnpey’, together with Scipio*, 
Afranins®, and your friend Lentulus'®, severally 
lost their lives, will scarcely, I suppose, be 
thought a more desirable lot. As to Cato’s 
death”,, it must be acknowledged to have been 
truly noble: and I can still follow his example, 

7 An account of the manner and circumstance of Pom- 
pey’s death has already been given in rcm. 6. p. 200. of 
this vol. 

8 Scipio, after the unfortunate battle of Thapsus, [see 
rem. 7. p. 24(>. of this vol.] endeavouring to make his escape 
into Spain, was driven back upon the coast of Africa, where 
Jie/ell in with a squadron of Caesar’s fleet, commanded by 

Hirtius, Scipio was soon overpowered by the strength and 
number of the enemy's ships; and himself together with 
‘ the few vessels that attended him were all sunk. Hirt. de 
Bel. Afric. 96 . 

^ Afranius had been one of Potnpey's lieutenants in 
•Spain, and had a command in Scipio's army in Africa. He 
was taken prisoner in attempting to make his escape after 
the defeat of that general, and murdered by the soldiers. 
Hirt, de Bel. Afric. 95. 

^0 This is not the same person to whom the letters in the 
first and second book of this collection are addressed ; but 
Lucius Lentulus, who, was consul with Marcellus A. U. 704; 
the year in which the civil war broke out. After the de- 
%fi^*of Pharsalia, he fled to the island of Cyprus; where, 
receiving intelligence that Pompey was gone into Egypt, he 
immediately set sail in order to join him. He arrived on the 
next day after that unfortunate general had been cruelly as« 
sassUiated: and being seized the moment he landed, be un- 
derwent the same fate with that of his illustrious friend, in 
pursuance of an order for that purpose from Ptolemy. Piutm 
in vU, Pomp* ’ Cais* de Bel. CiviL iii. 102. 1Q4« 

■ *1 The manner and circumstances of Oato^^ having de- 
stroy^ himself are too well known to bO pirttcularised in 
this plj^e. A late noble writer is of opinion, that Cato 
abandoned the. cause of liberty too soon, atj!! that he would 
have died wUh a better grace at Munda than at U/ica. This 
ceAsi|tr#» it be owned, has the appeanmeo of being 
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whenever I shall be so disposed.* Let me only 
endeavour, as in fact I do, not to be compelled 
to it by the same necessity : and this is rny 


just, if wo consider it only with respect to the ovept : but if 
there had boon a real fbundafion for the reproach, it can 
scarce be suppost'd that it should have escaped (‘very one 
of the ancit'iit writers who speaks of this illustrious Roman's 
<^\it; and tliat Cicero, in particular, who most certainly 
did not love Calo, should have made an honourable excep- 
tion of his death, out of that list which he here condemns. 
It is true, the republican party, after the defeat* of Scipio 
in Africa, made a very powerful struggle against Cmsar 
under the command of young Pompey in Spain. Rut it is 
highly prubabhs that there was not the least rational 
pectalion of this circumstance, wlien Cato thought it be- 
came him to put an end to his life. For, it appears froni 
Plutarch, that he would have defended Utica to the last, 
if he could have persuaded the principal Romans in that 
garrison to have supported him ; and it was not till after 
all his remonstrances for that purpose, proved utterly in-, 
effectual, and that he had secure<l the retreat of those who 
did not choose to surrender themselves to Ciesar, th&,t this 
exe mplary patriot fell upon his own sword. 'I’hus died this 
truly great and virtuous Homan! lie had long stood forth 
the sole uncorruptled op|)Oser of tliosc vices that proved the 
luiq of this degenerate commonwealth ; and supported, as 
far as a single arm could support, the declining constitu- 
tion. But when his services coubl no farther avai^ iic# 
scorned to survive what had been the labour of his whole lile 
to preserve ; and bravely perished with the liberties of his 
country. This is the purport of that noble eulogy which 
Seneca, in much stronger language, has justly b^stc^wed 
upon Cato : Adversus vitia degeneranth dvitatk^ says he, ste- 
tit solus, et cad€ntc7n 7'cmpiiblicam, (juantUm, modo una >e- 
trahi cnanu poterai^^ retinuit ; donee comitem se diu sustentatez 
ruince dedit: Mm^que extincta sunt qua nrfas erat dividi. 
JSTeque enim .Gita post libertatem vixity nee libertas post Ca- 
tonetn. Lor4 tiolingbroke^s Letter on Patriotism,^ p. 
Plut. Calbn* Senec. de constant. Sapient’. 2. 

The, only necessity which Cato was under, of putting 
an end to his.life. arose from that.uniforni onnosition'he.liad 
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first reason for engaging in iny present scheme. 
My next is, that I find it an advantage, not only 
to my health’^, which began to be impaired by 
the intermission of exercises of this kind, but 
also to *my oratorical talents, if any I ever pos- 
sessed ; which would have totally lost their vi- 
gour, if I had not had recourse to tliis method 
of keeping them in play. The last benefit I 
shall mention (and the principal one, 1 dare say, 
ill your estimation) is, that it has introduced 
jn^ to the demolishing of a greater number of 
delicious peacocks iban you have had the de- 


given 10 the dangcroiis (h^nigus of the conqueror: {iiul ii 
must be allowed, that Cicero took sulliciejit care not !(» 
•fall under the same. 

^9 ^ mere English reader will he surprised to hoar Ci- 
cero talk of eloquence as an exerdse. ’i’herc is nothing, in- 
deed, more indnlcnt and immoveable than a British orator: 
or if he ventures into action, his gestures, a re generally such 
as would render the finest s[}(‘(‘ch that Demosthenes or Ci- 
cero ever delivered,* al>solulely powerless or ridiculous. 
You may see many a smart rhetorician (says the inimitable 
Addison) turning his hat in his hands, moulding it 
“ into several different cocks, examining sometimes the lining 
and sometimes the button, during the whole course of his 
harangue. A deaf man would think he was cheapening 
a beaver: when, perhaps, he is talking of the fate of the 
“ BritEli nation/' Rut among the orators of Greece and 
Borne it was far otherwise. They studied the eloquence of 
action as much as that of diction; and their rhetoricians 
have laid down rules for the graceful maim^Muent of the 
shoulTlers, the arms, the hands, and the' f<^et j which were 
each of them engaged by turns in the emphjitical exercise of 
ancient elocution, Spect. vi, p. 30. QuiuctU. xi. 3. 

This bird was esteemed by the Romans amongst the 
most* rdfined delicacies of the table; and no entertainment 
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vouring of paltry pigeons in all ^onr life. The 
truth of it is, whilst you are humbly Sippihg 
the meagre broths of the sneaking AteriuS, I 
am luxuriously regaling myself with the Sa- 
voury soups of the magnificent Hirtihs, _ If 
you have any spirit then, fly hither, and learn, 
from our elegant bills of fare, how to refine 
your own : though, to do your talents justice, 
this is a sort of knowledge in which -you are 
much superior to our instructions. However, 
since you can get no purchasers for your moft-; 
gages, and are not likely to fill those pitchers 
you mention with denarii’^, it will be your 
wisest scheme to return hither : for it is a bet- 
ter thing, let me tell you, to be sick with good 
eating at Rome, than for w ant of victuals* at 
Naples’®. In short, I plainly perceivje that 
your finances are in no flourishing situation, 
and I expect to hear the same account of all youi 
neighbours: so that famine, my friend, irtp.st 

was thought completely elegant where a peacock did tiol; 
make one of the dishes. They bore a most incredible price : 
Varro assures us, that a hundred peacocks produced to the 
owner the annual profit of about three hundred pounds 
sterling. Vaf* de re Rustic, iii, 6. 

18 The denarius was a silver coin, equivalent to about 
eight-pence qf our money. Cicero's raillery alludes to the 
loss which PsStus had sufiered by the late edict of AaSsat 
Concerning debi;^: of which an account has been given ttr 
rem. 1 1. p. 260; rf this vol. 

Poitus had a house in Naples ; where hO appears to 
iHave been when this letter was written. 
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formidable famine, must he your fate, if you do 
not provide against it in due time. And since 
you have been reduced to sell your horse, e’en 
mount your mule (the only animal, it seems, be- 
longing'to you which you have not yet sacrificed 
to your table), and convey yourself immediately 
to Rome. To encourage you to do so, you 
shall be honoured with a chair and cushion next 
to mine ; and sit the second great pedagogue in 
my celebrated school. Farewel. 


LETTER XXIII. 

[A. U. 707.] 

To the same. 

Tour satirical humour, 1 find, has not yet 
forsaken you : and 1 perfectly well understand 
your raillery, when you gravely tell me, that 
Balbus contented himself with your humble 
fire. You insinuate, I suppose, that since these 
our Sovereign rulers * are thus wonderfully tem- 
perate, much more does it become a discarded 
consular^ to practise the same* abstemiousness. 
But do you know, my friend, ttot I have art- 

‘ Bklbus was a sort of prime minister and chief confident 
of Caesar. 

^ The consttlars were’ those who bad passed tbrou^ the 
oiSceoif consul. 
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fully drawn from Balbus himself,' the whole his- 
tory of the reception you gave him ? He came 
directly to uiy house the moment he arrived in 
Rome : a circumstance, by the way, somewhat 
extraordinary. Not that I am surprised at 
his wanting the politeness to call first at yours ; 
but my M’onder is, that he should not go di- 
rectly to his own However, after the two or 
three first salutations had passed, I imniediatcly 
inquired what account he had to give of my 
fi'iend I’letus ? “ Never, he protested, was h(^ 
“ better entertained in his whole life.” Now, 
if' you merited this compliment by your wit,. I 
desire you to remember, that 1 shall bring as 
elegant a taste with me as Balbus himself: but. 
if he alluded to the honours of your table^ .let it 
never be said, that the family of the stammei’ers * 
were more splendidly regaled by Pretus, than 
the sons of elocution. 

Business has prevented me, from time to time, 
in my design of paying you a visit: but if I can 

^ There is undoubtedly some raillery in this passage, ei- 
ther upon Pajtus or Balbus: but it is impossible to dis- 
cover of what nature, as it alludes to circ.umstances utterly 
unknown. 

4 In the original it is, ne plvris esse Balbos, quam diserto.s 
putes: a witticism which could not, possibly, be preserved 
in the translation- For it turns upon tlir equivocal sense of 
the w|j1:d Balbim which was not only the name of the person 
of vvnoin Ciceto is speakinor, but si^nities, likewise, a man 
who labours under that defect of speech called stuttering. 
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patch my affairs so as to be able to come into 
your pRrt of the world, I shall take care that you 
shall, have no reason to complain of my not hav- 
ing given you timely notice. Farewel. 

LETTER XXIV. 

[A.U. 707.] 

To the same. 

Are you not a pleasant mortal to question 
. 4ne concerning the fate of those estates^ you 
mention, when Balbus had just before -been 
paying you a visit? It is from him, indeed, 
that I derive my whole fund of intelligence; 
and you may be assured, that where he is iguo- 
' rant, ' I have no chance of being better inform- 
ed. I might, with much more propriety, de- 
sire you would tell me what is 'likely to be the 
fate of my own possessions, since you have so 
lately had a jierson® under your roof, from 
whom, either in or out of his cups, you might 
certainly have discovered that secret. But this, 
my dear Paetus, is an article that makes no 

^ Probably the estates of the Pompeians that lay about 
Naples, where Paetus seems to have been when this letter 
was written. It appears that Paetus had been alarmed with 
a rumour that Caesar intended to seize these estates; and, 
therefore,^ had applied to Cicero to learii ftie truth of this^ 
report. 

^ Balbus. 

VOL. ir. 


T 
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part of my inquiry : for, in the* first place, I 
have reason to be well satisfied, having novr 
almost these four years’ been indulged with niy 
life ; if life or indulgence it may be called, to be 
the sad survivor of our country’s ruin. ' In the 
next place, I believe it is a question I may easily 
answer myself. For I know it will be just as it 
shall seem meet to the men hi power ; and the 
men in power, my friend, will ever be those 
whose swords are the most prevailing. I must 
rest contented, therefore, with whatever gracq iL 
shall be their pleasure to shew me ; for he who 
could not tamely submit to such wretched terms, 
ought to have taken refuge in the arms of death. 
Notwithstanding, therefore, that the estates., 
about Veii and Capena** ai'c actually dividing 
out, (and these, you know, are not far distant 
from Tusculum ”,) yet it gives me no sort of 

7 One of the commentators, who conceals his true name 
under that of Ragazonius, collects frqjn this passage, that 
the present letter was written A. U. 707 : whereas it sceim 
to prove, on the contrary,, that its date cannot be placed ear- 
lier than the year 709- hor Cicero appears, evidently, to 
allude to the pardon he had received from Caesar. Novr 
this could not have been till after the battle of Pbarsalia, 
A. U. 705 ; and the fourth year from that period brings us 
down to 709- In the beginning, therefore, of that year, this 
letter ought to have been placed : but the error of its pre- 
sent situati<^ was not discovered till it was too late to be 
rectihed. 

® Vrfl and Cbpena were cities in that part of Italy called 
Etruria ; which is now comprehended under the name of 
Tuscany. 

^ Where Cicero had a villa. 
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disquietude. I enjoy my property whilst I may, 
and please myself with the hope that I shall 
never be deprived of that privilege. But should 
it happen otherwise, still however, since it was 
my nolile maxim, (hero and philosopher as I 
was !) that life is the fairest of all possessions, I 
cannot, undoubtedly, but love the man " by 
whose bounty I have obtained the continuance 
of that enjoyment. It is certain, at the sa'me 
time, that how much soever he may be disjiosed, 
jigrhaps, to restore the republic, (as we ought 
all of us most certainly to wish,) yet he -lias en- 
tangled himself in such a variety of different 
connexions, that he is utterly embarrassed in 
. what manner to act. But this is going farther 
■ into these points than is necessary, considering 
the person to whom I am writing. Neverthe- 
less, 1 will add, that our chief himself is as ab- 
solutely ignorant, what measures will finally be 
resolved upon, es I am, who have no share in 
his councils. For Caesar is no less under the 
control of circumstances, than we are under the 
control of tCaesar : and it is as much impossible 
for him to foresee what these may require, as it 
i? for us to penetrate into what he may intend. 

You must not impute it to negledt, (a fault, 
you are sensible, of which I am seldom guilty in 
the article of writing,) that I have not said thus 

o Casar. 

T 2 
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much to you before. The single reason for my 
not sooner answering your inquiry was, that as 
I could only speak from conjeetiirc, I was 
unwilling, without a just foundation, either to 
increase your fears, or to encourage your hopes. 
But this I can with truth assure you, that 1 have 
not heard the least hint of the danger you ap- 
prehend. A man of your philosophy, however, 
ought to liopc for the best, to be prepared for 
the worst, and to bear with equanimity what- 
ever may happen. Farewel. 


LETTER XXV. 

[A, U. 707.] 

To the same. 

Your letter gave me a double pleasure;. for 
it not only diverted me extrbmely, but was a 
proof, likewise, that you are so well recovei’ed 
as to be able to indulge your usual gaiety. I 
was well contented, at the same time, to find 
myself the subject of your raillery; and, in 
truth, the repeated provocations I. had given 
you were^sufficient to call forth all the severity 
of yoUr satire^ My only regret is, that I am 
prevented from taking my intended* journey 
into your part of the world, where I purposed 
to have made myself, 1 do not say your guest. 
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but one of yoifr family. You would have found 
me wonderfully changed from the man I for- 
merly was, when you used to cram me with 
your cloying antcpasts\ For I now more pru- 
dently 'sit down to table with an appetite alto- 
gether unimpaired, and most licroi(‘ally make 
my way tlirough every dish that comes before 
me, from the egg ' that leads the van, to the ru*.st 
ve.'d ‘hat brings up tlie rear^. The tempt'ratermd 
Inexpensive guest whom you were wont to ap- 
plaud, i.s now no more. I have bidden a total 
farewel to all the cares of the patriot, awd_ have 
joined the prolbssed enemies of my former prin- 
ciples ; in short, I am become an absolute Epi- 
curean. You are by no means, however, to 
consider me as a friend to that injudicious pro- 

' These antcpasis seem to have been a kind of collation 
preparatory to the principal enterrainment. They generally 
consisted, it is probable, of such dishes as were provocatives 
to appetite ; but pru'lent oeconomists, as may be collected 
frojn the turn of Ci«ejo’s raillery, sometimes contrived them 
in such a manner as to damp rather than improve the sto- 
mach of their guests. 

^ The .first dish at every Roman table, was constantly 
eggs ; which maintained their post of honour even at ihe 
most magnificent entertainments : 

Nec dum omnis abacta 

Paitpirits eptdis return: nam viiibus ovis 
est — Iiodie locus, Ho]^ Sat ii. 2. 

The. humble egg at lordly feasts we see : 

“ TlrtS still remains of old simplicity# 

® It appears by a passage which Manutius cites from 
Teriullian, that the Romans usually concluded their feasts 
with broiled or roasted meat. 
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fusion, which is now the prevailihg taste of our 
modern entertainments ; on the contrary, it is 
that more elegant luxury I admire, which you 
formerly used to display when your finances 
were more flourishing®, though your farnfis were 
not more numerous than at present. I3e pre- 
pared, therefore, for my reception accordingly : 
and remember you are to entertain a man who 
haS-'iot only a most enormous appetite, fiut who 
has some little knowledge, let me tell you, in 
the science of elegant eating. You know the;‘Q_ 
is a, peculiar air of self-sufficiency, that gene- 
rail ly distinguishes those who enter late into the 
study of any art. You will not wonder, there- 
fore, when I take upon me to inform you, that, 
you must banish your cakes and your sweet- ■ 
meats, as articles that are now utterly discard- 
ed from all fashionable bills of fare. I am be- 
come, indeed, such a proficient in this science, 
that I frequently venture to invite to my ta^le 
those refined friends of yours, the delicate Ver- 
rius and Camillus. Nay, I am bolder. still; and 
have presumed to give a supper .even to Hirtius 
himself ; though, I must own, I could not ad- 
vance so far as to honour him with a peacock.®. 
Xo ^1 yrfu the truth, my hohest cook had not 
skill enough to imitate any other part of his 

® See rem. 11. p. 260. of this vol. . 
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splendid entertainments, except only his smok- 
ing soups. 

But to give you a general sketch of my man- 
ner of life : I spend the first part of the morn- 
ing in receiving the compliments of several both 
of our dejected patriots and our gay victors ; the 
latter of whom treat me with great marks of ci- 
vility and esteem. As soon as that ceremony 
is over, .1 retire to my library, where I employ 
myself either with my books or my pen. And 
Ijye I am sometimes surrounded by an audience, 
who look upon me as a man of most profound 
■ erudition, for no other reason, perhaps, than be- 
cause I am not altogether so ignorant as them- 
-selves. The rest of my time 1 wholly devote to 
- indulgencies of a less intellectual kind. I have 
sufficiently, indeed, paid the tribute of sorrow to 
ray unhappy country: the miseries whereof I 
have longer and. more bitterly lamented, than 
evgr tender mother bewailed the loss of her only 
son. 

• Let me desire you, as you would secure your 
magazine of provisions from falling into my 
hands, to take- care of your health : for I have 
most unmercifully resolved that no pretence of 
indisposition shall preserve your lardar from my 
depredations. Farewel. 
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LETTER XXVI. 

[A. U. 707.] 

To the same. 

I ARRIVED yesterday at Cumre’^, and perhaps 
I may pay you a visit to-morrow ; but I shall 
take care to give you a short notice before- 
hayd. I am determined, indeed, not only to 
see you, but to sup with you loo. For though 
I had the mortification to be iutbrmed by Mar- 
cus C’eparius, whom I met on the road, that 
you wero laid up with the gout ; yet I suppose 
your cook is not disabled as w ell as his master. 
You may expect, therefore, very speedily to 
receive a guest, who, as he is remarkable for 
having a wondrous puny stomach, is equally 
famous likewise for being an irreconcileable 
enemy to all sumptuous entertainments. Fare- 
wel. 

LETTER XXVII. 

[A. U. 707.] 

To Marcus Marius. 

I ARRIVED at Cumae on the Q4th', accompa- 
nied by oftr friend Libo, and purpose to be at 
my Pompeian villa * very shortly : but I will 


7 Where he had a country-house. 
® See rem. 3. p. 198. of this vqL 
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give you previous notice^^n I simUJiave fixed 
the day. I wjs&s'iyou the enjoym^h^of your 
health at all times ; but patticii^ly ^il'st I am 
your neighbour. If you h^e an* assignation, 
therefore, with your old companion, the gout, 
pray contrive to put it oflF to some other oppor- 
tunity. In good earnest, let me desire you to 
take care of your heal.th,.^d, expect to see me 
in two or three days. Farewel. 
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LETTER I. 

[A. U. 707.] 

To'‘SliRVIUS SuLPICIUS*. 

I AM continually receiving accounts from va» 
ous bands, that you are in a more than com 
mon degree affected by the general calamitiet 
of <fur country. This is by no means a mat^g 
of surprise to me, as it in some me&sure corre 
spends,, with what passes in mj own bosom 

' Some account has already been given of Sulpiciusnai 
fern. 1. p. Upon the breaking 
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Nevertheless, I cannot but regret that a man 
of your superior understanding should not ra* 
ther enjoy his own good fortune, than vainly 
disquiet himselfllP>rith the misery of others. As 
for myself, there is none who has more bitterly 
lamented the general desolation of the com- 
monwealth : yet there are many reflections 
from which I now derive great relief; particu- 
larly from % consciousness of the integrity of 
^ny former counsels. I long foresaw, as from 
some advantageous eminence, th« storm thg,^ 
was gatheringVround us ; and I foresaw it, not. 
only by the force of my own discernment, but 
much clearer by the assistance of your pro- 
phetic admonitions. For thougli I was absent 
during the greater part of your consulate^, 
yet I was not unapprised liow olten you fore- 


tolcUthis fatal .war, and what measures you 
recommAiied Cor its preventiop. In the com- 
indeed, of your co;f^.sular admini- 


:jvil M^ar ho was a considerable time in suspense on which, 
iide to declare himself: [Sre rem. 1 . p. 138. of this vol] but 
-it length he determined to j(,in Pompey. However, soon 
ifter the battle of Pharsalia, lie made his peace with Cgesar, 
ind was appointed by him governor of Greece. It wasduring 
lis administration of this province, that the present letter, 
together with^ the rest of those wliicli are addressed to him 
ij^this and the following book, were wriireii. ^ 

* Sulpicius was consul in the year 702; and it\vas about 
:he latter end of April, or the beginning of May, in the same 
that Cicero left Rome, in order to proceed to his go- 
/^j;nment«’in Cilicia. Ad Att. v. 2. 
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stration, I wtis myself present in the senate 
when you prudently endeavoured to awaken 
our fears, by enumerating those civil wars that 
had happened within our own memories’. And 
if the ’authors of tliese, you told the house, 
unsupported by a single example of the same 
kind to give a colour to their conduct, had ex- 
ercised such dreadful cruelties * ; v, hoover in 
future, times should successfully tifi'n his arms 
against the republic, would most assuredly 
4Vove a much more intolerable tyrant. For 
they that act by precedent, you observed, ge- 
nerally think they act by right ; and in cases of 
this nature seldom fail of improving upon their 
model. You should remember, therefore, that 
those who refused to follow your judicious ad- ’ 
vice, owe their destruction entirely to their 
own imprudence. But you will ask, perhaps, 

“ what relief can this consideration afford to 
“.your mind,^ amidst the universal wreck of 
“ the republic ?” It must be acknowledged, in- 
'deed, that our misfortunes will scarce admit of 

s About two-and-twenty years before the date of this 
letter, the dissensions between Marius and Sylla broke out 
into an open civil war, which terminated in the perpetual 
dictatorship of the latter. 

^ .Both Marius and Sylla perpetrated, in ?heir turns, the 
most horrid outrages against the partisans of each other ; 
but partYcularly Sylla, whose sanguinary jfroscriptions, dur- 
ing his usurpation, afford the most dreadful instances, per- 
haps, of human cruelty, that are to be met with in the 
whole annals of despotic power, Vid. SaUuif, Bd. CatiL 5L 
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consolation : so total and so irrediverable is the 
ruin we deplore ! However, Caesar himself, 
as well as every citizen of Rome besides, looks 
upon you as shining forth, amidst this general 
extinction of the great lights of the republic, in 
all the lustre and dignity of wisdom and virtue. 
These considerations, therefore, ought greatly 
to alleviate the generous disquietude of your 
heart, ’Tis true, you arc absent from your 
friends and family ; but this you have the less 
reason to regret, as you are removed at the 
same time from many very disagreeable cir- 
cumstances. I would particularly point them 
out to you, but that I am unwilling you should 
have the pain of hearing what you are so happy 
as not to see : an advantage which renders 
your situation, I think, so much the more eli- 
gible than ours.‘ 

^ I have thus far laid before you, in the warm- 
est friendship of my heart, those^ reasons 'ft'hich 
may justly contribute to lighten and compose 
your uneasiness. The rest are to be found 
within yourself ; and they are consolations 
which I know, by daily experiehce, to be of 
the best and most efficacious kind. I well rer 
meio^r tTiat you passionately cultivated^ the 
wa^e circle«>of sciences from your '-earliest 
youth, and carefully treasured up in your mind 
whatever the wisest philosophers have delivered 
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concerning ihS best and happiest regulation of 
luman life. Now these are coutcinplalions 
both useful and entertaining, even in seasons 
af the. greatest calm and prosperity; but in the 
present calamitous situation of public affairs, 
there is nothing else that can soothe and com- 
pose our minds. . I would not be so arrogant 
as to take upon myself to exhort a man of 
your sense and knowledge to have recourse to 
those studies to which I know you liavc your 
i>i’hoIe life been devoted. I will only say with 
respect to myself, (and I hope I shall he justified . 
by your approbation,) that I* consecrated all my 
time and attention to philosophy, when I per- 
ceived there was no farther employment eitlier 
in ‘the forum or the senate for my favourite art '\ 
Scarce more room is there for the exercise of 
that excellent science, in which you, my friend, 
are so eminently distinguished^. I am per- 

'Oratory. 

^ Sulpicius distinguished himself by his superior skill in 
,the laws of his country; to the knowledge and practice 
of which science he principally devoted the studies and the 
labours of his life. He was the first, indeed, among the Ro- 
mans who seems to have traced and e.xplained the principles 
of civil law ; and to have reduced that branch of knowledge 
from the vagiie and confused manner in which it had been 
formerly treated, into a regular and rational^ystem. The 
number of treatises which he is said to have composed, 
amount tq above an hundred and fifty ; but nothing of his 
hand remains, except two very elegant and interesting 
letters, addressed to Cicero, in the eleventh book of the 
present collection. See p. and 28. of vol.iii. Cicer^dc 
Qlar. 1 52« Pompon, de Orig, Juris, 
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suaded, therefore, that I have bo occasion to 
admonish you to apply your thoughts to the 
same philosophical contemplations ; which, if 
they were attended with no other advantage, 
would have this, at least, to recommend them, 
that they divert the mind from dwelling on its 
anxieties. 

Your son applies himself to all the polite 
arts in general with great success : but he par- 
ticularly excels in those philosophical studies 
from whence I just now professed to derive thy 
principal consolation of my life. I know noE 
any man, except yourself, for whom I have 
conceived a stronger affection : and, indeed, he 
very amply returns the warmth of my friend- 
ship : but he evidently shews, at the same .time, 
that, in distinguishing me witii the marks of 
his respect and, esteem, he imagines that he is 
acting in the most agreeable, manner to your 
inclinations. Farewel. 
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LETTER II. 

[A. U. 707.] 

To Publius Seuvilius Isauricus", 
Proconsul. 

r RECEIVED the account you sent me of your 
voyage,, with much pleasure ; as it was a proof 
that you are not unmindful of our friendship ; 
than which nothing, be assured, can afford me a 
more real satisfaction. Would you still oblige 
me more ? let it be by freely communicating to 
me the state of your province, and the plan of 
government upon which you proceed. For, 
though the fame of your administration will 
undoubtedly reach me by many other ways, 
yet I shall be most pleased in being made ac- 
ijuaintetl with it . by your own hand. As for 
myself, the hazards to which my letters are 
exposed, will not suffer me to be so frequent in 
giving you my sentiments of public affairs, as 
I shall be in apprising you of what passes 
unongst us. -I have hopes, however, that our 

7 Ca?sar nominated him joint consul with himself, in the 
ear 705 ; and ScFvilius exercised the consular functions at 
lome, whiltit his colleague was employed ii^carrying on the 
'ar against Pompey in Macedonia. He was, at this time, 
roconsul of Asia Minor ; to which province he succeeded 
t the expiration of his consulate. Cces. Bel. Civil, iii. 1 . 

‘VoL. ri. 13 
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colleague Caesar® intends, and, kideed, that he 
actually has it under his consideration, to esta- 
blish a republican form of government of some 
kind ; and it is of much importance, that you 
should be present in his council for this pur- 
pose. But if it be more for your own glory to 
preside over Asia, and preserve that ill-affected 
part of tlie republic in its allegiance; I ought 
to regulate my inclinations by yours, and pre- 
fer what will most contribute to the advance- 

ment of your interest and your honour. iV' 

# 

assured, I shall employ my utmost zeal to pro.- 
nfotc both, by every mean that shall appear 
conducive to that end : among which, it shall 
be my principal care to distinguish your illus- 
trious father® with all possible marks of*my. 

® CsETSttr wiis a I'ollow-mcmbcr uf the college of augurs 
with Cicero and Servilius. 

Servilius the father, after liavil^g passed through the 
oliice of consul in the year d7.‘3, was ehtted goveriKn' of Ci- 
licia, where he greatly distinguished himself in several ob- 
stinate and successful engagements with the piratic nations 
that infested the llomau commerce in this part of the tus- 
tern w'orld. He particularly turned his arms against the 
Isauri ; a people si mated between Cilicia and Lycaonia ; and 
having penetrated as far as their capita^ he not only laid it 
level with the ground, but demolished several strong forts 
which the pirates possessed in the maritime parts of that 
kingdom, ^t was upon this <iCcasion, that he obtained the 
title of Isauriais; and, at Ins return to Rome, he was ho- 
noured, likewve, with a triumph, fie died nt>t long after 
this letter w'as w ritten, in an extreme old age, and is said to 
have preserved his health and senses entire to his last mo- 
ments* Liv* EpU. 1/or. iii. 6. Dm,xlv. p. 277. 
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observeoice. This, indeed, is what I justly owe 
him, not only in regard to his high character, 
and the friendship in which we have been long 
united, but in return, likewise, to the many fa- 
vours which you and he have conferred upon 
me. Farewel. 


LETTER III. 

^ [A. U. 707.] . 

To NiGiDius Figulus’. 

Though I have long been looking out for an 
occasion of writing to you, yet 1 have not only 
been unable to meet with any particular sub- 

1 Nigidius Figulus was a person of great distinction, not 
only in the civil, but literary world. He*had passed through 
the offices of tribune anti praetor, with much honour ; and 
was at this time in tlTo number of those who were suffering 
cxifeiojr having trfkcn uj> arms on the side of Pompey. He 
was extremely well versed in all the liberal sciences, but his 
studies were principally consecrated to moral and natural 
knpwledge ; in the latter of which he seems to have made 
such extraordinary discoveries, as to have occasioned a sus- 
picion that he practised the magic art. He was much ad- 
dicted to judiciaLastrology ; and, it is said, that being in- 
formed of the birth of Octavius, he immediately pronounced 
th,at he* was destined to empire. Lucan has celebrated him 
for his learning of this kind, and represents hit'll as pruphe- 
“ticall 3 f declaring the future calamities of his country : 

yit Figulus^ cui cura Dcos secreta^jUe cali 
Nosse fuity &c. 

One of the com mcntatoi*s asserts, (though it does not appear 
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jcct for that purpose, but find fhyself utterly 
at a loss even to furnish out a common letter. 
'ri»e calamities of our country have spoiled me 
for those jocose epistles u ith which, in happier 
days, 1 used to entertain my friends ; as fortune 
has rendered me incapable of writing, or, in 
truth, of thinking, upon any subject of a cheer- 
ful nature. There remains anotlier species of 
letters, f>i a grave and serious cast, peculiarly 
adapted to these miserable times. IJut, as a let- 
ter of this kind ought to contain either son»l 
jjroinise of assisting yon to surmount your mis- 
fortunes, or some arguments to support you • 
under them ; from these, too, I am likewise ex- 
cluded. Sunk, indeed, as 1 am, into the same 
abject fortune as yourself, w hat assistance can • 
I. possibly offer you? In sad truth, I am 
obliged to have recourse myself to the aid of 
others ; and I have niucli moi o reason to lament 
that I live upon these disgraceful terms, than 
to rejoice that I am still in being. 1 say not 
this from any extraordinary injuries which I 
have suffered in my own person : indeed, there 
is nothing which in the present conjunctui’e I 
could wish for myself, that C^sar has not 

*. •’ • • 

upon what authority,) that Figulus died in exile, the year 
following the<fkte of this letter. Ad Q. F, 1. 'Cic. Fragm, 
de Ujiivcr, in Princip, Dio^ xlv. p. 270. Suet, in Aug. 
Lucan, i. 0^3 . 
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voluntarily ofl^red me. Nevertheless, the sor- 
rows that oppress my heart are of so severe a 
nature, that I think myself guilty of a crime 
in still continuing to live. For I live deprived 
of .many of my most intimate friends, whom 
death, or those public calamities which liave 
driven them from their country, have separated 
from me ; as I have likewise lost, by the same 
means, 'all those whose good-will 1 formerly 
conciliated, when, by your assistance ", I suc- 
uWsfully stood forth in defence of the republic. 
[• have the unhappiness, at the same time, to 
he placed in the midst of the general wreck and 
plunder of their fortunes ; and not only have 
the pain to hear, but (what is far more affect- 
ing,') am a spectator of the dissipation of the 
estates which belonged to those illustrious asso- 
ciates, who assisted me in extinguishing the 
flames of that dangerous conspiracy. In a word, 
I have’ the mortification to find myself utterly 
dfvested of all, credit, authority, and honours 
in that republic, where I once flourished in the 
full possession of those glorious distinctions. 
CaGsar, it is true, acts towards me with the ut- 

. ® This alludes to the affair of Catiline’s conspiracy ; in 
which, as- in every other article of public concern, Cicero 
was principally determined in his conduA by the senti- 
ments and advice of Migidius. P/ut. in vit. Cicer. 
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most generosity ; but his generosity cannot re- 
store what I have lost by the general violence 
and confusion of the times. Thus bereaved of 
those advantages to which I was habituated by 
genius, by inclination, and by custom, I ima- 
gine that the world is no less dissatisfied with 
me, than I am with myself. Formed, indeed, 
as I was by nature, to be perpetually engaged 
in the noblest and most important occupations, 
I am now deprived of every mean, not only of 
acting, but of thinking to any public purpose:- 
There was a time when my assistance could 
have raised the obscure, and protected even 
the guilty ; but now I cannot so much as send 
a favourable promise to Nigidius ; to the vir- 
tuous, the learned Nigidius ; to the man v^lio 
once flourished in the highest credit, and who 
was always my warmest friend ! Thus you see 
that I am totally disqualified 'from writing Jet- 
tersto you of this kind. 

The only subject that remains to me, then, 
is to endeavour to draw oft’ your mind from its 
inquietudes) by laying before you such argu- 
ments as may afford you a well-grounded con- 
solation. But, if ever any man was peculiarly 
qualified to employ the strongest reasonings of. 
this nature, ^either for his own use or- for that 
of others, most undoubtedly it is yourself. 
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Such, thereftJl'C, as may be drawn from tl)e 
refined sources of philosophy, I nil) not pre- 
tend to touch ; but shall leave them ciuirelv to 
your own suggestions. Whatever is worthy of 
u inan of true wisdom and fortitude ; whatever 
is agreeable to that character you have sustain- 
ed in llie work!, and to tliosc studies in u hicii 
yon .«o early excelled ; whatever, in short, is 
expected from a great and exalted mind in the 
.circmfistances wherein you are placiid, your 
-Wvn reflections will best supply. 1 will only 
•take upon myself, therefore, to inform you of 
w’hat I have been able to discover from iny 
being situated in Rome, and giving a particu- 
lar attention to every occuiTcnce that passes. 
I \vill venture, then, with confidence to as- 
sure you, that your present troubles (perhaps, 
too, I might add, that tlio.se *of the republic 
itself) will hot be of long continuance. For, 
in the first place, Ctesar seems well inclined to 
recall you from exile ; and, trust me, I speak 
‘this from no hasty conjecture. On the con- 
trary, I exaiiiine his sentiments and disposi- 
tions so much the more strictly, as I am less 
biassed in his • favour by any particular con- 
nexions. 1 am persuaded, then, that the single 
reason -for his delaying to restore you, is, that 
he may with a better grace refuse the same 

f ^ 
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favour to otliers against whom he is*more warmly 
incensed. I am sure, at least, that all his most 
intimate friends and favourites both think and 
speak of you highly to your advantage. 

In the next place, the populace, or rather, I 
should say, the whole community in general, are 
.strongly in your interest. And let me add, 
that the republic herself, whose power at pre- 
sciit, it mu.st be confessed, is certainly, incon- 
siderable, but who must necessarily, however, 
recover some degree of credit; the republic^ 
herself, believe me, will soon obtain your re- 
storation from those who at this time hold her 
in subjection. In this respect, therefore, 1 may 
venture even to promise you some assistance. 
With this view, I shall closely attach myself*to 
Cassar's favourites, who arc all of them, indeed, 
extremely fond of me, and spend much of their 
time in my company ; asl shalLinsinuatemy-seU' 
into an intimacy w ith Caesar, to ,\thich my Own 
modesty has hitherto proved the single obstruc- 
tion^. In short, I shall pursue every probable 
mean of this kind (and some, too, that I dase not 

3 It requires, perhap.s, no ordinary portion of faith, to 
believe it was modesty that kept Cicero at a distance from 
Caesar. The^truc reason, indeed, appears from Ciqpro's 
own account in the last paragraph of the following letter ; 
where he touchefr upon this article in a more ingenuous 
manner, than he thought proper in the present instance. 
See the 17th and 22d letters of this book. 
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commit to pffiier) in order to obtain your re- 
turn. As to other articles of assistance, I am 
sensible there arc many who are perfectly w ell 
inclined to offer you their services but you may 
depend upon me as the first and forwardest in 
that number. 'I'lic sincere truth is, there is no 
part of my estate wliich is not as freely at your 
disposal as it is at mine. But 1 will say the less 
upon this subject, as I would rather cncquraifc 
you to liope (what I am well persuaded will be 
iiie case) that you will soon have it in your pow- 
er to make use of your own. In the mean wliile, 
let me conjure you to preserve a firm and nil- 
broken spirit, remembering not only the sub- 
lime precepts you have received from other ce- 
lebrated philosophers, but those likewise whicli 
have been the produce of your own judicious re- 
flections. If you attend to these, they will teach 
you to hope thabest, and at the same time to 
meet whatever' jiiay happen wdth a wise compo- 
sure of mind*. But these are sentiments which 
no man is so capable to suggest to you as your- 

4 iSigidius published many treatises on difibrent branrlies 
of human and theological science: tlit subjects of which Ma- 
nutius, with his usual learning and industry, has collected 
from the several ancient writer.s wherein thcy'are cited. It 
is probable, from the present passage, that he had published 
also somerlreatisc concerning fortitude, upt«i the Pythagoric 
principles. It is certain, at least, that Nigidius (and it is a 
circumstance greatly to the honour of his character) at- 
ti^mplcd to bring the philosophy of Pythagoras into credit 
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self. I will , only add, then, thaf you may be 
assured of my carefully and zealously embracing 
every opportunity of promoting your welfare; 
as I shall always retain a grateful remembrance 
of the generous services j'ou conferred upon me 
during my severe afflictions®. I’arevvel, 


LETTER IV. 

[A. U. 707.] 

To Marcus Marckllus''. 

1 WILL not venture to condemn, though I. 
have not myself pursued, those measures in 
which I find you still persevere’^, as I have too 

with his countrymen ; which, after hav ing flourished in Italy 
during some centuries, was now grown almost entirely out of 
repute. It is no wonder, intlet d, that a system which, in 
many of its precepts, seems to have approached very near 
to the divine morality of the Christian institution, was re- 
jected in an age in which the only fashipnable principles 
were, to acquire wealth by every means of avarice and in- 
justice, and to dissipate it by every method of luxury and 
profusion. Cfc. Fragm- de l/niv, in Prinvip, 

^ This alludes to Cicero's banishment, in the year 69 ^^; 
at which time Nigidius was pra3tor. PigH:^ AnnaL ii. 36 1. 

® For a particular account of the character and conduct 
of Marcelius, see rcm. 3. let. 31 . of book iii. . 

7 This alludes to the different conduct of Cicero and 
Marcelluap aft^ the battle of Pharsalia; the former (a^ has 
alrea( ^ |Ken remarked) having immediately returned into 
llalyl^^rder to throw himself at the feet of the conqueror; 
the Alter ‘^tinng to Mitylene, the capital of Lesbos. In 
this*city Marcelius probably resided, when the present letter 
was written. ^ 
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high an opinibn of judgment, to think the 
preference is due to my own. The friendship, 
however, in which we have so long been inti- 
mately united, together with those singular 
marks of affection you have shewn towards mo, 
from your earliest youth, induce rne to recom- 
mend to you what seems conducive to your in- 
terest, at the same time that it appears by no 
means inconsistent with your honour. 

I am sensible that you long foresaw, no less 
Ilian myself, those calamities that have fallen 
upon our country: and I well remember the 
patriot conduct you displayed during your glo- 
rious administration of the consular office. But 
I remember, too, that you disapproved of the 
manner in which the civil \yar was conducted ; 
and that, far from being satisfied either with the 
strength or nature of Pompey's -forces, you were 
always extremely diffident of their success ; in 
which, I need not add, I entirely agreed with 
you. In conformity to these our mutual sen- 
‘ tiinents, as you did not enter very far into the 
war on your "part, so I always endeavoured as 
much as possible to avoid it on mine. The point 
in contest .between the ad verse parties, was not to 
. be decided indeed by the force of their counsels 
and the justice of their cause, in., which we had 
undoubtedly the advantage ; but by the single 
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Strength of their swords, \vherein‘ wc were evi- 
dently inferior. Vanquished, therefore, we ac- 
cordiiiiily are: or, if virtue never can be van- 
quished, yet certainly, at least, we are fallen. 
Your conduct cannot but be greatly and uni- 
versally applauded, in having renounced the 
spirit of contention, when you lost the hopes 
of success : and you shewed, by your own ex- 
ample, that as a wise and honest patriot will al- 
w'ays enter into a civil war with rcluctanc<^ so , 
he will never choose to carry it on to its last- 
desperate extremity. Those who did not pur- • 
sue the same measures, formed themselves into 
tw’o different parties ; and while some retreated 
into Africa, in order to renew the war ; others, 
and myself among, the rest, submitted,^ to* the 
conqueror. But you thought proper to steer a 
middle course, imagining, perhaps, that it was 
mean to yield, and obstinacy to resist. In tips, 

I must confess, you arc thought by many' (I 
might say by the world in general) to have 
given a proof of your virtue ; while there are ‘ 
numbers who admire it likewise sts an instanjce 
of great magnanimity Nevertheless there is 

^ It is probp^ble that Brutus was in the number of those 
who were in Cicero's thoughts upon this. occasion, as may be 
collected from a passage in Seneca* This noble moralist 
relates, that BrutUs, in a treatise which he wrote concern- 
ing virtue, mentioned his having paid a visit to Marcellus 
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a time, it shotild seem, w'hen this measure may 
cease to be any longer justifiable ; especially as 
nothing, I am persuaded, is wanting to esta- 
blish you in the full possession of your for- 
tunes, 'but your own concurrence. For he in 
whom all power is centered “ has no other objec- 
tion, I find, to granting you this favour, but 
that he is apprehensive you are by no means 
disposed to think it one. What my own sen- 
timents arc as to tliat point, is too evident by 
jyiy conduct, to render it necessary to explain 
.them. But this, however, I will say, that al- 
, though you should prefer a state of perpetnal 
exile, rather than be a spectator of what you 
cannot but disapprove; yet you should reflect, 
. that.it is impossible, in any part of the world, 
to be placed out of the reach of his power 
whom you desire to avoid. And even grant- 


arSlitjlcne, wh^ro he found him in the utmost tranquillity, 
pursuing, with all his usual taste and spirit, the moral and 
polite arts. “ And I could not forbear thinking,^' added 
. Brutus, “ when 1 took my leave of Marcellus, in order to 
return to Rome, that it was 1 myself, and not my friend, 
who deserved lo be lamented as the exile." Seneca takes 
occasion from hence to introduce a soliloquy, which he puts 
into the mouth of this illustrious exile ; and he concludes it 
with a sentiment that raises the highest idea both of Brutus 
and Marcellus. ‘‘ liCt conquered nations^ (he supposes 
• MaKTcllus to have said to himself) “ look with wonder upon 
“ Caj.sarj but live thou, Bruto mirat^re contentus, 
“ satisfied with having gained the admiration of Brutus !" 
Senec. Consol, ad Helvid. 9* 

« Caesar. 
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ing it probable that he should 'suffer you to 
live free and unmolested in a voluntary banish* 
inent, yet it deserves your consideration, whe- 
ther it would not be more eligible, whatever 
the situation of public affairs may be, to" spend 
your days in Rome, than at Rhodes or Mity- 
lene. Rut, since that power which we dread 
extends itself over every part of the globe, is It 
not better to live securely under your own 
roof, than in perpetual danger under that of 
another? For myself, at least, if even deatlt 
were my resolution, yet I would rather choose, 
to expire in my own country, and in my own 
mansion, than at a stranger’s house, and in a 
foreign land. 

All who love you (and your illustrious vir- 
tues have rendered that party extremely nume- 
rous) join with me in these sentiments. In 
this we have a regard, likewise, to the prejer- 
vatioa of your estate, which we should be sorry 
to see dissipated. For though neither that pei’r 
son who governs the republic, nor, indeed, the* 
republic itself, would suffer any isjuries of this 
kind to remain always unredressed*; yet I would 
not, in the mean time, have your estate ex- 
posed to thfe depredations of certain lawlesj in- 
vaders, whom^ I should not scruple to name, if 
I were not persuaded that you perfectly well 
know to wlioin I allude. 
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Your very excellent relation, Cains Marcel- 
las’, discovers a singular zeal in his frequent 
and earnest 'applications to Cvesar on your be- 
half. And though I am not in a situation to 
second* these his solicitations, I claim, however, 
tlic next rank in my anxiety for your welfare. 
Tlic truth is, I have stood too much in need 
o'f an advocate myself, to take the liberty of 
acting that part for another ; as all the merit* I 
can plead, is to have yielded after having been 
jjonquered". Nevertheless, as far as my advice 
and endeavours can be of any avail in your af- 
fairs, they are not w'anting to Caius. The 
rest of your family do not think proper to con- 
sult me, though they may always be assured of 
finding me ready to exert my best services 
wherever your interest is concerned. Farewel. 

1 An account lias been given ot him in rein, 4. p. 322. 

'^y}\ 

Se'e real. 3. on tlic pucediug klUr. 
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LETTER V. 

[A. U. 707.] 

To Tiiebianus\ 

I snourj) have Avritten to you sooner, if it 
had been either in my power to have promised 
you any effectual assistance, or necessary to 
have offered you any consolation ; one or tlic 
other being the part of every friend, in so un- 
ha})py a conjuncture as the present, lint I 
forbore the latter, as I was informed, by many 
hands, of the resolute and philosophical spirit 
with wliich you support the unjust persecution 
you arc suffering from the violence of the 
times, and of the strong consolation you receive 
from the consciousness of that integrity by 
which all youn counsels and actions towards 
the public w^ere directed. If this account be 
true, (and let me earnestly exhort you ^to-Vcr 
rify it,) you reap the happy fruits of those noble 
contemplations, in which, I well know, you have 
ever been conversant. I will ventures at the same 
time to assure you, (how unnecessary soever t-kat 

3 The person to whom this letter is inscribed is mention- 
ed by no other ancient writer ; so that nothing more is known 
of him than what may be collected from tliis and twoViore 
epistles addressed to him in the present book. It appears he 
was at this time in exile, as having taken part, against Caesar 
in the civil war; and that he was soon afterwards restored 
to his country by the good olfices of Dolabella. ^ 
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assurance may be to a man so perfectly well ac 
quainted witUthe present age, and so thoroughly 
versed in tlie annals of all the past,) that the 
cruel injuries' under which you are oppressed 
cannot ■ possibly continue long. And this con- 
jecture you may safely take from one, w ho, if 

he is less a politician in theory, perhaps, than 
^ » • • 

wishes, is certainly much more so by expe- 
dience than he desires. Caesar, indeed, seems 
to be every day more and more inclined to 
adopt those equitable measures, which our 
public circumstances require. The cause, like- 
wise, for which you suffer, is of such a nature, 
that it must necessarily revive and flourish with 
the republic: which most undoubtedly cannot 
always remain in its present state of subjection. 
To which I will add, that Caesar is continually 
giving proofs of greater moderation and gene- 
rosity^ ^than we once imagined he would have 
But as instances of this kind are ge- 
nerally produced by particular conjunctures, 
and frequently' too depend upon very minute 
circumstances^ I shall watch every favourable 
- morge ntj aind^endeavour to improve it to your 
best advantage: for you may be assured I shall 
neglect no Opportunity of assisting* and alle- 
viating your misfortunes. I hope, likewise, 
that the time is approaching, when I shall be 
cnal^d to promise ,you some more effectual 
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service : of which, however, 1 Iwi much rather 
give you proofs, than profcssjy)ns. In the 
mean while be persuaded, that, as^far as I have 
been capable of observing, there is no man who 
either is, or has been, under the same misfor- 
tune' with yourself, that can boast of so many 
zealous and faithful friends : in which number 
i claim the principal rank. 

■ Let me conclude with entreating you to pre/^ 
serve a (ii in and unbroken Ibrlitude : for this is 
a possession which depends entirely upon your- 
self. As to what is in the disposal of Fortune, 
it- must he governed by particular circum- 
stances ; and I shall exert all my prudence to 
turn them in the most advantageous manner 
for your interest. Farevvel. 

LETTER VI. 
lA. U. 7070 
To Gallus*. 

1 AM much surprised at your reproaches : as 
I am sure they arc altogether wU.hout founda- 
tion. But were they ever so just, they woyld 
come w’ith a very ill grace from you, who ought 

c 

4 Manutius conjectures, that this Gallus is the sanje with 
Publius Sestius, to whom the fifth letter of the first book is 
addressed : whbse family name, he supposes (from a pas.sagc 
which he cites out of the oration for Milo) to have been 
Gallus, That learned commentator supports this i^oiniou 
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to have rein^nbered those marks of distinction 
you receive/ from me during mv consulate. It 
seems, however, (for so you are pleased to in- 
form me,) that Caesar will certainly restore vou. 
I know you are never sparing of your lK);ists: 
<but I know too, that the}^ have the ill luck 
^ever to be credited. It is in tla* same spirit 
you remind me, that you offered yourself as a 
candidate for the tribunitial office, merely in 
order to serve inc^ Now to shew you bow 
4jauch I am in your interest, I wish you were a 
.tribune still : as in that case you could not be 
at a loss for an vitercessor'". Y ou go on to re- 
proach me, with not daring to speak niy senti- 
.ments. In proof, however, of the contrary, I 
need only refer you to the reply I made, when 
you had the front to solicit my assistance. 


with very plausible reasons : but as the point in (in'**-. 
tkm'isC)f little consc(j<ience, tuc reader will icadily excuse 
thatY save him the trouble of consideriuL^ them. (lall'i- 
seems to have been in the number of the Pompeian exilc*^ , 
and to havcxlrawii upon himself this letter, in answer to one. 
‘wherein he had reproached Cicero with ingratitude, in in- 
fusing to assis^iijm with his gt>od offices. 

I^ obabl^ Cicero's exile. 

^Cic^ro's witticism, in this passage, turns upon tht? 
double sense of. the word intercessor: which, besides its 
general meaning, has relation likewise to a particular privi- 
lege annexed tci the tribunitial office. For every tribune 
had the liberty of interposing his negative iy)on the proceed- 
ings of die senate : which act was called intercession and the 
persoywho executed it was said to be the intercessor of the 
part^ular law, or other nCiattcr in deliberation. 
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Thus, (to let you see how absolutely impo- 
tent you are, where you most afloat to appear 
formidable,) I thought proper to answer you in 
your own style. If you had made your remon- 
strances in the spirit of good manners, I should 
witli pleasure, as I could with ease, have vin- 
dicated myself from your charge : and, in trutiv 
it is not your conduct, but your language, that 
I have reason to resent. I am astonished, in-^ 
deed, that you, of all men living, should ac- 
cuse me of want of freedom, who are sensible 
it is by my means that there is any freedom 
left in the republic'^. I say ^ou of all men 
living: because, if the informations you gave 
mtj concerning Catiline’s conspiracy were false ; 
where arc the services of which you remind me ? 
If they were true, you yourself die best 
judge how great those obligations are wjiich I 
have conferred upon every Roman in gCMeral. 
Farewel. 

7 Alluding to his having suppressed Catiline’s conspiracy. 
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LETTER VII. 

[A. U. 707.] 

To P- Sehvilius Isaurtcus, Proqucestor. 

Whilst I was proconsul of Cilicia, (to which, 
you know, three Asiatic departments^ were an- 
^n^ed,) there w^as no man with whom 1 entered 
a stricter intimacy than with Andro, the 
of Artemon, of Laodicea. I w-as liis guest 
during my residence in that city : as his temper 
and manner of life extremely well accorded 
with mine. But my esteem for him rose still 
higher after I left the province, having, upon 
many subsequent occasions, experienced the 
gratitude with which he preserved me in liis 
remcn;brance. Accordingly, it was with great 

tfie classic wrltofs^ftfak of Asia in th itc different senses ; 
VSnot carefully distiiiguished, are apt to create great 
confusion. Sometimes they comprehend under the denomi- 
nation of Jsia, that vast tract of land wliich made up the 
-third part in Uicir general division of tiic whole globe : soine- 
tiines they mc^n only so much of that continent which was 
terminated by tife bay of Issus, and the Pontus : and some- 
they to a still more limited portion, and un- 

derstana f)y Asia, that kingdom which A tal us Philornetor, 
king of Pergamus, bequeathed to the Romans, containing 
Mysia, Phrygia, Ionia, .Lycaonia, &c. In the two former 
* of these senses, Cilicia was a province of Asia; in the latter, 
it was not. It is with respect, therefore, tq this last division 
that Cirsro calls the three districts annexed to his govern- 
ment of Cilicia, Asiatic; in one of which the city of Laodicea 
wasyihcluded. Sigon, de'Jur. Provinc, i. 10. 
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pleasure 1 lately saw him in as you will 

easily believe, who know, by t'lC'^.many good 
offices you have yourself confernrcl upon his 
countrymen, how few .of them are dis[)u.sed to 
he thus sensible of obligations. I mention these 
circiinistancfts to siicw you, in the first place/ 
that it is not without reason I interest myself 
in Ins conetTus: and in the next, that his meril 
well entitles him to a generous reception untler^ 
your roof. I shall be greatly indebted to yo*- 
thcreiore, for giving him a proof of the regaH* 
you bear me, by receiving Ifim into your pro-, 
tection, and assisting him in all his affairs: so 
far, 1 mean, as may be consistent with your 
convenience anil your honour. And this I inost 
earnestly request, as an instance of your friend- 
sliip tliut will be exceedingly agreeabic to me. 
Fare we I . 


LETTER ViII. 

[A. IJ.707.] 

To 'Fkkui a:; us. 

I AM no less sensible tl:e share yaw aUov*M«tj' 
in your friendshi[), thi. r i am conscious of that af- 
fection whibh I liavc ever entertained for you in 
return. Agreeably to these sentiments, 1. always 
lamented that it w as your choice, or rather, I 
should say, your fate, to persevere in our iyvil 
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wars: and l4io\v feel the same concern at the 
unjust delay/on meet with in beinjy restored to 
your estate ’^nd honours, as you liave aluays 
shewn in my misfortunes. I have frerjiiently and 
fully opened my heart upon tlfn snhjed., not 
4^dy to la.'vthinnulenus, to Sestius, and lo (nir 
j:Qni?non friend Atticiis, but lately ah-o to your 
freedman 'riicuda: to eacli of who,‘i 1 iaivr 
repeated asounmees, that it is my em iicst 
_^VHirc to servo both you and your eliildrtai lo 
fi'ic utmost of my iibility. I beg, therefore, wlicn 
you write to the latter, that you would assure 
them they may most readily coaiinujKl me, upon 
every occasion, whoein ihy purse, my pains, or 
.my sincere advice (for those, at least, arc still in 
my power) can be of any advantage to their af- 
fairs, If I enjoyed that influence and autho- 
rity in the coinmonuealth, to which the i)uhlic 
seruixcsHl have .pcrjbrmed most justly eiilille 
you, who deserve every honour that can 
be conferred, as well as are confessedly the first 
"of that iiVastrious order ^ to which you belong, 
should retmn the same distinguished rank in 
the repul^i*u\you once possessed. But since we 
both of iiS fell at the same time, and in the 
same caused I can only promise ydu what yet 


J The equestrian. 

® Tliiit'of Ponipey. 
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remains in my power: the sma?i assistance I 
mentioned above, together with t’lat little de- 
gree of credit wdiich I still, perhaps, have in 
some sort preserved from the general wreck 
of rny former dignities. I have reason, 'indeed, 
from many instances, to believe, that CfcsarTi 
not averse to me; and almost all his princijT)JI 
favourites, who happen to be persons to whom 
I have formerly rendered very considerable 5 ;ei^- 
vices, distinguish me with peculiar marks •- 
their esteem and consideration. If, therefif^, 
I should find a favourable opportunity of ap: 
plying to Caesar in your behalf, (which I am 
more and more inclined to hope, from what I 
can discover by the conversation of these my 
friends ;) I shall not fail very strenuously- to 
solicit liiin in person for your restoration, as it 
is upon the obtaining of this point tl^at the 
recovery of your estate »nus,t depend. ^"‘Tt is 
lumecessary to enter into particulars upon ‘this 
article : let me only assure you, in one w ord, 
that 1 am wholly and most affectkinately de- 
voted to your service. But, as ?t much im- 
ports me that all your fainihi^houlci be 
apprised of this truth, I hope your letters 
will acqukint them, that Trebianus may 
command wl\atevcr is in the power , of Ci- 
cero to perform. I particularly inentios^ this, 
as I am desirous they should be persuaded 
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that there isWiothing so difficult which I sIhjuUI 
not with pl^4surc undertake, in order to rende r 
you any seryce. Farewel. 


LETTER IX. 

[A. U. 707d 

To Quixtus Gallius*. 

yHOUCii I hope to receive many instances 
. '^rcafter of the regard you bear mo, (ot* which, 
indeed, you have long since rendered me suf- 
ficiently sensible,) yet there is one wliich at pre- 
sent occurs, wherein you may give mo a very 
convincing proof of your friendship. Lucius 
Oppius, the son of Marcus, is a merchant in 
Philomelium ^ with whom I am extremely inti- 
mate. Rut, besides warmly recommending him 
as D\an I love, I must likewise claim your 
kiudness tq himr he is an agent for Egnatius 
Rufus, a Roman knight, with whom I am most 
alTcctiori^jtely connected, not only by a daily 
intercourse, but by many and great good offices. 
I beseech you, then, to take the person of Op- 
pius, together with the affairs of Egnatius, into 
your protection : a request which I make with 

• Who this g^.jCS.on was, is entirely unknown. He seems 
to havp. L»een settin^ut for the government of one of the 
cast* rn provinces, vvh\n this letter was written. 

** A city of Phrygia, upon the borders of Galatia. 
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as much zeal as if niy ov/n interest were con- 
cerned. A^ain and again, therefore, I entreat 
your compliance. I beg, likewis^, that you 
would give two or three lines to be presented 
to you as a memorandum wlicn you shall ar- 
riv(j in your province. Uut I desire you would 
cxpr(‘ss tliem in such terms, as may strongly 
ri'niind um how very earnestly I aj)plicd in be- 
half of rh(^se my friends. Farewel. 


LETTER X. 

FA. U. 707.1 

To Marcus Marckm.us. 

1 DAKh not pretend to advise, or to animat'e, 
a man of your distinguished judgment and 
magnanimity; niuch less shall I to 

s( lid YOU any consolation. » Ib it be Ifuetyn- 
(Iced, that you bear the sad events \vhic+i-have 
lately happened, in the manner I am informed. 
1 have more reason to congratulate Xour forti- 
tude, {Iran to sooi’uc your affliction.^ Eut were 
the fact entirely otherwise, and yott--4^.ul sunl 
uiuler the pressure of our public misfortunes ; 
yet 1 am so^far I'rom being qualified to allevi- 
ate your sorrows, that I am altogether incapa- 
ble of assuaging my own. ^Tbe singl(r\esti- 
mbny, ther(^forc, that I can give -you of m\ 
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friendship, isV to convince yo'.ir family, by my 
readiness in^'complying with all their requests, 
that there a’^e no services so great whicli they 
have not reason to expect from me on your ac- 
count. * 

Jlut, notwithstanding I just now disclaimed 
aJJ right ot sending you my admonitions ; yet 
' f cannot h.ubear saying (and you may consider 

e:ithcr as my advice, my o-^lnion, or nhat iriy 
'ii.N.'ndsiiip would not suffer me to snp,n*css) 
yial I uish you wuuhl prevail with yourseii to 
.adopt the same measures which I have pursued, 
and return to Italy. 1 wish, indeed, you would 
he i)crsuaded to think, tliat if tlic republic* 
should in any degree subsist, you ought to live 
in - it, as one uh.o, though justly, and in the 
general estimation of the world, is deserving of 
l!ic ijigliest rank, yet v\isely submitted to the 
irruyeitiole neccs,siLY. of the times: and if the 
rep\ib]k should "'be totally destroyed, that you 
would Iqok upon Rome as the most proper 
• scene of uxile. For, tell me, my friend, if li- 
berty be the object of our pursuit, what part 
of the world is exempted from the present do- 
minion? ot if some place of retirement be what 
we seek, \vhere can we find a more*eligible re- 
treat, than in pur native country? And, be- 
lieve mo, herwho^olds the supreme power, is 
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not only a friend to genius and ftlcrature, but 
disposed, as far as the circunistaiK^s and situa- 
tion of his affairs will permit, to pa/ a particular 
regard to those who are distinguished by their 
birtlr'^ and dignities. But this is going 'farther 
than I intended. To return, therefore, to thd^ 
single purpose of my letter : let me assure yc^j-i 
tliat I am wholly yours, and ready to co-operate ' 
w ith your relations in every instance whereiiy , 
they shall approve themselves such^. But if 
they should not, you may depend, at least, up^ 
on my acting, upon all occasions, agreeably to. 
our friendship. Farewel. 

3 The family of Marcellus was one of the noble’st in 
Romo. See rcm. 3. p. .3C0. vol. i. 

It appears from this and other passag;es in these letters, 
that some part of Marcelhis'vS family discovered less warmth 
in promoting his welfare than seems to have been due to 
the merit of so illustrious a relation. 
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LETTER XL 

[A. U. 707.] 

To Papirius P.Erus. 

Lheckived a letter from you some time siiu c 
' by your courier Phileros, as also another three 
days ago by the hands of Zethus : both .which 
I will now answer. It was with much satis- 
fiction I found, by the former, that you were 
.extremely sensible of the concern [ expressed 
for your health. Uelievc me, however, a letter 
could but faintly represent the uneasiness I suf- 
fered upon that account. For though I can- 
not but acknowledge tl)at there are many from 
whom I receive great marks of esteem and af- 
fection ; yet there is not one in that number 
whom 1 prefer to yourself. It is a very great, 
perhaps ! mi^it say a principal, inducement for 
my holding you in this rank, that you have 
long distinguished me wdth an unvaried friend- 
ship : yet this is a circumstance which you 
share in common with many others. But your 
amiable disposition, and those agreeable quali- 
ties of every kind which you possess)' are claims 
to my heart in w'hich you are without a rival. 
To these I must'.add, I will not call it the 
Attic, but (what is far more spirited) the true 
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old Roman wit, which so elegfijtitly enlivens 
your conversation. I will not scrj^ple, indeed, 
to acknowledge, (whatever you ^uiy think oi 
me from th(‘ confession,) that I am wonderliilly 
(leliglited with humour; especially with that sort 
wdiicli is (jf our own domestic growth. I cstceiii 
this hitter kind so much the more, as it - is noiv 
b( come eKtrcmely uncommon : for, by thie ad- 
inissipn some years since of the Lalians ’ into 
Rome, and lately even of the Gauls themselves, 
our native humour lias been tainted with tiip 
infusion of foreign cant, and is almost entirely, 
extinct'’^, for this reason, whenever 1 con- 

*'> LIk*. inhabitants of Latium : a pari of Italy which is 
now ('ailed the Campngna di Kowrt. 'iiiey obtained the 
honour and advantaj»e of bi'iiig made* fivt' of lloim', towards 
the close of the indic war, i\. U. 0*0 t. Sec rein. 2. p. 77* 
of vol. i. Antial. ii. 220*. 

^ Caesar, in the \vantoniu'ss of his power, had latcdy ad> 
initted several of the Gauls Into the j)riviicii;csjt)L.Roman 
citizens : and had even introduced s^^nie of them to a scat 
in the senate. o«f/, in vit, JuL 7b. " ' ^ 

.7 It is diflicult, if not altogether impossible, to determine, 
with any precision, what it was that distin/gjUish^d the spirit 
of this true old Roman wit and humour which Gicero here 
repn'sents as almost entirely extinct. But, in general, as fai 
as can be collected from other parts of our author’s writ- 
ings, it seems to have consisted in what they caji Urixniity : 
a term, ho\ve\er, which they themselves did not well know 
how to explain. For when Brutus, in the dialogue concern- 
ing the most eVdebrated o.ratcu^-, intjuires, Q,ui cst iste tandem 
vrhaniiatis color Qicero rcj)’ics, Nesvio: tantinn csacyuan' 
dam seio. iNcverjtheles>, it appears, by^what he immediately 
subjoins, to have resulted from a ccr&in refinement (jf ex- 
pression and elegancy cf pronun^^atiAu, which was to be 
found only amongst the most poUle and cidtivated natives 
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verse with I imagine myself transported 

back into former times, and to be tiilkimj with 

> ... . 

the (jranii, |he Liicilii, or, in truth, even v, ith 
the Crassi and the Lielii of old 'TiiCic is nut 
a single person, indeed, except yourself, in 
whom i can discover tin; least veiii of that ori- 
ginal spirit which so agreeably di^tinurii^hcd 
the pleasantry of our forefathers, hut siuec 
to tliese uncommon charms of wit, you add 


of itoiiu'. Pi'vhaps, therefon', it was this iiu'NplienbIr >Tarn. 
ii)f lan^iia^r .ijul utterance that was infccte<i by the admis- 
sion of these straiiic'rs into Rome: wlio, pr<)!):ibly, Imd in- 
ti'otluc'sl aiuoiv; the llftio pretenders to wit and humour, a 
foreiitn tone (d' voice, to'^cther with an exoti'’ turn of phrase- 
oloiiy. A ijrevailinj; fashion of this Kind, would neressanly 
extiiiituisli that spirit which seasoned the ohi Uoman ph'asan- 
trvjwith a nebcio fjuo saporc veniurnh (as C'CeaH) s'aiunvhr'rc 
calls it), a certain ex([nisite taste and davour ]j(’cai!ar to its 
native soil. • Vide Cic.de CLir. Orator. 170. ct rcj. 

® The several persons here mentioned were ccdebiated 
wits, who flourished al)oiit the lime that Cicero was born, 
that is, in the consulate of (J. /• tilius Serranus and Ser- 
vility C;jepia*Jj.C. ()d7. The reader has already had some 
account oi LalT^ ifTi rern. 5. p.4*. vol. i. Craasus the 
most distiniiuishnfd orator of his times; and signalized his 
eloquence, heuQie was only twenty-one years ol' age, a t ttie 
trial of C.Carbo, who was concerned in tin* disturbancis 
which were raised by the Gracchi. Lucilius was a Ilofeun 
knight, and great-uncle to Pompey. lie considcntbly im- 
proved upon that kind of satirical poetry, which receiN“d 
its utmost perfection in the foDowing century I’lom the hands 
of Horace. ‘Some fragments of his writinsrs still remain. 
Gratiius was a person of lo\v rank: being oriy a praeco, or 
sort, of cryer, in the courts of justice. Cicero, however, 
has immortalized his memory by the frequent encomiums 
he passes* upon the singular elegance amPpleasantry of liis 
wit and humour. Ctc. die Ciat\ Orat. 158, 159, 

Praf. sur Us Sat, Horace, v. 1 0. 
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the attractions, likewise, of so singular a friend- 
ship towards myself, can you wonder that I 
was greatly alarmed at your late ^ery danger- 
ous indisposition? 

As to your other letter, in which you acquit 
yourself of all intention to dissuade me from my 
Neapolitan purchase*, and the assurance you give 
me that you only meant to advise my continuance 
in Rome, I understood you in no other sense. 
Rut I suppose (and your letter now before me 
coniirins tlui supposition) that you did not agree 
with me in thinking 1 might be justified, I will 
not say in wholly renouacing, but in seldom 
taking a part in public affairs. With this view I 
imagine it was, that you reminded me of those 
times in which Catulus acted so distinguished 
a part^. But tell me, my friend, what resem- 

* See the last paragraph in p. 2()2. of this vol. 

^ Q.L. Catulus was consul in thc^ycar 6'75ruTi{l died 
about the year 693 ; during which pcK^od J .j HaU many op- 
portunities of exerting his patriotism, by rising tPp ‘against 
the gradual encroachments of Pompey antf^Cassar upon the 
public liberty. Thus he opposed, with a spirit worthy the 
best times of ancient Home, that unlimited and unconsti- 
tutional commission, which was granted toPompey under a 
pretence of the piratic war: and rendered himself so glo- 
riously obnoxious to Caesar, that the latter eiVileavoured, 
though unsuccessfully, to blast his well-established credit, 
by an impeachment for embezzling the public treasure. In 
short, the welfare of his country was the great and constant 
object of his unwearied labours; in which hepersevcrcd'with 
a zeal and resolution which no fears or hopes could shake ; 
and which Cato, of all his contempdirarics, seems alone to 
have equalled, Vi^h. AimaL ii. xxxvi. p. 18, 

49, 50. Orat, pro Sext. 47. 
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blance is th^'e between tliose days and the 
present? I yas, at that period, far from being 
inclined to absent myself from tlic care of the 
rci)ublic ; as I tlien sat at the helm of the com- 

nionucalth, and shared in the direction of its 

✓ 

most important motions'®. Ihit now I can 
scarce claim the privilege to olViciate even in 
the lowest funclions of the state. W'ere I to 
reside, tJicreforc, altogether at Naples, would 
there be a single decree of the senate the less 
U/ my absence? On the contrary, though I 
live ill Rome, and appear publicly in the forum, 
th(‘y arc settled by bhr friend’^ in his own 
house, entirely without my participation. If 
•I l)apj)Gn, however, to occur to his memory, 
die Sometimes does me the honour to prefix my 
namc^^ Accordingly, I arn often informed, 
from Syria and Armenia, that d decree of the 
:^(Hiato-'i&-p.’rijlished in those provinces; and 
pul)lish'e(1, to^ as made on my motion, of 
whicli I had i-fever heard the least mention be- 
fore, You will suspect, perhaps, that I am not 
serious; but, be assured, I speak the literal 

The consulate of Cicero fell within the period men- 
tioned in the preceding remark; that is, in the year 6y0, 

. , Ca sar. 

It was usual, in drawing up the decrees of the senate, 
to prefix the names of those senators who were principally 
concerned in promoting them. 

VOL. If. 
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Iriill). 1 luive, at this instant, fetters in my 
possession iVoin the remotest potentates of the 
^lohe, I'clurninjf me ttianks for haying procured 
them an acknowledgment of their regal title 
iVom the senate : when I was so far from 
kiioaing they were honoured with that a])pcl- 
lalion, that I was utterly ignorant there were 
any such persons existing. Nevertheless, as 
long as this siiperintaidcnt of our inanncrs'' 
shall continue in Rome, 1 ^^’ill comply witli youv 
advice; hut the moment he leaves us'’, I sh:\,U 

It was ainltitioii of foivii^n princes to obtain ati ac- 
lvi^o\N Ifclgnirnt of tlieir legal title fioni the senate, and to la 
deelaicd frieiitls and allies of tlie republic; an lionour whi<^'}i, 
in tbfcj inon* regnlar tunes of the Roman government, wa^^ 
biu rarely granted, and only in consiilerai ion ol sonuj sigtial. 
‘.ervices. Uul, in that general ettrruption winch jirrcedt d 
rlh' rmn oftiie comnumweallh, this honour became \eiKil ; iis ' 
It siipplit d a very plentiful sUeani of wealth lo those leading 
nnm in llie .slate who were not ashamed to pn'stituie tin. 
!.n> r sacu'd [U'ivilc^ges to their insariable avarice. Ca'^ar, in 
j';niicnlar, drew immense rtclivs from this single s. nree: . 
si .’ong instance of whic'ii has alriiuly .pi(‘>iuire'(l m rem. 
siil.i. Ci£s> het.GaK I. 4*3. 54*. 

l ids title had lately been decreed toQ^e sary^jy whicli In 
as iii\ t sled with all tiie power ofthe censorial office, withoiii 
tin- name. It does not appear for what reast)n lie chose thi'' 
.ip[n d.iijon rather than that of censor. Some have supposed 
that it Was fi\»m an alVeetalion of modesty; but they win* 
assi.:n this n as«Mi, seem to lot get, that ( a-sar did not blush 
to be associated with the gods in the piiiilK! worship of hi» 
degenerate ^loiuiins. Sint. In ii.\ JuL 7^. Appian- Bri. 

< 'ii'il. iii. p. dpi. 

C'asar was a! this lime prepaiing to set out upon hi^ 
fxpediiion agafli.'.t the two sons tif Pompey, who had assem- 
bleil a \e;’\ roiisider.iblc army in Spain. 
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certainly set 4)ut to join you over a plate of 
mushrooms’®! If I can procure a house at Na- 
ples, it is ray purpose, you must know, to live 
so abstemiously, that what our late sumptuary 
laA ” allows for one day’s expense, shall suflicc 
me fur ten. But, if I cannot meet with one 
to, my satisfaction, I intend to be your guest: 
and I am sure it is not in my power to oblige 
you more. 

• Though I mentioned in my last, that I al- 
most despaired of Sylla’s house, yet I have not 
absolutely given up all thoughts of that pur- 
chase. Agreeably, therefore, to your offer, I beg 
you would take some workmen with you in 
order to survey it; for, if the walls and roof 
ire in a good repair, I shall perfectly well ap- 
prove of all the rest. Farewel. 

This dish was in great esteem among the Romans. 

^7 This law was '^atfcted by Caesar soon after his return 
from the African wf/. It regulated the expenses of the Ro- 
mans, not oVly wjp regard to their tables, but also their 
dress, equipage, furniture, ahd buildings. But Caesar seems 
to have found it a much easier task to corrupt, than to re- 
form; for though he was very de.sirous of enforcing this sa- 
lutary law; yet, it appears to have been extremely ill ob- 
served, Huet/in Jul, 43, Ad Att. xiii. 7. 
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LETTER XII. 

[A.U. 707.] 

To Trebonius. 

Though I had always a great affection for 
iJolabella, yet I never received any favour from 
liiin tHl now. Indeed, he never before liacl an 
op[)ortunity of repaying those good offices 
lie owed me, for having more than once stocxl 
forth in his defence. But his late zeal in pro- 
tecting your estate, together with his 'present 
assistance in promoting your restoration, have 
so abundantly satisfied every claim 1 have to- 
his servicei^ that there is no man to whom !• 
think myself more strongly obliged. I take so 
sincere a part with you in the joy of this event, 
that, instead of your thanlts^ L.crpsct.,your 
congratulations. The former, rideed, d] by no 
means desire; but the latter ySa iflay, with 
great propriety, send me. 

Since your distinguished merit has thus re- 
moved all obstructions to' your return, it will 
be agreeable to your good sense, and greatness 
of mind, to forget all that you have lost,- and 
reflect onlycon the advantages you have reco- 
vered. You will remember, then, that you are 
restored to your family and to your friendsii; 
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and that whatever you have suflered in your 
estate, is considerably overbalanced by the 
glory you have acquired ; which, I am per- 
suaded, would be still more acceptable to you, 
if the republic had in any degree subsisted. 

I hrK^e received a letter from my friend Ves- 
IqrioLis, wherein he informs me of llic grateful 
mention you make of iny services. I am ex- 
tremely obliged to you for your professions of 
i.his kind in general, but particularly for those 
ysu expressed to our friend Syro^; as I am 
greatly desirous to approve my cqpduct upon 
all occasions to every sensible and judicious 
man. I hope to see you very soon. Farewel. 

* A celebrated Epicurean philosopher, who is said to 
Vavc been Virgifs preceptor. 
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LETTER XIIL* 

[A.U. 707.] 

To Marcus Brutus'. 

I A.M persuaded that your quae.stor, ^rarcns 
Varro'*, who is setting out to attend you, needs 
no recommendation to your favour: for I doubt 

' Marcus Brutus was nephew to Cato; wliose virtues he 
hatl the just ambition to copy, lie seems, however, in some 
points, to have fallen shoit of the model he propo.sed to imi- 
tate ; as he no means acted up to that indexible unifor- 
mity of conduct, which renders the eharaett r of (’aio .so £!;lo- 
riously singular. 1'bus, though Brutus, at the battle of Pliar- 
salia, engaged on the side of Pompey; yet, iinmedialelv 
after the unsuccessful event of that action, lu* not only nunh' 
his peace with Caisar, hut was willing to contribute to the 
ruin of that cause in which he had so lately engagc^tl. • For^ 
when Cajsar was doubtful what route Pompey had tak( ii iu 
his flight, it was by the advice and information of lirutus 
that he followed him into Egypt. Ctesar, just before he .set 
out for Africa, appointed Brutus governor of Cisalpine 
Gaul, which he administered with gfcat in- 

tegrity. It was during his residence in'jps province, that the 
present and following letters addressi d "'o him i/i this book, 
appear to have been written. Fiat, in vSt^Brui, 

* Some of tlie commentators have .supposed, that this is 
the celebratefl Marcus 'i'erentius Varro, to whom several 
letters in the preceding book are addressed. ButCellariub 
has justly observed, that the age and dittnity of that illustri- 
ous ilonian, render it highly impnihable he should at this 
time have been (jusestor to Brutus, who was a much younger 
man than himself. Perhaps the person recommended in this 
letter, is the same wliom Horace mentions as an uns’ucccb^- 
ful adveutuieic»in .satiric poetry : 

Hoc trat, experto frustra Vurrone AtacinOt 
Atque quihusdain aliis, melius quod scribere possnn. 

Sat. X. lib, i. ^6. 
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not, tliut, in jcoiiforniity to the maxims of oui 
forefathers, you look upon his oflice as giviiiii; 
him a sufiicicnt title to your regm.i. And I 
need not tell you, that it was the. jiolicy ef an- 
cient times to consider the relation b 'tween a 
procciisul and his quoestor, as next to that of a. 
tatliQi' and son. However, as Varro iinajdnes 
tha^ a letter from me will have great we ight, 
i\m\ has pressed me to write to yon in Ifie 
strongest terms, I willingly peribrm an oifice 
ivhich, he heli(’vcs, will prove so rnueh to hi.s 
advantage, d'hat you may be sensible I ought 
not to refuse this request, I must inform you, 
that he cultivated my friendship from his first 
apiiearance in the 1‘onnn; as, in his moriMna- 
ture years, two circumstances concurred, which 
extremely increased the affection I liad con- 
ceived for him; the one, that he clistingui>^lied 
liiinself. as you. well know, with great genius 
and a{>clicatio>/^in that persuasive art, in v» hich 
I still take particular pleasure; the other, that 
he early became a member of the society for 
farming the public revenues. 1 wish, indeed, 


Tor the coinnjiiUatoTS Jinon these lines infonn ii*,, that ihc 
poet here spoken of was T^aentius Varro, a native of the cn^ 
i)t' Aiax^ ill the iSarboiiensiuii eraul, troni hieii lie v as 
i ailed Jiacinuuj'dud who was born iti the year of Roine(>7S. 
lie inusr, eonscquenllv, in the present year, lime been 
thirty-four, which pertecily well coincides with I lie a^e oiu* 
may justly suppose the person to have hern, in wlewe fa- 
vour this letter is written: 
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that he had never embarked in tl^eir concerns, 
as he has been a considerable sufferer by his 
cniiagenicuts of this sort. However, his union 
with a company fur whose interests 1 have so 
^i'cat a rc;.',ard, was one means of more strongly 
cementing onr friendship. After having (acted 
with tlie highest integrity and applause, b<]kh as 
an advocate and a judge, he turned iiis aml)iHon 
(long, indeed, before this revolution in the coir- 
monwcalth had taken place) upon obtaining 
some employment in the magistracy; and h§ 
esteemed the honours of this kind, which his, 
country should confer upon him, as the noblest 
reward of all his former services. During my 
late residence at Brundisimn®, he obligingly 
charged himself with carrying a letler and. a . 
message from me to Caesar ; and he gave me a 
very strong proof of his affection, iii the zeal 
and fidelity with which he undertook and exe- 
cuietl this generous commissiont>s(^ 

I purposed, after having thus a.s^5(gnetl/the rea- 
sons which induct.' me to *givc ^'arro my friend- 
ship, to have particularly-pointed out the virtues 
of his heart; but I thiidv I must have sufficiently 
rendered you sensible of these, bj? declaring 
upon what 'motives lie has so strongly engaged 

^ Cicero, upon Iiis return to Italy, after the battle of 
Pharsalia, resiileil at Brundisium till Cajsar’s ariaval. 
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iny affcctioiij Nevertheless, I will lierc, in a 
more distinct and explicit manner, assure you, 
that you will receive much satisfaction and ad- 
vanta<^c from the company and assistance of my 
friend: \ou will find him, indeed, to hcaiiiiin 
of siiArnlar modesty and good sense, as well as 
of iJilefatiga'ole application to business; at the 
sai/e lime that he is an entire stranger to iin- 
i^talcrale dcsiics of every kind. 1 know not 
whether I ought to promise thus far in his he- 
J;ialf, as his character, after all, must be re- 
ferred to your own experience. But in form- 
ing new connexions of every sort, it is of much 
importance iu w hat manner the first approaches 
*>re made, and by whose hands the avenues of 
friendship (if I may so express myself) are laid 
open. It is this office that I have here under- 
taken ; and though the employment in which 
V arro stands related to you may well render 
my stjr.viccs vrfinecessary, yet they certainly 
cannot render them prejudicial. If, then, I 
possess that share in your esteem which Varro 
imagines, and which I myself am persuaded I 
enjoy, let me soon have the satisfaction of 
iiearing that my friend has received all the ad- 
vantages from this letter that are agreeable to 
his' own iiopcs, and to my firm expectations. 
I'arowd. 
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LETTER XIV.' 

[A. U. 707.3 
'i'o Ligaiucs*. 

. ^ . 

riioiK*!!, iiL^rccably to the jViciuJshij) vhiili 
i.4^ I): IwiM'ii us, I oug’nt to have 
voii < iliier assistance or consolation under 
ini^)'oi'LniL\.s ; yet I have hitlicrto roi-|>(>ri .,7 
uritin;,^, in tlu: belief tluit it v/as not in the 
power of mere Mords to leniove or allevinte 
your alilictions. But, as 1 have now res.son to 
‘entertain the strongest hopes of sliorlly seeing 
you restored to your country, I cannot any 
hunger omit to acquaint you with my senti-^ 
inonts and inclination concerning your ailairs. 
In ihc /irst place, then, I am well convinced 
that you will by no means lind ( 'axsar inexo- 
rable. The situation of public cii cmnstance.>, 
a regard to his character in wtTrlcTplength 
of time, together with what appears to 4ne to 
be liis natural temper ; these all concur to sof- 
ten his resentment every day more and more. 

^KJuintus Lii^arius was lieutenaTit (o (\ pro- 

consul of Africa, in the year 703; in which }>hst h<‘ jraincil 
tlie i;cneral esteem of the w hole province. Arcf>rclingly, nf 
their unanimous n-nuest, Considius, upon lii.s fiepartnn' 
for Homo, resigned the. administration into the hands of 
Li;'arius. During’; his ro«idcncc in that station, f!ii‘ cImI 
war broke out ; and he was at this time suffering ^xilr, for 
liaving acted upon that occasion <>n the sid^o oJ^U^impev 
Orat. pro Ligar. 1 . See reni. 1 . p. 366. of this vol. 
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This, I imagine, will appear to be his disposi- 
tion towards all in general who have oliVnded 
him ; but tliat it is particularly so with ros[)cct 
to yourself, I will assure you upon the autho- 
rity ^f his most intimate friends. I have never 
cea:e(l to solicit them in your behalf ever since 
wc/roceived the first news from Africa’: and 
v^ur brothers have, with equal assiduity, joined 
y/'iiie iij these applications. Their virtues, in- 
deed, torfcther with that affectionate and un- 
k wearied zeal with which they enter into your 
cause, are so extremely engaging, thut I am 
persuaded even Ccesar himself cannot refuse 
any thing to their requests^ But if wc do not 
^advance with all the expedition we wish, it 
must be imputed to those numberless and im- 
portant occupations whicli render Ciesar dif- 
ficult of access ; as it is to him alone that evtay 
suit is now preferrefl. To this I must add, 
tluit*as he Mas particularly incensed by the 
late war fomented against him in Africa, he 
was inclined to keqp those so much longer in 
suspense concerning their fate, to whom lie 
imagines it was owing tiiat he had so many ad- 

^ Concerning C.’aesar's victory over Scij)'«. 

'rfie two brf>lliers of Ligariu.^ seem lo have stood neu- 
ters the civil war.. But <mcot them jiad something more 
than i^inere negative merit to plead, as he had distingubli- 
ed hinJ^lJj’, during his quaestorship, by promoting the ho- 
nours aiitl Interest of Csesar. Orat,yro Li gar, 12. 
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tiitional difficulties to encounter. But his re- 
.^entment, even upon this article also, appears 
ovidenliy to he cooling; and 1 desire you would 
both believe and remember the assuraJice J here 
jrive yon, that you will soon be removed\rrom 
your prc.sont uneasy situation. 

Having thus acquainted you with my s?>iti- 
incnts of your affairs, I had rather leave it to iby 
actions than professions, todecUu'e how much 
wisii to assist you in them. Let me assure you, 
however, if I possessed that influence in the coin- < 
jnonwealth, which you arc pleased to think I 
hav6 merited by my services, you should have no 
reason to regret your present circumstances. — 
But, alas ! the same cause for which you are suf-^ 
fering in your person, has impaired me in my 
credit. But whatever remains to me of my 
former authority j whatever shadow still attends 
mo of that dignity I once enjoyed; in a word, 
as far as my advice, my assistance, or -my in- 
terest can avail, they shall, upon all occasions, 
1)0 faithfully employed in seconding the pious 
z(';d of your excellent brothers. In the mean 
time, preserve that manly composure of mind 
w’nich you have always possessed. Vou ought 
to do so, indeed, in the first place, for the rea- 
.sons 1 have already assigned; and in the .next, 
because your public conduct has eve^i^'been 
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such as to afford you a just ground to entertain 
the most favourable hopes. But were your pro- 
spect entirely the reverse, yet a consciousness 
of thc| integrity of all your counsels and actions, 
with yegard to the commonwealth, should enable 
you fx) support the worst that can happen with 
a and unshaken fortitude. Farcwel. 

LETTER XV. 

[A. U. 707.3 

To Marcus Brutu. 

I HAVE always had the satisfaction to observe 
Ijihat you were particularly inquisitive into every 
circumstance relating to me. I doubt not 
therefore, of your being apprised, not only that 
Arpinnm is the place of my nativity, but that, 
upon 'all occasions, 1 zealously patronise the 
interests of this city. The whole of their reve- 
nues for religious purposes, as also for the re- 
pairs of their temples and other public biiild- 
ings, arises entirely from their estates in Guul. 
Accordingly we have dispatched Quintus Fu- 
fidius, Marcus Faucius, and Quintus Mamer- 
cus, each of them persons of equestrian rank, 
in orejer to collect the rents, and^ to inspect our 
aff'air^^n that province. I therefore recommend 
them to^'ybur particular protection, entreating 
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you, by our mutual friendship, to assist them in 
the speedy and successful discharge of their 
coiniiiission, and to distinguish their persons, 
agreeably to your usual politeness, with #wery 
possible mark of honour. You will, by i'lese 
means, add three very worthy men to the rfim- 
ber of your friends, as well as oblige a coina^u- 
nity extremely sensible of the good offices th^^'v 
receive. . Let me add, too, you will perforin a 
service highly acceptable also to myself; vyho, 
as I have at all times stood forth the patron e-t 
t.he Arpinates, am in a more especial manner 
enga'ged to take their interests under my pro- 
tection during the present year. For, in order 
to the better government of this corporation, 
1 have procured my son and nephew, togethef 
with my friend Marcus Caesius, to be chosen 
aidiles ; the only magistrates which our city 
admits. It will be much, therefore, to the cre- 
dit of their administration, as wdll as a •^parti- 
cular honour to myself, if the affedrs of this 
community, during their office, should, by the 
assistance of your generous services, be placed 
in a more advantageous posture. For which 
purpose, I mu.st again most earnestly conjure 
you to comply with my present request. Fare- 
wel. 
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LETTER XVI. 

[A, U. 707.] 

To tlio same. 

.1 ucaVE, in a separate letter, recomineiuled to 
Yo’i, with all possible warmth, the coiiimissari('s 
^*i[)[)oiiite(I by the city of Arpinmn. But 1 shall 
here ^iiULdc out one of them in particular, and 
•il(S4^re yonr peculiar regards to Q. I’ulidins, a 
[terson with whom I am united by every friendly, 
tic. 1 do not mean, however, hy thus dis'tin- 
guishing him from the rest, to lessen the weight 
jjf my general recommendation; but only to add 
this ’as a sort of supplement to what I have there 
reciuested. I’ufuliii.'^, who is son-in-law to my 
particular friend Marcus Cscaius, acted under 
me ii^ Cilicia, 4n quality of military tribune ; 
and he^'a^uilted himself so much to my satis- 
faction, tha^ I had reason to think I received a 
favour, instead of bestowing one, when I no- 
minated him to that employment. To thi.s I 
must add, what I know will considerably raise 
him in your esteem, that he has a taste and 
genius ifor our favourite studies. Let me entreat 
you, t^ben, to receive iny inond/vith the most 
distiiig'jishing marks of your politeness, and to 
assist him in the mOre effectual discharge of an 
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office which he accepted merely in compliance 
svith my persuasions, and contrary to his own 
convenience. But as it is tlie ambition of every 
man of a generous mind to be approvedpi tall 
liis actions; Tufidius is desirous of exe^jting 
tills commission in such a manner, as to (nerit 
not only my applause in piarticular, ANho'on- 
f;:ie:e(l him to undertake it, but tiiat, likeuKc, 
of our whole community in general. Now this^ 
he will undoubtedly receive, if my recoiumen- 
dation should procure him your friendly oflicAp. 
.Farewel. 


LETTER XVII. 

[A. U.707.] 

To SfJRVIUS SoLPICIUS. 

The excuse you allege for so frequently 
sending me duplicates of youT letters, I very 
readily admit; so far, I mean, as it pJiates to 
your caution of guarding against tltfe negligence 
or treachery of those who undertake to deliver 
them. But when you add, that a poverty of 
genius likewise (to use your own expression) 
obliges you to this continual repetition, it is an 
apology I can neither approve nor allow. On 
the contrary, \ wdio am enriched, as you ironi- 
cally tell me (for in that sense I uhderstmta your 
compliment) with all the treasures ordcquence, 
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and who, in good earnest, do not think myself 
wholly destitute of them ; even I am fur from 
pretending to equal the delicacy and elegance 
of y^'u^ cblnpositions. 

■ ^ a)i rays approved of your having accepted 
the government of Achaia : but much more so, 
a/ter had read your last letter. The several 
rea.i'ons you mention are every one of them per- 
^rctly jyst, and altogether worthy of that pru- 
dence ^jjiid dignity which distinguishes your 
tthi^f.'ficter. But I can by no means agree with 
you in thinking, that this affair has proved so 
different from what you expected as to give 
you just occasion to condemn the step you 
^i^ve taken. Tlic truth of it is, the dreadful 
confusion and desolation which thisj detestable 
civil war has universally spread, inclines every 
man to imagine that botli himself, and the scene 
in whit^i he happens to be placed, are, of all 
others most completely miserable. Hence 
it is that yh^ repent of the choice you have 
made, and look upon us as much happier Avho 
remain at Rome ; whereas we, on the contrary, 
though we do not suppose your situation is 
wholly w'ithout its inconveniencies, yet think it 
greatly preferable to our own. In cine respect 
I am sure it is so ; as you have at least the hap- 
piness vof daring to write your complaints : 
which is "qiore than we can do with any safety. 

VOE. II.' 


z 
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'I'his, hou'ever, is not to be imputed to the con- 
queror; who conducts himself, it must be ac* 
knowledgcd, with the utmost moderation : but 
is entirely owing to that general spiilr'-^' inso- 
lence, which victory, in all civil wars,Ynever. 
fails to Inspire. The single point in whiqh our 
situation can pi’etend to have had the advan- 
tage of yours is, that it gave us the satisfaction 
not only of knowing somewhat earlier than ybv^i 
could, that your colleague JMarcellus’ has ob-. 
tained his pardon ; but of being witness<s.^.,iu 
what manner that whole affair was conducted. 
For, be assured, it is the only honourable trans - 
action, of a public nature, that has passed 
amongst us since the breaking out of this ca^ 
lamitous civil war. Cassar, after having com- 
plained of the acrimony (as he called it) with 
which Marcellas had opposed him, and men- 
tioned, with the highest applause, ther equity 
and prudence of your conduct in tlie^s^ii'e con- 
juncture®; on a sudden, and mu(;li beyond our 
expectations, declared, that notwitli&tanding he 
had so much reason to complain <of MarceUas, 
he conld not refuse to pardon him at the ge- 
neral ^request of the senate. For I should have 

^ Sulpicius and Marcellus were colleagues in the^pffice 
of consul. An. Urb, 702. 

B I'hat is, during the consulate of Sulpicius and Marcel- 
lus. See an account of his conduct at this critical period, 
in rem. 2. p. 120. of this voL f 
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told you, that as soon as Lucius Piso had 
toentioned in the senate the affair of ^f:n■t•cllus, 
and hits relation Caius Marcellus hiid thrown 
hin^elT at Crosar’s feet; the whole house una- 
/fiinoi’-sly rose up, and approach! u/jf towards 
Caesar, joined in one common intercessioit. In 
&hor% there was something so Irulr giorieuw in 
the transaction «;r that day, that. I could not 
l>ut look upon it as a sort of symptom tlia.! the 
■republj-s.was awun rcvi\ i>ig. ^Ml the s( nutors 
wl*o^had been keu their opinion hoforc me, 
severally return','! their acknowledgments to 
Cassar, except \h))eiitins ; ivho declared that 
he would not have made them, even if he had 
'ireen in the place of IVfarcellus himself. But 
when" it came to my turn, 1 instantly changed 

0 When a (j<i( stion inovfd in ihc senate, the methott 
of debuting u[p)n if was, that fhe ct)nbul, aftt'r having didivei- 
vil bisowai t>pinu;n, pi uceeditj loask the opinions of all the 
other, senfitors txvtMtilly by name, and in their propci* order; 
beginniiHT^ lwa^s \Mth the c»>nsulars, and going on to ilie 
piieiorians, I^IifLon t/ie Jl, /«S. p. J30. 

to Probably the person htn’e ineiuionetl, is LuCius Wilca- 
tins Tull us, who was ronsiil in the 3 'ear (>87. 'I'he Jioble 
spirit whicu he shewed upon this occasion, in scorning to 
thalik C.'csar for what the usurper ought t»» have had no power 
to bebt<»w, was worthy of llic best au;<‘s of the republic: and 
though Cicero speaks it without rlie least approbation, it 
was the only circumstance in this business the/ meriteil his 
applause. .^For must it not have* atfecu-d a true patriot with 
the uStmost concern and indignation, to see the Uoniansenate, 
that august' council <»f the whole world (a.# Cicero himself 
has somesClipre called it), humbly supplicating, at the feet of 
Caesar, for the restoration of one of tlni most illustrious citi- 
2'ens of the coynmonwealth ? 

Z 2 


/ 
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a rosolution which I had lonj; formed. I had 
determined, not from indolence, believe me, but 
as hcini; sensible of the want of that authority 
which once attended my eloquence, to piSefc^a ve 
a perpetual silence in public, lint the greatness-- 
of mind which Ciesar discovered upon this oc- 
casion, together with that noble zeal which 
broke forth at the same time in the senate, en- 
tirely overcame the strength of my resolution’^: 
and I addressed my acknowlcdgmonts to^Ca^sar- 
in a long harangue^*. This, I feai‘, may provtS'he 
occasion, in other instances, of drawing me out 
from that literary retirement, w hich affords the 
single consolation I receive under our gcticral 
misfortunes. Nevertheless, since I have, by this^ 
mean, avoided giving Caesar ofi'ence, who/ per- 
haps, would have interpreted my silence into 
a proof that T considered the republic as no 
longer subsisting ; I shall, now and tHjen, re- 
sume this practice : I sliall resume ifjWfOw ever, 
extremely seldom, and only just e**fough to com- 
ply with his inclinations, without interrupting 
my philosophical studies. For though I was 
early devoted to all the liberal arts and sciences, 

This speech is still extant: and perhaps it is one of the 
noblest iTionuinents lliat reiuuiii of tlie j;mce and. energy ot 
ancient eloquence. h abounds with the most spiriteiJ and’ 
best turned coipplimonts, that wit ever paid to power: for 
wbicb tlio severest patrioiism could scarce condernn Cicero, 
as they all arftuHy tend to induce Ca?sar to Restore the le- 
public. ’ / 
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and particularly to philosophy ; yet 1 liiul iny 
passion lor her growing still stronger uj)on me 
every day I live ; perhaps it is, because age has 
renfJcrbd liie more mature for the lessons of wis- 
'doin, and that the misery of the times have de- 
prived me of every other relief. 1 perceive by 
your letters that you are called off l)y miinber- 
less occupations from studies of this kind : I 
hope, ffowevei', that the long nights will now 
Afford ypu some leisure to resume them. 
Ay^bur son (and let me call him also mine) 
distinguishes me with great marks of his con- 
sideration : as in return I admire him not ohly 
for his probity and virtue, but for his learning 
'iand genius. He frequently confers with me in 
refatton to your resigning, or continuing in, 
-.your government ; and I still remain in the same 
opinion, that we should neither of us take any 
measuj'es but such as shall be perfectly agree- 
able to Qesar. Affairs arc so situated at Rome, 
that you co'hld find no other satisfaction in be- 
ing here, than what would arise from enjoying 
the company of your friends and family. For 
though Cresar’s conduct is unexceptionable, 
yet, with respect to all the rest, both of persons 
and cirr^umstances, I am sure you Vvould much 
rather (if one or other must necessarily be your 
choice) lieceive an account of then) from others, 
than be a»jSpec^ator of them yourself. When 1 
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:?ay tliis, it is in preference of i/our interest to 
iny own : as upon all other considerations 1 am 
extremely desiroud of seeing you amongst us. 
I arevvel. 


LETTER XVIIL 
[A. IT. ror.j 

Yo Marcus Brutus. 

» 

Lucius Castkonius P.^.tus is by fai^ho 
most consid(?rable person in the citj^ of Lucca; 
hut nut more distinguished, how'ever, by his 
birth and rank, than by the solidity of his un- 
derstanding, and the friendliness of his dispo-- 
sition. In one word, he is in every respect a 
most worthy man. 1 might add too (if it were» 
of any importance to his cliaracter) that he is 
not only conspicuous for his •eminent ^irtues, 
but for his affluent fortunes. I conx^r^e with 
him upon terms of the most unc^erved inti- 
macy; and, indeed, there is no man of sena- 
torian rank whom he treats with greater marks 
of esteem. I therefore recommend him to you, 
not only as nijj iriend, but as w^orthy of being 
yours And I arn very sure, that, ^^hatever 
service you sjiall render him, will affijrd a Sa- 
tisfaction to yourself, as well as conferjan obli- 
gation upon me. Earewel.' 
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[A. U. 707.] 

To MaKcus MArcem.us. 

I SENT you a long letter *, R very few days ago, 
by Quintus Mucius; wherein I fully explained 
my sentiments with respect to the disposition 
/ind cobduct which I thought would l)eeoine 
y^hrfhe present conjuncture. Nevertheless, 
as'yoiir freedman Theophilus (of whoso faithful 
affection towards you I have been a witness) is 
setting out for Greece, I was unwilling he 
should wait upon you without bringing a let- 
"ter from me. 

To repeat what 1 urged in my last ; let me 
again most earnestly exhort you, whatever the 
form qf our government be, to return to Rome 
as soo^i as possible. T'is true, you will have 
the mort'ixlc^ation, perhaps, to see many things 
that will give you pain : but not more, how- 
ever, than you every day learn from common 
report. Now it would be unw^ortby a man of 
your character, to be affected only with what 
passes before his view; when he c^n hear the 
■ veijy same facts related, (and probably magni- 

> This fetter is not extant : but it probably contained ai> 
account of what had passed in the senate, concerning the re 
fttoiation Marqellus, * S«e p. SrjS. of this voK 
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fied too,) with less concern. — But you will tell 
me, perhaps, that should you return ome, 
you must submit either to act or to speak in 
contradiction to the sentiments of jmur'lie^rt. 
Ill answer to which, I must observe, in tlie 
first place, that it has ever been deemed the 
part of true wisdom to yield to the circunir 
stances of the times j or, to express the same 
thiiii; in other w'ords, to comply with unavoid- 
able necessity: and, in the next place, as- 
matters now stand, the constraint you fear’^^a 
no sort among thfe number of our present griev-' 
ances. ’Tis possible, indeed, that you may not 
be at liberty openly to declare your opinions : 
but totally silent you may undoubtedly be.. 
For the sole cognizance of all ati’airs is 'cen- 
tred in a single person^: and he determines a» 
seems good to himself, without consulting any 
of his party. And this would have^ been 
pretty much the case, had that otfim' ' chief ■*, 
w'hose cause vve chose to follow, .lieen now in 
possession of the commonwealth. For at a 
time when we were all embarked with him in 
the same common danger, he admitted none 
into his council, but those that were ill qua- 
lified to be his advisers. And cai^ it be 
supposed thaf he would have placed j himself 

3 Ccesar, 

•* Pompey. 
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more upon a level wiUi us after victorv, than 
whenilis success was altogether doubtful ? Is it 
to be iuiagiuod, that he who rejected lho>c 
most 'prudent measures you recouimcnded in 
your consulate, and refused, likewise, to follow 
the concurrent sentiments of you and your re- 
^lation■’ who succeeded you in that otiice, and 
administered it by your counsels — is it to be 
imagined that such a man, were be now at the 
.^liead yf the commonwealth, would consult eillier 
•^uV opinion or mine? All civil wars abound 
•with numberless calamities : a truth, wiiicli 
though our ancestors were so happy as never 
once to have experienced, the present genera- 
tion too frequently has*’. Hut amidst its many 
ihis'crablc consequences, none is more justly to 
'bo dreaded than victory itself. For though it 
should turn on the more meritorious side, yet it 
will .be apt to -insijire even these with a spirit 
of insolence and cruelty: and if they should 
not be so by inclination, they at least will by 
necessity. For, in many instances, the victor 
must find himself constrained to comply with 
the will of those who assisted him in his con- 
quest. Tell me, my friend, did we not both 

I 

Cams Marcellus. 

^ 1'lit lirst civil war, in the strict acceptation of that 
term, which Rome had ever sc«‘n, was between Marius and 
Sylla; about forty- two* years before tire date of this letter. 
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foresee wliat craeltiea would have been exer- 
ciseci, if our party bad proved successfuii And 
Mouid you, in that ease, have lived an exile 
from your country, that you might" not have 
been a s[)cctator of so sad a scene? I know you 
will reply in the negative : and will assure me, 
that you should then’have remained in tlie un- 
disturbed possession of your estate and honours. 
Yet certainly it would have become a man of 
your patriotic spirit to have been far les^, con- 
cerned for his own interest, than for that 
.the republic. 

But to what purpose, let me farther ask, should 
you persevere in banishing yourself from Horner 
Hitherto, indeed, the world has approved your,, 
conduct, in having entered into the civil "wAr 
with reluctance, and in having wisely declined" 
pushing it to its last desperate extremity. The 
world admires, too, your good fortune (as it may 
justly be called, considering the distracted state 
of the times) in having been able fo maintain 
your digirity and reputation in an honourable re- 
treat. But the time is now arrived, when you 
ought to think no place more desirable than your 
native country. I f she appears less beautiful than 
formerly, this circumstance should not diminish 
your alffection, but rather raise your compassion : 
and, as there are so many illustrious Citizens 
whose loss she deplores, you should ^pare her 
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the additional sorrow of being deprived likewise 
of you* If you discovered a true grealiuss of 
spirit in scorning to be the suppliant of Caj- 
sar’s jiower, may you not betray too much pride 
in contemning the offers of his clemency ? And 
if you acted wisely in withdrawing from your 
country, may it not be thought insensibility, 
should you shew no desire of returning? In a 
word, l;hoiigh you should take no satisfaction 
£in pul>lic affairs, yet surely it is imprudent to 
•atbahdon your own. But, above all, let me en- 
treat you to consider whether your present si- 
tuation is as secure, as it may perhaps be agree- 
able.' Violences arc every where committed 
witli great licentiousness: but more particu- 
larly in foreign countries, where villainy is less 
restrained by awe and shame from its cruel 
purposes. 1 mention this from my concern for 
your welfare: which is so great, indeed, that 
if it be not equal, it is certainly, at least, infe- 
rior only to, that of your relation Marcellus'^. 
Believe me then, it becomes you to act agree- 
ably to the circumstances of the times, and w ith 
a rational regard to the preservation of your life 
and fortunes, Farewel. 


7 Caius Marcfllus. 
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LETTER XX. 

[A. u. ‘roi-i 

Marcus Marckllus® to Cicero. 

1 HAVE upon every occasion shewn you, but 
pai ticulcU'ly in the present, that I pay the high- 
est regard to your senliinents and advice. .Vc- 
corilingly, notwithstanding niy ve|y affectioiH 
ate relation, Caius Marcellus, liad not onlv^rni- 

. "S' 

treateil, but cai^^tly conjured me to act in tiic 
manner you recotnniend ; ye t liis persuasions 
could by no means prevail, till 1 found them 
supported by yours. 

I am indebted to your letter for a jiarticulai 
account of the manner in u hich this affair has 
been transacted : and I am extremely obliged to 
you for your congratulations thereupon, as I 
know they proceed from an excellent heart. But 
among the very few friends and relations who 
have sincerely endeavoured to promote my re- 
call, nothing in this whole transaction afi'ords 
me so true a joy, as to have Experienced your 
singular zeal and good-w ill towards me. Every 
thing else, indeed, tlie calamities of the times 
have taught me to resign with great trai|tiuillity' 

® This letter seems to bo an answer to that which Is men- 
tioned in the first remark on the preceding epistle. 
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and indifferonct' : but to be deprived of the 
friendship of men of your worth and character, 
would render life, under every circumstance, 
altogether insiipportuble. It is upon the ( n- 
joynient, therefore, of this privilege, that I 
chietly congratulate myself : and 1 shall endea- 
.vour to convince you, that you have conferred 
your good offices lipon one who is most sin- 
cerely and warmly your friend. FarewcK 


LETTER XXL 

[A. U. 707. 

To .Marcus Brutus. 

Lucius Titius Strabo is one of the most 
illustrious and most distinguished of our Ro- 
'man knights. I live with him in the strictest 
familiarity: as, indeed, wc are* united by every 
kind of friendly- connexion. He claims a debt 
which' is owing to him in your province, from 
Publius Cornelius : but Volcatius, who presides 
in ourcourt of justice-’ at Rome, having refused 

9 The person who so presided was, according to the con- 
stitution of the Roman government, the Prator Urbanus, or 
city praetor hut Caesar would not suffer the people to pro- 
ceed this year to the usual election of their magistrates, ex- 
cepting only with respect tollie tribunes and ledilcs. Instead 
of praetnp, therefore, l^e arhiu arily appointed a certain num- 
bed of p( rsons to administer the civil jurisdiction of the city, 
which is'the reason (as one of theconimenlators conjectures) 
that C/cero docs not call Volcatiu*^ by the proper title of his 
office. Suet, in 
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to take cognizance of the cause, has directed 
it to be tried in Gaul. I request your assist- 
ance, therefore, in bringing this affair to a 
speedy determination: and I requestlt sej much 
Hk! more earnesUy tlian if it were my own, as a 
man may with a better grace be anxious for 
the pecuniary concerns that relate to liis friend 
tiian to liimself. Let me entreat you, then, to 
take tl»e whole conduct of this business under 
your immediate direction. And 1 hope you 
will endeavour, as far as justice shall peAilH, 
that Strabo’s ml^man, who is employed to 
manage this siiit^may recover the money in 
question with as little trouble and expense as 
possible. In this you will greatly oblige me : 
and you will find, likewise, that Strabo is Ex- 
tremely d^rving of your friendship. .Again 
and agajo, OJCrefore, I conjure you to take his 
interest under your protection, with the same 
care you are wont to exert in every insitance 
tliat you .Imow will be agreeable to nac. 
Farewel.. 
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LETTER XXII. 
f A. U. 707.3 

T o L. Papirius Paetus. 

1 wuiTEihis letter in great haste upon my ta- 
blets, in the midst of an entertainment' at the 
*house of Volumnins. ' We lay clown about the 
ninth hour’' ; and I am placed with your friecids 
xYtticus , on my right hand and Verrius on my 
'left. , Ycm "ill wonder to find that 1 can pass 
nrfy time thus jovially in the midst of servitude. 
Yet tell me, my friend, you-wro are the disci- . 
pie of a philosopher, what else should I do ? 
And to what purpose should I torment myself 
with endless disquietudes ? “ Spend your days,” 
yOO’ will probably reply, “ in literary occupa- 
'tions.” But can you imagine I have any other ? 
or that, without them, my vfery' being would 
not be utterly insupportable? However, though 
employments of this kind cannot satiate, there 
is a certain time, nevertheless, whea it is proper 

* !I5ie time of meals seems a very extraordinary season 
for th^ purpose of writing letters. However, it was cus- 
tomary with the Romani to employ themselves in this man- 
ner beitween the several courses : and they usually carried 
tablets about them for that use. Fiutarch informs us, that 
Caesar generally signed his dispatches at table. Pint in vit, 

Cas. 

*4;;^The -Romans reclined themselves upon couches^ their 
me^s. \ Jifteaiinth hour answers to our t6ree o’clock in the 
afternobn, and was tbausnal time when they made their lasr 
and principal moM* 
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to lay them aside. Now at such intervals, 
tliouifh a party at Slipper is not altogether a 
point of so much importance to me, as it was 
to you when you made it the single 'subject of 
your arch query to- the philosopher^; yet I 
know not in what manner 1 can more agree- 
ably dispose of myself till the hour of sleep. But.. 
T was going to name the rest of our company, 
and to tell you that Cytheris* is reclined^ at the 
left hand of Eutrapelus. You will be aslo-' 
nished, I suppose, to find your grave and^ffiiic.. 
losophical friend in such society; and vvill be. 
apt? to cry out with the poet'’, 

“ And is this he, the man so late renown’d ; 

“ Whom virtue honour’d, and whom glory crown’d ? 

‘‘ 77/z>, the fam’d chief, of every tongue the praise 5 

“ Of Greece the wonder, and of crowds the gazer” 

'I'lie truth of -the matter is, I had not the least 
suspicion that this fair lady was to be of our 

** 

3 The story to which Cicero here alludes, is more expli- 
citly mentioned in a subsequent part pf this letter. 

4 A celahirated courtesan, who, a few .years, before, the 
ilate of this letter, had been a very favourite^mistresstif Alark 
Antony. If the authority of Servius may be relied upon, 
she is tha Lj/coris whose infidelity to. the poet Gallus is the 
subject of the last of Virgil’s pastbralsk F/ut, m vit. Ant. 
Scrv, in Virg. Eclog, 10. 

^ The reclifiing posture, at table, was esteemed indecent 
for women, and only practised by those of a loose character; 
as the.rRoman lat^ies of modesty always sat at their inerls. 

^ Manutius supposes that the yef$es here quoted dre from 
a tragedy of thr poet Ennius, entitled Telnmon: which is 
tVe^jueiUly mentioned by the anciehf' grammarians. 
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party. However, I have the example of the So- 
cratic Arbtippus \ to keep me in countenance : 
who when be was reproached witli having a 
comniei'ce of gallantry with the Corinthian cour- 
tesan, It i^ruc replied the pbilosopiier, (without 
being in the least disconcerted,) I possess Lais; 
hut Lais possesses not me. The expression is 
much stronger in the original® ; and I leave you, 
if you think proj)er, to render it in its full import. 
^4n the ine^n time let me assure you, tliat 1 never 
had £^ny passion of this sort, Oven when I w as a 
young fellow, and much less now that I am an 
- old Qfte. But my great delight is in these festi ve 
meetings; where I throw out just what comes 
uppermost, and laugh away the sighs and sor- 
• rowa*of my heart. Nor were you yourself in a 
Kiore serious mood, rny friend, when even a ve- 
nerable philosopher could not escape your rail- 
lery; to whom) when he was inquiring if the 
company had any questions td propose to hinv , 
you replied^ with j^eat gravity, that “ it had been 

7 He a 4isciplC'?t>f,, Socrates ; but either mistaking oi 
pervertinglthe les^nsof bia excellent master, he mairytained 
that “.sejisual pleasure w# the supreme and ultimate good/* 
His, prtiCti CO was agreeable to his doctrine ; and he spent his 
life (a jgreat psw t of which he passed at the court of Diony- 
sius, the Sicilian tyrant) in every kind of luxurious indul- 
gence. Cic. de Or at, iii. 1(>, 17. Aiken, De^pn, 12. 

8 oyx was the answer of Aristippus; 

whe^i'^tbe vei b6%fly> aaManutius observes;^ ctinvcys a more 
obscene s^nse than the word:, habeo, into which Cicero trans- 
lates «rr ’ 

® The conceitedness of f^i^aActent Sophists was so extra- 
vagant, that they pretended to be possessed of all knowledge, 
VOL. II. ^ A 
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“ a question !with you the whole morning, where 
“ you should find a pftrty to sup ?” The formal 
pedant expected, perhaps, that you aiere going 
to ask him, whether tli^re was one heaven only, 
or heavens innumerahle ; whereas at that' 

time, it seems, much aiore your concern to be re- 
solved in the.humorQUS problem you proposed.. 

Thus you see in what manner I pass my time, 

1 devote part of every day to readipg Or writ- 
ing : after whicl), that I may not entirely s^ 
elude myself from the society of my friefidsy. »( 
generally sup in their parties. But upon these 
occasions i am so &t.r from transgressing our . 
.sumptuary law, (if any law, alas ! can now be 
said to subsist;) that 1 do not even indulge my- 
self to tite full .extent it allows. You need* not- 
he alarmed, therefore, at my intended visit : you 
w ill receiye p guest who jokes much more abun- 
dantly than he eats. Farcwel. ^ 

human and divine; insomuch that lOmeof them puMicly 
boasted nt t^e Olympic gaincs,thatl^, m^ter 

of the whole circle of liberal arts'id^ scihaCes, but of the 
meane^ tftechatiic crafts. Acca(j|piiAly,4tWa$ 'j^t{>«iary 
with them to call upon their ai|(lienc$ .tt^ropoiia^y ques- 
tion whatever, in which they to be informed ; 

which waa no sooner delivered c^Witban these. philological 
mountebanks harangued upoa ft^iia that fluent jargon with 
which saho;{linen, in all ages, fatufa been so liberally en- 
dowed. The first who assunaed these impious; shall they . 
be termed, or ridiculous prytemtons to omnispien^& was' 
one fJoigtas, a fvrecian : and' diis.':inaan, who, in m«^ en- 
lightefi^/'days, would have >beeti- looked -upon with the ut- 
Diost.cdntempt by all true phih^phers,. was faeltf in such 
high'^csteem by his countrymea,' that*tbey erected a statue 
to his memory of solid gold. Cic. de Orat. iii. Jl2. de I^nib. ii- 
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CA. U. 707,^ 
To Ajifpitrs'. 


Re LI EYE me, my dear Ampius, it is with the 
utmost reason tliat I congratulate you on tiie 
success .of your affairs. I am by no means, 
indeed, imprudent, as to flattrr you with 
false liopes ; for an unexpected aisappoiutment 
■would probably .so depress your spirits, that 
nothing would ever be capable of raising them 
again. 

I have solicited your cause with more freedom 
thairwas altogether suitable, perhaps, to a man 
in" rny circumstances; as the invariable friend- 
ship which I have ever borne towards you, and 
which ^you h^^te -always most faithfully culti- 
vated/ 'taught (|)p .to surmount the difficulties 
that fortune,, ' impairing my ; credit, had 
thrown ’-ip. Accordingly the promise 

of ypd^ pardo^i is iOlitaiDed, and all preiimina- 

'Titus Ampins had gradually risen through the several 
employments of the statef till he arrived at th<;pr»torship : 
from which post he. wa& elected, in the year 69o> t<# the go- 
venunentof Cilicia. As. he had distinguiblu d himself, dur- 
ing fes tribunate, by promoting the interiy^t and honours 
of Poftipey, so he appears to been a warm 4>artisan of 
hib cause in the civil wars;! in consequence of t^ichy he 
was at this time in exile. Figk, Annal. iii. 376'. 
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ries are adjusted and confirmed that relate to 
your restoration. I speak this upon my own 
certain knowledge, having been a witness to 
the M’hole transaction. It happehsi indeed, 
very luckily, that I am connected all Cae- 
sar’s la vou rites; insomuch that, next to Caesar, 
there is no one who stands so high in thfeif 
iVicndshif) as myself. Pansa, Hirtius, and Op- 
pi us ; Balbus, Matius, and Postuniius, have 
each of them distinguished me withxparticula^ 
marks of their esteem. If I had endeavourfed 
to establish this interest merely with a view of 
serving you in the present conjuncture, I should 
by no means think I had reaso* to be ashamed. 
But I did not cultivate their good graces upgn 
any motive of this temporizing kind : on the 
contrary, every one of these whom I incessanfly 
solicited in your behalf, are my old friends. In 
this number we are principally dbliged to Punsa; 
who, as he has the greatest c^dit and influence 
with Ctesar, so he shew^Jllmself extremely 
zealous for ' your interetft;^nd|^i^feijl?^!^|fous 
likewise of obliging meV^I meh^oh Tul- 
lius Cimber/* also, as whole good of- 

2 This person, though greatly in favour with Caesar, wa^ 
afterwards one of tlie prin^ipai conspirators agaiu 5 j(^ him. 
It was be thaf gave the signal rest of his ass^ciatvs, 

when they assassinated in the senate ; ajidCindu r 

held him by the gown, while .Cassius gave him the tix^i 
vtab. Suet, in Jiu, 8^. 
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fices, upon this occasion, I have great rcasot 
to be satisfied. He employec^ tliein more sue- 
cessfullyupon your account, iWl^^he possibly 
. could in favour of any otlier man ; for it is not 
interested^olicitations so much as those which 
proceed entirely from friendship and gratitude, 
\hat prevail with Cajsar. Your warrant, how- 
ever, is not’ yet actually signed ; for there are 
certain ipalevolent spirits, (who affect to talk as 
,if they we^e not secretly pleased that this civil 
war 6roke out, and who represent you as the 
principal fomenter of it,) that would be ex- 
ceedingly oftended if they knew you had ob- 
tained your pardon. It was thought advisable, 
therefore, to manage this affair with great cau- 
tioh‘4nd secrecy ; nor by any means, at present, 
to'suffer our success to be publicly known. It 
soon, however, will; and I doubt not that every 
thing be .rip^ for that purpose, before this 
letter shall rcach,,your bauds : for Pansa, whose 
wordjnay be,de||»uied upon, bus promised me 
in that be will in a very 

fevir ^s. proi^re warrant. In the mean 
lime, I thought to send you this previ- 

ous account of thie)prpsperous state of your af- 
fairs. For I find, ..by talking with ‘your wife 
Epulia, and by th^, tender tears of your daugh- 
ter Ainpia, that you-are more dispirited than 



-rsfij ^Ittf fcEs ftooii t*. 

your fettejy irH?Mftt<^ ; ifttd they are af)p>rehert- 
sive that your unei^dihess wflt be increased by 
their absence. In order, therefore, td Cr<^mpose 
this anxiety of yonr mind, I thought it incutr!-' 
bent on me thuS td anticipate a piefcif df good 
news, which mdst assuredly will bC verified. 
Yon are sensible that in my former letters I hdvef 
rather employed such arguments of consolation 
as Avere proper to affect a mar> of your philo- 
sophical magnanimity, than encouraged yon lo'^ 
entertain any other certain hopes than those of 
being restored with the republic, when these 
flames should subside. And here let me remind 
you of your letters to me, in which you have 
always discovered the most heroic deterniinatiojr 
to meet ^rith firmness and fortitude whatever it 
might fate to suffer. I was by no means 

surprised td; find that you were animated with 
these manly sentiments, v^ jeflecl^'d .that 

you had been conversant in, " dffairs «f the 
%<orld fronti yOnr earliest thfit you had 

exercised Sofiie of the ii^i|^oy- 

meilts of the common weaft^.a^Mime w^^ouV 
lives and liberties were inv'^i!^%}tinost.'.daneer *: 

^ AmpiMScwas tril)une in the convYuare oi c icero, wnen 
fhe coiispifacy oF Catiline* was ; and was praatef^ 

in the year 6S5, when Clodius who at the same time^was 
tribune, raised much distnrbfnce by his seditious laws; 
pafrticularly by that which dOlbastoned Ctoero’s 
Tigh. Annal* ii. 36‘3. 
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and that you o.nteicd into the present war, not 
merely with the pleasing prospect of victory, 
but wit,h a mind prepared to bear the reverse 
wuth a wise and philosophical resignation. In 
fine, as 4J»u,^re employed in recording the 
deeds of illustrious heroes®, it particularly con- 
cerns you to copy out,- in your own conduct, 
that uiaguaniinity which you are celebrating in 
others. .But this is talking in a style more 
suitable t(j your late circumstances than to your 
present. Let me only, then, exhort you to 
come prepared to endure those calamities which 
you must suffer here in common with every ci- 
tizen of Rome : calamities, for which, if I had 
discovered any remedy, I should most certainly 
im'part it to you. The only refuge from them 
is in those philosophical studies, in which we 
liave both of us ever been cbnversant ; and 
these, ^ough . m 'inore prosperous days they 
were -only > dar s^ttmusement, 'must now prove 
likewise oi|i support. But, to end as 

I to be well persuaded 

that thin^^ir^,^c^pletely settled copcern- 
mg your fall pard^ijind restoration. Farewel. 

^ This work seems to have been of the biogmj^ical kind, 
tnd^o have included the lifoof Julius Caesar; as Suetonius 
quotes a passage from it, concerning thcjconduet ol that 
mpeif^r. Vid- Suet, in JuL 77* 
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LETTER XXIV. 

[A. U. 707.] 

To P. Servilius IsAURicus, Prg^onsul. 

As the friendship that subsists betwe^p us, a^id 
the singular afl'cetion you bear me, are circum- 
stances universally known ; I find myself under 
a frequent necessity of applying to you in bchali 
of those who solicit nay recommendatfens. ^ But 
though I am a general well-wisher to all whom 
I thus introduce to your favour, yet I do not 
pretend to be equally interested iii the success 
of every one of them. I am particularly so, 
however, in that of Titus Egnalius ; as he w as 
the generous companion of my exile, and shared 
with me in all the pains, the difficulties, and the 
dangers which I underwent, both by sei and 
land, during that most unfortijli^t j^e^iocf of- my 
life. Nor would he, withou^Jto colisent,' havt 
left me this juncture. him tc 

you,, therefore, as one of ni^ fm^y; fOj^^y^honi 
I have the greatest rcgarrf'j'^arifPyou wi)f iiiucli 
oblige me by convincing hiiAt^t this letter shell 
have prov^ greatly to bis aijtfahtage. FarewcL 
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LETTER XXV. 

[A. U. 707.] 

To Cuitius*. 

There was a time when I thought you made 
a very injudicious choice, by preferring a fo- 
reign country to your own. I imagined tliat 
Rome (w|ule yet, alas! it was Rome) must be 
far more suitable, I will not only say than Pa- 
tfaj, but even than the noblest city in the Pelo- 
ponnesus, to a man of your amiable and elegant 
turn of mind. But now, on the contrary, I 
look upon your having retired into Greece, 
'when our affairs were well-nigh desperate, as a 
i'tfong proof of your great penetration ; and I 
consider your absence, not only as a very judi- 
ciouifn but a very happy resolution. Yet, why do I 
call U ba|)^y? #hen it is impossible that hap- 
piness sjhdiii^^^. the portion of any man, in 
tlte^'I^l^jl^B^l^es, who possesses the least 

> ' f.^e was quaestors in the year 6 . 91 , and 

abo^t'^ve was elected into thi* post of tri- 

bune. It dj)es n<||^1^ear that he advanced any farther in 
the offices of the On the contrary, it seems probable 

that he turned his pursuits into an huinblc'r channel, and 
engaged in some brdncji cif commerce. It was for this pur- 
pose, perhaps, that^bout the time when the dissimsions be- 
tween Poinpey ai;d Ctesar broke out, he i^e^^reti into Greece, 
anJi Vettled at Pair®. Sec let, 2. of the following book. 

-Innul. ii, 33^. 
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degree of sensibility. However, that desirable 
privilege which you, who were at liberty to 
leave Italy, enjoy by travelling, I have, pro- 
cured by another nfiethod ; and I can in some 
sort say, no less than yourself, that, I Ijjje 

Whf^rr nor the name nor deeds accursM 1 beai* ' 

Of Pflops’ impious racoT", 

l\)r, as soon as iny levee is over, (which is 
somewhat more frequented than fortnerly, a 
patriot being now looked upon as a sigljt, of all 
others, the most uncommon®,) I shut myselV uf 
in my library. And it is there, niy friend, that 
I am employed in compositions which you will 
find, perhaps, to be animated with all that spi- 
rit you once said so ill agreed with my dejec- 
tion and despair; when you reproached me,'',a‘l 
your hou.se, for not acting up to the fortitude 

' The sons- df PeVops were Atreus {^\Xhyostes,’^hoM 
impious and criu'l acts arc rtcortUd^j^^lMbWous hj story. 
The dramatic poet, AtJtius, wrote a Atret^^ 

from which play, it is probable, tll^tcd, ,atid 

which Cicero set nis to apply to the yij||pres* com^^itt^d by 
some of the iWding men in the Ci- 

cero, however, by no means lived the reclttfi^Kere repre- 
sents himself, has alreatly appeareiP'% letrersin the 

present and preceding book, by cyideiittnat lie 

mixed, with grout freedom and gajetyy ahnong the chiefs oi 
the victorious fac tion. ’ 

^ A tiue patrTot was a sight in all ages too uncoininon, it 
must be owned, not to have been worth remarking; but, 
wliether those who^visi ted Cicero, in order to view so singil* 
hir a curiosity, v0te disappointed or not, is a question^ wU cb 
every reader, by this time, perhaps, may be able very cleSfly 
to determine. 
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that appeared in my writings. I must confess. 
I could not at that tirtte forbear kmentinsi the 
wretcljed fate of the republic ; to whicli I was 
the more tenderly attached, as I had not only 
been di^iny.ui^lied with its honours, but had 
greatly 'ttesisted it by my services. And even 
liO'V, that time (wliich wears out the sorrows 
of the weakest minds), togetljct with reason 
(which ..odght to have the strongest influence 
for ,that^ f/Grpose), have jointly contributed to 
•cotn’^se my breast; yef i still lament to see 
the commonwealth thus falted, without a hope 
of ever rising more 1 There is nothing, how- 
ever, that can at present be justly imputed to 
him, in whom all power is now rested; unless, 
p’^'haps, it be, tliat he has more than he ought. 
Arid as to v>hat is |)ast, om* fate and Oor follies 
have, had so large a share in ‘all that has hap- 
thft|; ^-“tannot complain with a good 
grace, lia' llj^l treason is there to hope that 
cannot, therefore, but con- 
I began it, <vith admiring 
yodF^^d^M^ M^I^^were choice, or yorir for- 
tune' '|F=k wer^^l^nce, that led yon from this 
un pleasing scenij^^^'l^rewel. 
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LETTER XXVI. 

[A. U. 707.] 

To Ligarius. 

Be assured that I am exerting m^>, utmost 
efforts of every kind in order to procure your 
restoration. In truth, the singular and pious 
affection of your brothers, for whoml bear the 
same warm friendship that I entcrtaia for your- 
self, will not suffer me, to neglect any opportu- 
nity of employing my best offices in your be- 
half. But I had rather you should learn from 
their letters than from mine, what I have al- 
ready performed, and what 1 am still endea- 
vouring to perform, in your affairs. I- ’^1 
only, therefore, acquaint you myself with flib 
strong and welhgrounded hopes I have .con- 
ceived, that your restoration w'iIl^p<on be effect- 
ed. I.et me previously obse^ifi^ ffi&t.my fedrs 
in all doubtful cases of iinpp^lni^,,are ever apt 
to be much superior to n(iy^^pe^';, 5 ;fit^iuaU, il 
it be a fault, which I am very re^d^S ac^ow- 
Icdge. Nevertheless, the. li^slime I Jraited 
upon Caesar, I came away uijltv a full persua- 
sion, that there was not the least reason to 
doubt of hfe granting you a pardon. I attend- 
ed him for this purpose, at the request Of ypur 
brothers, on the 26’th of November la§it, in the 
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morning; not without encountering ail the usual 
dilficuUies and indignities, before 1 could gain 
adtnit^iice. Your brothera, and the rest of your 
relations, having thrown themselves at his feet, I 
supporte^^heif^etition with sucharguincnts as I 
thought suitable to the occasion And 1 coul(i 


^ Cicero had, shortly afterwards, a more oc casion 

of testifying his zeal for his frien I. For rulM i-o, ilioii.i|i Le 
had himself owga^od in the siime part^ wit • havi n«r 

tiliiin ’M'ivate pi(|ue opposed the recall ot Liir.n iiis, (acci o <1c- 
fended him b( fore Caesar in the forum, in a nohie or.iluni, 
which is still extant. It was upf)n this occasion, ilia: the 
pomp and energy of tin- Homan orator’s rlu tone is said to 
have had such a wunnierful eilect, that it not only made 
Cujsar tremble, but what is yot moreextrar rdinary, ii made 
him cliaiige his determined purpose, and actjuii tin* man he 
liad resolved tq condemn. This story has often been alleged 
Ip’j^oof of the power of ancient eloquence ; and thelrans- 
confesses, that lie has himself, in the letters puhlished 
un^er the name of Sir 'riiomas Fitzosborne, produced it tor 
•that purpose. But, upon a stricter inquiry, the .supptist d 
fact'^eems to be extremely questionable. For, in tiie fust 
place, *1 there is fiptf^he least trace of it in any jiart of Ci- 
cefo's writings this his total silence seems to fiiinish 

a very strotig |)t^itttlljptive argument, to destroy the credit 
of the stoj^5 for'tfcif^ttogethcr improbable, that a man of 
Cicero:^4:C^|^^fcte^^|^Jlld have omitted any opportunity of 

exceedingly to the honour of his 
orato^x^icJirt Jpjthe next place, it is very observable, 

thac’V^iS^ierj'pS Iv^^imiisywho has a chapter expressly^ to shew 
the force*of elqqCi^^^^ and who mentions a particular in- 
stance of this kinri with .fcgard to Caesar himself, ytt takes 
liot the least notice of tiiVfaci in question.^ But if it had 
been true, is it credible cither that it should never have 
reached his knowledige^rpr that, knowing it, he should have 
p*asseditover especially as itajl'ordcd him a much 

stronger Instance for his purpose, than any he has thoimht 
proTper to enumerate. It is remarkable, likewise, that Quiii- 
tilinn, thdtigh he fre(|ucntly cites the very passage in ibis ce-, 
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plainly perceive, ^ly by the gracious an- 
swer which returtied, but by the whole 

air of his counhenKocei togedier vvit-h j^yeral 
other little circumstances, much eecaier to re- 
mark than describe, that he was extCQ^pely well 
inclined in your favour*. J^reserve lih^n, my 
friend, a hnn and vigorous frame of mind ; 
and, if you bore the dark and tempestuous 
season of your affairs with fortitude, let tlicir 


Icbratod oration, which is supposed to have raised tffe 
strongest emotions in Caesar’s breast ; yt't gives not the It j^st 
intimation of the effect which it is pretended to have wrought. 
Plutareli is the only ancient writer who relates tins story, 
and he introduces it with a Agyf raf Ss, an expression which 
seems to imply, that he did not c^)py it from any earlier 
historian, but received it only from common tradition. Now 
it might be sufficient to give rise to such a report, if Ciusar 
had been seized during the course of this trial with o^Q^bi 
his usual epileptic fits, which wen‘allendrd wilh that cln/fl^e 
of colour and trembling of the nerves, that Plutarch a>cnberi 
to the force of Ciceix)'s rhetoric. And that this is all that 
there \vas of truth in the case, is rendered probable /»y the 
testimony of Suetonius, who infonn^^s,"\tbat C'aiCar 
twice seized with these fits, when he wshs'oiigai’ed in jiulicial 
alfairs. Max. viii. y. Quints Orat* viii.'4. 6, 

rx. 2. Flat, in vit. Ciccr. Suet, in 45., 

1 Cicero’s presages in the present ihsiSftnpc* 
been well grounded ; for Ligarius, ob- 
tained Caesar’s permission to ne- 

vertheiess, entered into the conspi|ucy,.|l^inst him,, and his- 
tory has recorded the very spirited ariaw'er w hich JLigatius 
made to Brutus, when that illustno.ns Roman paid liiin a 
visit, in order tb invite him into ^'participation of his scheme. 
Brutus, findii^ him sick in bed,\be^n to Imnent that {he 
should be connned at so critical a ^Oifiiincture; upon whidh, 
Ligarlus, raisinghimself onhisarm, and taking Brutus by the 
hand, OA my friend ^ said he, if you^ire medifntiiig any enter- 
jfrise ywrthy of yoiu'^clf I 'Plut. in vit. Btut. 
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present more serene and favourable aspect fill 
your heart w ith cheerfulness. As for myself, I 
shall continue to act with as much assiduity in 
your cause; as if there were still many obstacles to 
surmounf.,. To this end, I shall very zealously 
persevere In my applications, not only to Cte- 
sar, but to all those who are most in his favour ; 
every one of whom I have experienced to be 
much my friend. P'arewel. 


LETTER XXVI 1. 

[A. U. 707.] 

To P. Servilius IsAURicus, Proconsul. 

I, TOOK occasion, when we were walking in 
yo^r gardens, to recommend to you, with all 
possible earnestness, the Asiatic affairs of my 
friend Cerellia*. And, agreeably to your usual 
disposition,: and to those many great and good 
offices 1 l^ve per^tually received at your hands, 
you very gehei^^y assui ed me of your utmost 

• TWs lady not only a particular'friend of CiceiO; 
but a g^at reader 'and ^inircr of Jjis moral writings. But 
neither her philosojjby nor her age, though she was ten years 
older than Cicero, could secure her character from censure; 
^nd slander has said, ,^al ^er intercourse \uth our author 
did not always turn upon matters of speculation. But, if 
tb«e reader has the curiosity to see this chai^ entirely over- 
thrown, he will find a very, satisfactory »?onfutation of it in 
Monsieur Mongaulfs fourth remark on the 5lst letter of th« 
12th book to Auicus. 
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as.sistance. This circumstance, I persuade my- 
self, you have not forgotten ; I am sure, at 
least, it is not customary with you to ^e un- 
ininrlful of tny req .‘ests. However,’ the agents 
of thi.s lady i'd .r.n hei', in their leltcu^^^ that the 
numerous occupations in vvliich so extensive a 
province enga'tcs you, render it necessary that 
you should be reminded, from time to time, of 
your promise. I entreat you, therefore, to re- 
collect tliat you gave me full a^^«ranccs of 
em[)loying your good oliiccs in favour oT C*e-» 
rellia, so far a.s should he consi.stent with yoiir 
hoiiour; and I think your powers for this pur- 
pose are very extensive. For, if I mistake not, 
the decree of the senate, which passed in rela- 
tion to the heirs of V^annonius, is expressethin 
such terms as to admit of an interpretation 
extremely advantageous to Cerellia’s interest, 
liut this must be submitted-^kirdy fc|| your 
own judgment; which, I doubt not. Will .con- 
strue this decree in the sense . ki which it was 
intended by the senate; as lVi!iiow.t^;i:^jpe 
you always bear for the.rei^oimyi^tM Rs- 
sembly. I will only add, thererore^^^ that I. de- 
sire you would believe, that every tnst^ce in 
which you 'shall favour Cerellia, will be a sin- 
gular obli^tion conferred 'itpon’ loy^lf. FaKe- 
wel. 
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LETTER XXVIII. 

[A. U. 707 .] 

To Auj.us C.iiClNA^. 

I WAS'^ififoi ineM, by your zealon.s fViciid Lu; 
gus, that the lime limited for your eontiuumu t 
in Sicily, ex|iire.s on the first of Jimiuiry eex!,. 
Having, therefore, upon all occasions, ol).serv- 
cd tliat L'ais.ur ratifies whatever I'albiis V'p- 
pius’aet in hi.", absence'^, I very strcmioasiy -o- 
lioited tliem that you might be permitted (o 
remain in that i.sland as long as you should tiiiui. 
proper. In all my applications of this kind, 
they have either instantly complied with my do 
sife. it it happened not to be particularly di.sn- 
gr’cAable to them, or have assigned their reason^ 
for refusing: but, in the presept iti.-itance, ihe.y 

^ AuIu 5 Ciecioa a pt iboii of and aiivlabli \ir* 

tues’in private ;life : and lie wh'. <li.‘.iinmiished, , in 

public for his g<^hivs,*liiv ^loquenct*, and his rrudition, lie 
seems to bav^ parlicufafly excx'lled in thn Hcience n{' divimi- 
tion ; upon whicii subject he wrnte a ireatise, whicli is nin j) 
cited by In the- civil wars, he not only drew hi*, 

sword, but bis pen^^ainst Ciusar : having jHiblished an in- 
vective Upon that gfeVieral/ which appears to iiave extremely 
otiended him, . Ca?cibi|i,wiis accordingly banished: and lln* 
presnitand foUowing letters to him, were written tluring Ins 
exile in Sicily. Cic. Orat. pm O^cin, 3.0, 36, ^Senec. Nafn- 
mL Qmist^ ii. passim. . , 

^ Cicsar wasj at this time, in Sjiain, puri^iiig the wdj 
agaliist the sons of Pompey : whilst Oppiu^and Iialhus m ei4f 
acting as his vicegerents at Uorrie. 

VOT., II. 
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did not give me an immediate answer. How- 
ever, they called upon me again the very same 
day, in order to acquaint me, that, in, conse- 
quence of iny request, you were at liberty to 
continue in Sicily during your pvvn^clination : 
and tiicy would be answerable, they said, that 
( •oesar would not be displeased. Thus you see 
liow far your licence extends : and I need not 
tell you what use it would be most a^viseable 
for you to make of it. • 

After I had written thus far, your letter w^^as' 
given into my hands, wherein you desire iny 
opinion, whether you should remain in Sicily, 
or go into Asia in order to settle your affairs in 
that province. I do not well know how to re- 
concile this question to the account wUi^ T 
mentioned above to have received from Lafgus. 
For he talked to me as if you were hoyat li- 
berty to reside any longer llteiSkily : vrhereas, 
your query seems to impl^ & '^Matrary.. Be 
this as it may, my sent^^^pii?^^^^ thlt you 
should, by all means, 

The nearness of its 

tremely convenient for the Cxipieditiously 
receiving and returning letl^s and expresses 
during the negociation of yopr pardon : as you. 
will be so much the eatlier, likewise, amongst 
— us, if you sbouid, as I hope, ^tain leave to re- 
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turn to Rome, or at least, into Italy. For tliese 
reasons, therefore, I am altogether against vour 
removyig from your present quarters. 

I shall Rot fail to recommend you, in the 
stron gest terms, to Furfanius Posthumus and 
hi^ lieutenants, when they arrive here : but, at 
present, they are all at Mutina. They are every 
one of them my friends : and not only persons 
of singular merit, but great admirers of men 
of yo,ur character. You may, without any par- 
ticular application to me, depend upon my best 
ass'istance in every other article, wherein I ima- 
gine my services can avail you. And should 
there be any of which [ may be ignorant; if 
you will point them out to me, you will find 
th^ ,^ou could not have employed any other 
of 3 g|bur friends who would have acted in your 
affairs with so warm a zeal. 

Though 1 so effectually to Fur- 

faniu§, that v^iejfe' will Ije no necessity for your 
deliv^ering % letjfet to jhim on my part ; yet, as 
some of yodir, ,f%inily' were desirous you should 
have Tcoinld not. refuse their request: and 
I have added, at the bottom of this, a copy of 
my letter. "Farewel. 


2 B 2 
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LETTER XXIX. 

[A. U. 707.] 

To Titus Fobfamus'’, Proconsul. 

I t is impossible to be more -ffitiriTLStiy unfctcd 
with any man, than I have ever been with Au- 
lus Ca'cina. I lived in great familiarity with his 
illustrious father: and the early presages I ob- 
served in the son, of the most exjilted probity 
and eloquence, won my affections to him' from, 
his youth. We were attached to each other, 
not only by the mutual exchange of many 
friendly offices, but by the same common tastes 
and studies : insomuch that there is no man- 
for whom I ever cntciiained a more tra- . 
dcr regard. After this, I need only add^tnat 
I am under tUe strongest obligations, as'you 
see, to protect both his person and his for- 
tunes, to the • utmost of uay ^j^wer. As I 
know, by many instances, ‘/ttie" sentiments you 
entertain both of the calamities of the re- 
public, and of those who suffer, for its sake, 

I am sure your own inclinations will lead 
you to assist Crecina. I will only entreat 
you, tlierefore, to suffer my recommenda- 
tion to increase that ' favourable, disposition, ' 

® He. was appointed by Caesar proconsul of Sicily fur the 
following year: in which post ho is said to have conducted 
himself with groat clemency and* moderation. Qiiartur, 
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in proportion to tlie esteem which I am 
sensible you bear me. And be well persuacletlj 
that you cannot give tne a more sensible prooi 
of your friendship. Farewel. 

Llh'TER XXX. 

[A. U. 707.] 

Aulos C.KcixA 1-0 Cicero. 

I HOPE you will not only pardon the fciirs, but 
Jiity the snisfovtuiK-'s, which prcvcnti'd your re- 
ceiving my performance so soon as I intended : 
but my son was apprehensive, I hear, tliat the 
l)nblication of this piece might prove to my pre- 
judice. And, indeed, as the effect of composi- 
tioijs of this kind depends more upon the tem- 
pt^'i^n which they are read, than on that in 
whiifh tliiey are wTitten, his fears were by no 
means irrational ; especially as I am still a suf- 
ferer for the ..iKber^i s of my pen. In this re- 
spect; my faite, surely, is somewhat singular. 
Tor the errb|C» OT ai^ jaiithor are generally either 
rcfhrmed ’qy a hldt,^^ punished by the loss of 
his fatue : M^fereis banishment, on the contra- 
ry, has b6en. thought the more proper method 
of correcting naine. And yet the wljole of tny 
-crime amounts- only'^to this; that I poured 
forth my invectives against the ma/i with whom 
I was openly at war. Now, there was not a sin- 
gle person, F suppose, in the same party with 
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myself, who was not in effect guilty of the same 
offence : as there was not one who did not send 
up his vows for success to our cause, or that of- 
fered a sacrifice, thougli upon an occasion ever 
so foreign to public affairs, vvjtliopj vwf losing 
the Gods that Caesar might soon be defeated. 
If he imagines otherwise, he is extremely happy 
in his ignorance. But if he know's this to be 
fact, why am I marked out as the particular 
object of his wrath, for having w’rittgn^some- 
thing which he di4 not approve; whilst he fort* 
gives every one of those, who were perpetually 
invoking Heaven for his perdition ? . 

But I was going to acquaint you with the rea- 
son of those fears, which I mentioned in the be- 
ginning of my letter. In the first place tbW I 
have taken notice of you in the piece in quesi|ion : 
though, at the same tim(% I have touched Upon 
your conduct with great cai^ranyand reserve. 
Not that 1 have, by any mirans,'^'chadged my 
sentiments concerning it jlfui 'as tficing^ afraid 
to say all that they dictatel^'to it is 

well known, that in comfidsitioh^ of tfic pane- 
gyrical kind, an author should n'dt dpliver 
bis applauses with a full and unliinited freedom, 
but heighten them, likewise, t^itb a suitable; 
strength and,warmth of expression. In ^tire, 
indeed,^ though great liberties are gen^lly 
thought allowable, yet a Writer must always be 
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tipon bis guard, lest he degenerates *into petu- 
lance and scurrility. An author is still more 
restrained in speaking advantageously of him- 
self: as without much care and circumspce- 
tionjhe wilj appear arrogant and conceited. Of 
alf subjisits, theVefore, of a personal nature, it 
is panegyric alone, wherein a writer may expa- 
tiate uncontrolled : as he cannot be sparing in 
the encomiums he be.stows upon another, with- 
, out incurring the imputation of envy or inability. 
♦But, in the 1>resent instance, you will think 
. yburself, perhaps, obliged to me. For as I w’as 
not at liberty t* represent your actions in the 
manner they deserve, the next favour to being 
4otally silent concerning them, was to mention 
t'^m as little as possible. But dilBcult as it 
watt to contain myself upon so copious a sub- 
jeciv I however forbore : and, as there were va- 
rious parts of, y(Uir conduct I did not venture 
ev^ to touch dppn; so, in- the revisal of my 
work, I not only found it necessary to strike out 
several cirramstadhcis I had inserted, but to 
place mapy those which I suffered to remain 
in a less advantagedua point of view. But should 
an architect, ip raising a flight of steps, omit 
some, cut part of those he had fixed, and 
leave many of the rest loose and ill joined toge- 
ther, might he not more properly he said to erect 
a ruin, than an easy and regular ascent? In the 
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same manner, where an autlior is constrained 
!)y a thousand unhappy circumstances, to t)j\ uk 
the just coliercnce of his piece, a»Kl dest,|’oy its 
l)ro[)er gradation, how can he hope to produce 
any thing that shall merit the <o)[)laiise of a re- 
fined and judicious eurr But f was still in^re 
(unbarnissrd, where my suhjijct led me to speak 
ei (he ^ar : and 1 will own that I trembled wlien- 
e ver 1 had occasion to mention his name. My^ 
fears, liowover, did not arise from any appre- 
[lension that what I wrote ini^iit draw* u[)o‘‘i> 
me lii:i larUitr chastisement; hut lest it shoiild 
not bf.; a^ireeable to his particular sentiments, 
with which, indeed, I am by no means well ac- 
quainted. But witli wliat siiiiit can a ma^’ 
coiiijtosc when he is obliged to ask hiinseltjj^t 
every sentence, “ Will (hesar approve of tl^is? 

.May not this expression appear of suspiQJOUs 
“import? Or will he not tliwk.it still worse 
“if I change it thus?” But,:besid«s these dif- 
ficulties, I was perplexed, i';likewi.se, in regard 
to the applauses ami censdres which i alealt 
out to others: as I was afraid t might apply 
them where they 'loiild mJt, perhaps; .be very 
agreeable to Crcsar, though they ‘might not 
actually liim olihnee. X.r^ected, that if 
hi.s vengennee pur.Siiod me for what I wrote, 
whilst ^ail ley sword in my hand ; \yhat might 
!sc the consequence, shonhl 1 displease him now 
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that I am a disarmed exile? These fears in- 
creased upon 1110, when I considered tlio cau- 
tions ixianner in which you thougiit it ikh . -siry 
to deliver your sentiments in your Ireai j .^: ra- 
titlcc^the ; ulicre you modestly rp-olo- 

gl€e forventuriiig to publish your ixedous 
the subject, by ascribing it to the rerjurst of 
Urutus. But if you, whose eloquence iias reii- 
dered you the general patron of every Uoman, 

, deemed it expedient to be thus artfully guarded ; 
^dow much ri^irc requisite is it for yinir old 
. efient, who is now reduced to in^plore that pro- 
tection li’oin eviVy citizen in genei ai, which he 
once received from yourself in particular? An 
•ij-uthor, who writes under the constraint of so 
i^ny doubts and fears, though fears, perha|>s, 
that are altogether groundless ; who is lorct^d 
to Adjust almost every sentence, not to his own 
judgment, but tii^the impression it may, pro- 
bably, make upon- others ; uill find it extremely 
dilBcult to execute any com|)Osition witli suc- 
cess. Arid though tins is adilHcultv which you 
' • • 

liave qever, if is possible, experienced ; as your 
exalted genius is equal to every undertaking; 
yet I am slue i experienced it very sensibly tny- 
stlf, M cverllidess, I ordered my sod tore drny 
j»{;rronnance lo you : but not to leave it in your 
hands, unless vou would promise to correct it; 
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that is, nniess you would new- model it in all its 
parts. 

As to tny Asiatic expedition : notwithstand- 
ing my aft'airs require my presence in that pro- 
vince ; yet, in obedience to your aduce, i.have 
laid aside my intended voyaged Ancf riow,\s 
you are sensible that my fate must rvecesaarily, 
one way or other, be soon determined ; I need 
not, I am persuaded, particularly exhort you 
to assist me with your good offices. Lelj,me . 
only entreat you, my dear Cicero, npt to defer* 
them in expectation of my son's arrival. For 
his youth, his tenderness, and'nis fears, render 
him ill able to think of every measure which 
may Ixj proper to be taken for my advantage- 
The whole management, therefore, of my cau^, 
must rest entirely upon you, as it is upon you, 
in truth, that all my hopes depend. Your jodi- 
oious observation has enabledtyou to penetrate 
into the recesses of Caesar’s and you, are 

acquainted with all the methods 

of prevailing with him : so that <«ch successful 
step that shall be made ip this i^air, from its 
commencement to its cotidusion, must pro- 
ceed altogether from you. f am sensible, like- 
wise, that ^ou have great interest writh Caesar, 
atMl still greater with all his fevourites. tl 
doubt not, then, of your effecting my restora- 
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tion, if you will exert yourself for that pur- 
pose, nut only in such in.stances wherein I shall 
partiqularfy request your assistance, (thoiijrh 
that, indeod, would be a very considerable ob- 
ligatjpn,) i)ut by taking tlie whole conduct of 
triis nwtter into your own hands. Perhaps iny 
judgment is blinded by my misfortunes, or I 
expect more from your friendship than in mo- 
desty I ought, when I venture thus to impose 
upon you so heavy a burden. But whichever 
may be the ^se, your general conduct towards 
your friends will furnish me with an excuse: 
for the zeal wl'iich you exert, upon all occa- 
sions, where their interest is concerned, has 
taught them, not only to expect, but even to 
'^aim your servicei^. 

* With regard to the book which my son will 
driver to you ; I entreat you either not to suf- 
fer it to be pq^iahed, or to correct it in such 
a manner, may not appear to my disad- 

vant^. 

liiEtTER XXXI. 
tA.u.707.] 

To P. Servil|us, Isauricus, proconsul. 

I NEED not inform you, that Curtius Mithres 
is the favourite freedman of my very intimate 
friend Postumus: but let me assure you, that 
b» distinguishes me with the same marks 4j/( 
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respect which he pays to his patron himself. 
Whenever I was at Ephesus, I made use of his 
house as my own : and many incidents^ con- 
curred, which afforded me full proofs both of 
his fidelity and his affection. 1 or this c^spn, 
as often as either my friends or myself ha^e 
any atl’airs to transact in Asia, I always apply 
to i\iithrcs: and I command not only his ser- 
vices, hut his purse and his house, Avjth the 
same freedom that I should dispose of my own. 
1 particularise these circnmstarices the more 
.minutely, that you may sec it is not upon com- 
mon motives, or to gratify tlic (vurposes of any 
arnhitious viovs, that i now' apply to you : hut 
on the contrary, that it is in favoLtr of one with- 
whom I am united hv the s?,-(;nu;ost connexion^ 
I < n.treat you tlum to do me the hoeemr of as- 
si. liny him witli your good offices, not only^in 
the law suit wherein he is 0!^gcd ivith a cer- 
tain eitizen of CoFciphon *, but in' every other 
instance also, as far as sliall^Be ^^ftsistent with 
your o\vn character and convenience. But 
though I make this (exception, yet I'am sure he 
has too much modesty to ask any thing im- 
proper of you. Indeed, it is his utmost wish, 
that his ow n merit, in conjunction with my re- 
commendation, may procure him your esteemt 
I very earnestly, therefore, conjure you, not 

} A city of lonin, in Asia Minor : lanclonoof those u liJcU 
claimed the honour of bung ilu* bii tw-placc of Homer. 
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only to tavo'.u' him with your protection, l)ut to 
receive him into the number of your friends. 
In return, you nniy depend upon my most zni- 
lous servie'es upon nil occasions wherein ! siiull 
iraagine either your interest or your incliuiiUon 
Hftay require iIm'id. rarcvvel. 


LETTER XXXII. 

[A,i'7or0 

*^'o Aui.ns C.KCiNA. 

As often as I sec your son (and I sc(; him al- 
most every dayA J never fail to assure him of 
my zealous assistance, without any exception 
of time, of laSour, or of business : and I pro- 
liiise him likewise \jty credit and interest, with 
this single limitation, that he may rely iipoii 
th^m as far as the small share 'I possess of either 
can possibly extewd. 

1 have read yotir performance^, and still con- 
tinue to rfeafi it,.ijwith much attention : as I 
shall preserve it with the grr^atest fidelity. ^ our 
affairs, indeed,' of every kind, are tny principal 
concern : and I have the pleasure to see them 
every day appear with a more and more favour- 
able aspect. You have many friends who con- 
tribute their good offices for this purpose: of 
whose zeal your son, i am assured^ has already 

« Sec the 30th letter of this book. 
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ttcquainteif you, as well as of his own hopes 
Uiat their endeavours will prove effectual. In 
regard to what may be collected from appear- 
ances, 1 do not pretend to iliscern more, than, 
I am persuaded, you sec yourself: Jjut as you 
may reflect upon them, perhaps, wil^^eaW 
discomposure of mind, I think it proper to give 
you my sentiments concerning them, llelieve 
me, tlien, it is impossible, from the nature and 
circumstances of public affairs, that either j'ou, 
or your companions in adversitj^ shoulcT long- 
remain under your present misfortunes : yeSs, 
my friend, it is impossible that/so severe an in- 
jury should continue to oppress the honest ad- 
vocates of so good a cause. But my hopes ar^ 
particularly strong with respect to ymrrselK 
not merely in consideration of your and 
virtues, (for these you possess is common w?tb 
many others,) but particuladjt. from your sin- 
gular learning aiid-genius. The^^n in whose 
power we all of us are, holds jdieae skintag qua- 
lities in much esteem : and I.nm veU fiersnaded, 
you would not have remained, a atngle 
moment, in your present ntuation; if he bad 
not imagined himself wounded ^ those ta- 
lents he adUiires. His resemtinent, however, 
seems daily cooling : and k has heen intknated 
to me by somh of Ins most pmticulsur friends, 

* Sm rew. 3. on let. jof book* 

i 
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that you will undoubtedly find advautuite ia 
the higli opinion he has conceived of your abi- 
lities., Let me conjure you then, in the first 
place, to preserve a firm and unshaken forti- 
tude^of mild, as what you owe to your birth, to 
yy&ur Education, to your learning, and to that 
character you have universally obtained ■, and, 
in the next place, that, for the reasons I have 
already assigned, you would entertain the strong- 
est and most favourable hopes. Be well per- 
^uade^)*likewrte, that I shall always most readily 
cbntribute my Mvarmest services both to you and 
to your family. X^ou have, indeed, a full right 
to expect them,' from that affection which has 
so long subsist^ between us ; from the conduct 
I 'Cver observe tow\j-ds all my friends, and from 
the numberless good offices I have received at 
yoW hands. . Farewel. 
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1. HTTEK. XXXIII, 

[A. U. /u7.] 

!*. Sixivtr.ius IsAURiCDS, IVocaww’Jii 

r 

As Uk; share you allow me in your friei]dshi[> 
is l>v iin means a secret to the world, it occa- 
sions ‘irciit numbers to apj)ly to me for recou- 
tnendalions. Aly letters to yon therefore of 
tills kind are sometimes, J coi^ess, i\o^ oraev.- 
tlian tli{; tributes of common compliment. Tliev 
arc much more frequently, h/Avever, the dic- 
tate's of a real aftectiou : as ts the case, be as- 
sured, in the present instance-; when I recom- 
mend to you Ampins Aleuj/i'ndor, the freedraan 
of my friend Ampins HaU.»us. He is a very 
worthy, modest ’man, and iiighly in the cst^^em 
both of his patron and iiiyscji. YoIj will inucli 
oblige me then by assisting him with your good 
ohiccs, in every instance that shall not be in- 
convenient to you ; and, believe me, it is witli 
great earnestness that I make this request. 
Farewel. 
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LETTER XXXIV. 

[A. U. 707.] 

To AuLUS CilCCINA; 

I>M ttiraid you will think that I am a more 
negligent correspondent than I ought, ron^n- 
dering tlie union between us as partisans ul’ the 
same cause, as being joined in the same studies, 
and as having mutually conferred u[)ou (vaii 
•i)ther miihy oTj’dging good offices. Tiie smee rr 
truth, hovveveiy is, tliat I should much seomr 
and much oltene\havc written to you, if 1 ntid 
not been in dail| expectation of seeing jom 
^jiflairs in a bctt^Arain : and 1 rather chose, in- 
stead of confirming in the 'spirit with wliieli 
you bear your misfortunes, to have sent you 
my ‘ congratulations on tlieir being ended. I 
still hope to have that pleasure very shortly, iu 
the mean tiine^ I think it inc-tnhboiit upon n.e 
to^endeavour, if not with all the authority r;f a 
philosopher, at least with all the iullucnce of a 
friend, to confirm and strengthen you iu tlnit 
manly spirit with which I hear, and believe, 
you are animated. For this purpose, I shall not 
address you as one whose misfortune!! are w itii- 
out hope ; but as a person of whose rcstovatiou 
I have conceived the same well-gl’ounded con- 
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fulence which you formerly, I remember, enter- 
tained of mine. For when I wiis driven from 


iny country by a set of men, who were convinced 
they could never effect their destructive purposes 
so lontf as I Continued in the commonwealth, I 
H US informed by many of my friends wfc^ vlSil^ed 
me from Asia, where you tlien resided, that you 
strongly assured them of my speedy and honour- 
able recall. Now% if the principles of the Etrus^ 
can science \ in which you were instructed by 
your illustrious and excellent yt^athci^ tiid" nojU 
deceive you with respect to mo^ neither will any 
pros ges be less infallible wi(li regard to you. 
They are derived, indeed, v^ot only from the 
maxims and records of the uost distinguished 
•ages whose writings, yo^' well know, 1 ha-ve 
-liidicd with great application; but from a 
long expaicnce in public affairs, and from hav- 
ing passed through varioii^cenes both of pro- 
sperity and adversity. I have the stronger rea- 


^ Till* Romans derived their doctrine and rites of divi- 
nation, and probably, indeed, many other i f their religious 
and civil institutions, from the F^ruscans, a very ancient, 
li arned, and powerful nation, who were once masters ot 
almost all Italy, and who inhabited that part which is now 
called 'luscany. Ciccina, who was a natjvc of this pro- 
vince, and well skilled in that prejtended prophetic art for 
wliich his countrymen were particularly famous, foretold, 
it seems, that Ciceros banishment would soon end (as in 
fact it did) in a glorious restoration. Vat Max. i. 1. //p. 
V. 33. JimitL i. p. 430, See rem. p. 36i?. of this 
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son to confide in this method of divination, as 
it has never once deceived me during all these 
dark ^nd distracted times; insomuch tliat, 
were I to mention my predictions, I am afraid 
you \voidd suspect that I framed them alter 
th^/evenls 1 pretend to have foretold \ Ilow- 
€?er,^Uiere are many who can bear me witness, 
that 1 forewarned Pornpey against entering into 
any association with Caesar^: and that I af 
tjerwards^'>p-s strongly endeavoured to dissuade 
kirn froii:^ brea'dng that union. I clearly saw^ 
indeed, tliat thon* conjunction would consider- 
ably impair the s iVength of tlie senate ; and that 
their separation W‘/uld as inevitably kindle the 
''flames of a civil ifar. 1 lived at that time in 
'grtat familiarity witlXCiesar, as well as enter- 
tained the highest regard to Pornpey; and, ac- 
cordingly, the faithful advice I gav e to the lat- 
ter, was equally to thg benefit of both. I ibr- 
bear to instance several other articles, in whicli 
iny" prophetic admonitions have been verified. 

^ Cicero's wonderful reach of judgment in penetrating far 
into the consequences of ovonts, is by no means exaggerated 
in the present passage. On the conlniry, ills contirmed 1)/ 
the testimony of an historian who knew him well ; and who 
assures us, tliiit Cicero pointed out, with a proplietic dis- 
: efniT\ent, several circuinsUnce* that were fullillW, not only 
“in his own life-time, but after his death, (Jorn, Nepos in 
vU. Jitic. 17 ‘ 

The motives which induced Pornpey to enter into this 
union with Caesar, have been already exi-iaiiied in rciu. S- 

H4. vol, i. 
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I’or, as I have received great obligations from 
( I am unwilling he siiould know, that 

had Pornpey followed my counsels, though Caj- 
sar would still have been the first and most dis- 
tin'.;iiishe(l person in the republic, lv3 would not 
have hei'D in possession of that extensi^e'po^’cr 
lie now' enjoys. I will confess, however;* thii 
I always gave it as my opinion, that Pompey 
should go to his government in Spain: with 
whi('h, if he had happily complied, V»’C shoultl 
ne\( r have been involved in thi.^fiitai &i9il wan»ii 
I coiiU luUid, likewise, not so uimch that Caesar 
should be received as a candj^/at^ for the con- 
sulship during his absence V, as that the Uuv 

" Punipoy, iii'-tvad of coin" l<^; lis covprnmcnt of Spajn, 
roDiiiuH'il in Ilalv^uith iho coi/niand of tw o logions wfiicli 
uni' (juartcred m ar Uoino. "iwis gave uinlnageto Caesar, 
will) MisprCled, as the truth was, ihat iliesc troops were do- 
si^nrd to act against hijn. In oi der, ibi relore, to remove 
appi't hensions of tliis kind, it was proposed l)y Cicero 
and some otiiers oi th-e more miKTeialc party, that .Poiiipey 
should reiiieto his government. But this nioiimi was over- 
ndid by the (•(■nsiil Lenliilus: who prevailed with tlu' oC- 
nale to pa^s a decree, whereby Ccesar,. who had already 
crossed the Rubicim, was commanded to withdraw his forces 
out of Italy by a certain day therein named : and in case ot 
disobedience, that he shi uld be considered as a ‘public 
enemy. Ifirt. de Bd, Gal, viii, 5.S. (avs. Bel Civil, i. 2. 

^ Pornpey, when he was consul the thiid l,ime, in thc'year 
701, procured a law empowering Caesar toutVer himsilfas a 
candidate foV the consulship, without appearing personaH^' 
at Rome lor that puvpo.v. This was contrary to the funda- 
mental principles of the Roman constitution, and proved, in 
the event, the otcasioii ot ilsr being utterly di stvoyed : as it 
farni>lied (hesar with the ynly specious pretence' for tut ting 
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which the people enacted for that purpose, uiul 
enacted too at the earnest solicitation of PoiU' 
pey in, his consulate, should be reliiiioudv o!)- 
served It was the rejecting; of this advice, 
that gave occasion to the civil war ; which I still 
laboured to extinguish by every method oi re- 
'Tnonsiwince in iny power, and by- warmly re- 
preseiiting tiiat in contests of this kind, though 
ever so iustlv founded, even the most disadvan- 
tageoua T^'rms of accommodation were pn I'er- 
e/ille to til^viug I'.jcourse to arms. But my sen- 
ilis arms aj^ainst the (’ircro afilrms, in oiu- ur’iii 

I hat hr rniiLivourod lo di-suadr l\)inp'’y (uun 
sud'eiinif this law Jjno — 07;/;a»;v/ p/(v'(/c/ a///, says 

hr, f/ifibus ahijuid c())it}y\(\v^arcnl Po/fipC''if fijtnscrh^^i — ifnion, 
(tUtrums nr pair la's'll- friri u: uiArntib (jus ratio ha- 
hrrt'Uir. Quovunt si itiruSris peisuasi.sscw^ in has hiist rhis 
nuiUjuam incnlL,s>i'}ht!'i. rinnp. ii. 10. };ut il what (’ua ro 
liri’C assriih hr tiiir, hr acir.'t a most rxpaoidinaiy pari in- 
drrd. tor, at thr sanir lunr ihar hr laboured to fli'>sioific 
}b>i!ipry tVom svCa ruu; tins law to pa^s, hr ( !ii - 

lius, u ho was one ot ihr tnhu'n-' ol rlu* pt'nph-, to pruiiiolr 
ir, or at least not to <'pposr jt ; a^rr<‘ably to a piojuin- 
V hi'ch hr haif ‘iivt-n tot'iesar !(-r that fairposr. This ajjprars 
l)\ a passai;(* in niH* ot hiS lrU( to Attiou » ; whrrr, b[)»-iikiM'; 
ot C.rsar*h riaim to s'a' torth" (’onNulatr without pi rsoii- 
aily uttrndinu at Iltunr, hr- It 11.') Allicijs, Uf. Ul> km: iirerety 
aCjuvi : ro^alus ab i/fso RarcjmcP i!c Calto tubuno pUbis. 
'\(i \u. vii. I . 

^ Win ttirr ttus law sliould, (»r should r.ol, hr suprr^-rdrd, 
was a qurstioTi upon whirls C Ka ro touiu! ihr r('j)iiblic di* 
vidi'd at his i»*tui'n tntni ( iliiUH, jU't bi'toK,* ’in- civil wai 
broke* out. .And alltiouuh hr (a liainly acted an unjiisti- 
tiabU' part in proinoUu^ tins l.m ; y i, attri it had oner 
pavsrd, it seinns (<» Itavr brtm }n*iicy m him to advisr 

that./it should hr ohsrrv. d ; as n ua*' the only probahh. 
rrirUns ot preserving the public traiu^uillilv. 
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tiDKcnts were overruled : not so much by Pom- 
pey himself, (upon whom they seemed to make 
some impression,) as by those who, depending 
upon his victory, thought it would* afford them 
a v( ry favourable opportunity ot extricating 
themselves from the difficulties of their priv^ate 
ailiiirs, and of gratifying their immoder^tfe am 
hition. The war, therefore, cornmencerf with- 
out my participation : and I still continued in 
Ital y as long as I possibly could, aftcT 

J\)mpey was driven out of ity^^ honour, 
however, at length prevailed, ♦bver my fears ' 
afid I could not support tly^ >f1ioughts of desert- 
ing Pompey in his distress, \jho had not aban- 
doned me in mine. Parti ';,^tlierefore, upon i/ 
principle of duty; parti in tenderness to my* 
reputation with the patriots ; and partly as be- 
ing ashamed to‘ forsake my friend; 1 went, as is 
fabled of Aniphiaraus '\J,o that ruin which I 
clearly foresaw. * And, indeed, there was not a 
single misfortune attended us during that whole 
campaign, which I did not point out before it 
arrived. You see, therefore, that I have the 
same right of being credited, which augurs and 

See rem. 4, p. 1 1 1. of this VoL 

n Am])iiiaiaus was a Grecian prophet, as the poets ^ 

who, fonknowing that he shouM bo killed ii he went to 
the T'heban war, concealed himsell, in order to avoid *chat 
expedition,. But his wife bciii" bribed to, disclose the place 
of his concealment, he was forced to the war, and his tV^^alh 
confirmed the truth of his prediction. Mauutius. 
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astrologers are wont to urge; and may claim 
your belief of my present predictions, in conse- 
quence of the veracity of iny former. Jinl 1 do 
not found these tny prophecies iu your favour on 
those intinjations of futurity, wliicli are tauj,ht 
by oui augural science. I derive tliem fro n ub- 
-serv^i,tioas of a dilFerent sort; which, though 
not more certain in tlieuiselves, are less obscure, 
liowever, and consequently less liable to be mis- 
interpreted. The signs, then, from whence I 
draw hijy presages, are of two kinds ; the one 
taken from Caj^ar himself, the other from the 
nature and ciix'pmstances of public atlairs. 
With respect to '^he former ; they result, in fhe 
first place, froni^hat general clemency of Cse- 
Sars disposition, w.pch you have celebrated in 
that ingenious performance entitled your Com- 
plaints and, in the next place, from that e.K- 
traordinary regard he discovers for men of your 
distiiiguished genius and abilities. To this I 
must add, tliat he will certainly yield to those 
numberless solicitations in your favour, which 
proceed, not from any interested motives, but 
from a real and just esteem : among which the 
unanimous applicatioa of Etruria'' will, un- 
doubtedly, have great weight witli liain. If you 

This soems to be the performance, concerning which 
Caecina writes to Cicero in the 30tli ictt'jr of this book. 

, ^3 Caecina was a native of Etruria, ami a person of great 
Consideration in that part of Italy. 
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r^sk, whence it has happened that these conside- 
rnlions have hitherto proved iiiciVcctual r I an- 
that Caesar thinks if he sliould immedi- 
ptcly ^rant a pardon to you, against whom he 
n.ay sccin to have a more reasonably ground of 
complaint, he could not refuse it to others, *vvhom 
he is iess inclined to forgive. Ihityou will/sa^,'' 
perhaps, “ If Caesar is thus incensed, whatliave 
“ I to hope f'’ Undoubtedly, niy friend, you 
liave much ; as he is sensible he must dj^Ttve the 
brightest splendour of his farne, from 1^fe hand-* 
which once somewhat sullied itsmistre. In fine, 
(’tesar is endowed with a m^^V*‘icute and pene- 
Iratiug ‘pidgmcnt : and, as fee perfectly well 
kno^v s, not only the high rank hu) bear in a very 
considerable district of Itaf^y but that ther6 
is 110 man in the commc/iwealth, of your age, 
v/lio is superior to you in re[)utation, abilities, or 
popularity; he cannot but be convinced, that it 
will be impossililc-for him to render your exile 
of any long duration. He is too politic, there- 
fore, to lose tlie merit of voluntarily conferring 
upon you at present, what nill otherwise most 
unquestionably he extorted from him hereafter. 

Having thus maiked out the lavourablc pro- 
gnostics vvhV h 1 collect Irom circumstances re-* 
spe cling Ctrsar, I will now acfjuaint you with 
those w hich 1 father from the tcnqier and com- 


Etruria.’ 
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plexion of the ti.ncs. There is no man, then, 
so averse to th.it cause vvhich Pornpt y espoused 
with i^iore spirit, indited, than prepaiMlion, as to 
venture to an\\ij:n the principles or the jia- 
trio^ism oUthoso who joined in his party. And 
I cannot (ml oliscrve to you, that I have olteii 
^occai^ion to admire the justice and judiiinent 
ot Caesar, wlio never speaks of Pouipcy Ixit in 
terms of tlie hit]rliest honour. Should it bo said, 
liiat vvv)?titevcr regard he may shew to iiis irjo- 
-inory, lie ffeati'd his person, upon many occa- 
sions, vvith grciiif asperity : let it be rcuicinbered, 
that these instances cannot reasonably be im- 
puted to Ca'.sarj liut were the natural consc- 

-T I 

qucnces of \val«.W ]}ut how favouralily has lie 
received many of and myself in particular, 
who were engaged in the same party r Has he 
not appointed Cassius to be" his lieutenant ? 
fias lie not given the government of (Jaul to 
ih’utlis ? and tliat of (/rcece to Sulpicius ? In 
a word,, highly incensed as he was against I\Iar- 
eellus, has he not, in the most honourable lULiii- 
ner, restored him to his Iricnds and to ins coun- 
try ? What I would infer, therefore, from the 
whole, is this; tliat whatever system of govern- 
tneiit may prevail, good policy will never p6'- 
tiiit, in the first place, that a difierence should 
be made among those who wdre .equally in- 
yulved in the same cause; and in the next, that 
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a set of honest and x^orthy citizens, who are 
free froin all imputation on tiicir moral charac- 
ters, sliould be banished from their countj-y, at 
the same time that such numbers of those who 
have been exiled for the most infdinuus crimes, 
are 'suffered to return. 

'I hese are the presages of vo’^r friend 
they are presages, of which it 1 had the least 
doul)t, I would by no ii.( rts 'juve laid them 
before you. On the contrary, 1 should^, that 
cast?, rather have employed such condolatory^ 
arguments, as would, unque.jHionably, have 
proved etiectual for the support, of a great and 
generous mind. I should hav|i told you, that 
il )ou were induced to take u^Mnns in defence 
of the republic (as you thm imagined) merely 
from a confidence of su(^:ess, small, indeed, 
would be your merit : and that if, under a full 
conviction of the very preeaxious event of war, 
you thought it pois.dble that we might be de- 
feated, it would be strange that you should have 
so much de[)ciKlcd upon victory, as to be ut- 
terly unprepared for the reverse. I should have 
reasoned witli you on Uie consolation you 
ought to receive, from reflecting On the in- 
tegrity of yefbr conduct; and reminded you of 
the satisfaction which the liberal arts will afford 
in the adverse* seasons of life. I should have 
produced examples, not only from history, bii^ 
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in the persons of our leaders and associates in 
this unhappy war, of those who have suffered 
the .most severe calamities ; and should have 
also cited several illustriou.s instances of the 
same sort from foreign story. For to reflect 
on the misfortunes to which mankind in gc- 
ilcipl are exposed, greatly contributes to alle- 
viate the weight of those which we ourselves 
endure. In short, 1 should have described the 
coniv Hon of that turbulent scene in vvhicli wo 
are here ’engaged : as, undoubtedly, the being 
driven from e^couimonwealth in ruins, is much 
less to be regretted than from one in a flourish- 
big and a ha|)^j)y situation. But these arc ar- 
guments whichil have by no means any occa- 
sion to urge : as r, hope, or rather, indeed, as I 
clearly foresee, thai we shall soon welcome your 
return amongst us. In the tncan while, agree- 
ably to the assurances I have often given you, 
I slmll continue to exert my most active offices 
in the service of yourself, and your excellent 
son ; who, I must observe with pleasure, is tJie 
very express resemblance of his father, both in 
person and genius. I shall now, indeed, be 
enabled to employ my zeal more effectually than 
heretofore, as I make great and daily advances 
in Caisar’s friendship ; not to mention my in- 
terest also with iiis favourites, who distinguish 
me with the first- rank in their affection. Be 
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assiirod I shall devote the whole of my influ- 
ence both with Caesar and with his friends, en- 
tirely to your service. In the mean time, let 
the pleasing hopes you have so much reason to 
entertain, together with your own philosophij:!al 
furtiiiide, support you with cheerfulness under 
your present situation. Farewcl. 

LETTER XXXV. 

[A. U. 707.] 

I'o P. SruviLrus I s ao u ic u s V*!* Proprietor. * 
I rEivi ieirr well know tli(i..<.yeneral compas- 
sion ()l \oiir heart fur the unfoirimatc, and th^ 
iiuiolable fid(*l ty you obsey.; towards those 
who have any particular claKii to your protec- 
tion. As Ca cina, therefore, is a family-client 
of yours, I sliould*not recommend him to your 
favour, if the regard I pay4o the memory of 
hi^> father, with wiibVn I lived in the strictest 
intimacy, and the un)ia[)py fate wliich attends 
himself, with whom 1 am united by every tie of 
friendsliip and gratitude, did not affect me in 
the manner it ought. 1 am sensible that your 
own natural disposition, without any solicita- 

* It appoaib by this U tter, \>hich is a recommendation of 
('iVi ijsa the ‘governor of Asia, that he had resumed the dc-« 
siun til ooiipi; into tluit province : which, in the .‘iOth epistle 
of this l)o..k, lie tells Cicero he had laid aside in pursuance 
of his advice. 
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tions, would incline you to assist a man of Cjc- 
cinas merit, in distress: but I earnestly en- 
treat you that this letter may render yon btill 
more zealous to confer upon him every /^ood 
office in your power. I am persuaded, if you 
had been in Rome, you would eiibctuallv have 
^cm'ploycd it also in procurinff his paiHlon ; w liich, 
in confidence of your colleagues'^ elenu nev, 
wc still strongly hope to obtain b In the mean 
tiind;’ tJa^cina has retreated into your province, 
not only as thinking it would afford him tlae .se- 
curest refuge but in pursuit, likewise, ol that, 
justice which hr{ c?cpccts from the equity of your 
administration. I most warmly request yni, 
tiierefore, to il^sist him in recovering those 
debts which remain due to him upon his Ibi ujer 
nctiotiations^: aiKl\i every other article to lii- 
vour him with your patronage and protection ; 
than which you cai\^iot confer uj»ou in(\ he as- 
sured, a more acceptaDle^^ligatiuii, Farcwcl. 

St^rvilius was colleague with (’a’sjir i:i his becund ( oii- 
bulate, A. U. 705. 

^ Accordingly Caecina, sonic time arrc'iwjird^, rerci\r{| 
his pardon from Caesar : which Siu tf imi" ii MtUoiis as au 
instance, amongst others, of tliat cou<<urror's stugiilar clc' 
mency. Suet, in vit, JuL 75. 

4 Ca^ciua had, probably, been concern' dvin funning some 
branch of the Asiatic revenue. 
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LETTER XXXVL 

[A. U. 707.] 

To Publius Sulpictus‘. 

Notumthstanding it is very scldohi, in Sic 
present situation of public affairs, that I attend 
the senate; yet, after having received your^et- 
ter,. I thought it would not be acting agreeably 
to our long friendship, and to those many 
offices that have passed between us, I jyj ^ot 
1 ‘oiitrihutc all in iny power to the advancement 
ol' your honours. It was with naich pleasure, 
therefore, I went lo the house} and voted for 
your public tlianksgiving : whicHi^ has been de- 
creed accordingly. You wih ‘^always find me 
equally zealous in whatever Concerns your in- 
terest or your glory : and 1 siiould be glad you 
would, in your letters to your family, assure 
them of this niy disposition -^towards you ; tha-t 

1 It is altogether uncertain uho this Sulpiciiis was: yjer- 
haps the same who commanded a squadron ol Ciesar^s lieet 
od’tlie island of Sicily, which engaged with and <lefcated tlic 
fleet under the command (»f Cassius, about the time that Cae- 
sar gained the battle of Pharkuliu. But wiioever he was, he 
appears, fr(»m the present letltT, to have been governor of Jl- 
lyricum, and to have lately hud the honour of a public 
thanksgiving decreed for some successes which his arms had 
obtained in that province. Some oi’thc commentators are of 
opinion, that the superscription of this letter is a false read- 
ing ; and that instead of Su/piciifx^ it should be Vaiinius : but* 
those who aie inclined to sec this notion very solidly con- 
futed, are referred to the observations of Manntius upon tliis 
epistle. Cits, de Bell. Civ. iii, lOi. Pl^h. Jiutal. ii. 
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they may not scruple to claim my hcst services, 
if, in any future instance, you should liave occa- 
sion for them. 

t 

I very strongly recommend to you rny old 
friend Bol^inus, as a man of great spirit and pro- 
bity; and adorned likewise with every ainial>le 
accomplishment. As you will extremely ol)liive 
me by letting him sec that my rccornmeiulation 
proved of singular advantage to him, so vou 
may •epend u[)on finding him of a most gravte 
»ful disposition, and one from whose friend>d»iij 
you will rcceiv^? inueh satisfaction. 

1 have another favour likewise to ask : which, 

in confidence of our fricndshi(), and of that dis- 
position whicn ou iiave ever shewn to serve 
•me, I very earnestly request. iMy library- 
keeper, Dionysius, hiving stolen several books 
from that valuable collection which I intrusted 
to his care, has withdrawn himself into your 
province: as I am by my friend Ho- 

lanus, as well as by several others who saw 
him at Narona^. But as they credited the 
account he gave them of my having granted 
him his freedom, they had no suspicion of the 
true reason that carried him tliither. I shall 
'think myself inexpressibly indfjhiid to you, 

therefore, if you will deliver him into my 

2 In Liburnia, now called Croaliu, nliidrior.Mied j'ari 
the proviiictj of Illyricuin. 
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Jiniuis: for althouiih tlie 1(.>'S I liiive sustaincii 
is not vcrv ii:reat, yet his disliorit^sty gives me 
much vi^xatiou. liolanus will inlurm voii in 
w hd part of your province Ijc is now concealed, 
and what nieasnrcs will be proper ip order to 
secure him. In the mean time let me repeat it 
a<raiij, that 1 shall look u[)on myself as highly 
indebted to if I shoidd recover this fellow 
by your assistance. Farewt'!. 


LETTER XXXMI- 

fA. L:.707.] ^ 

To Quintus (iAipius*. 

1 FIND bv voiir letter, as w(Ti as bv one which 
I liave n’ceived from that you did 

not forget my recommeiulalioid ; ^^}lic!), in- 
li'Md, is nothing more tl/an what I expected 
fr(jm voiir gixat atfection towards me. and 
from till' connexion that s^ib-ists iietwecn us. 
Nevertheless, I will again re[)eat my solicita- 
tions in lavour of Oppiiis, who still continue? 
in your province ; and of Egnatius, who re - 
mains at Rome : and entreat you to take 
their joint alfairs imder.yoiir protection. ]\Iy 
fricndsliip with Egnatius is so great, that, 
were my own personal interest concerned in’ 
tlie present case, I could not be more anxiouf. 

* Seo reni. *. p. am. of this vol. 

^ Sc,’ let. 9.vi' ihi^ book. 
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I most earnestly leqiK'st you, therefore, to filiew 
him, by your good oHices, that I am not mis- 
taken, in the sliare which 1 persuade mysedf I 
enjoy in your affection; and be assured, you 
cannot oblige me in a more acceptable manner. 
Farewel. 
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LETTER I. 

[A. [;. 707.] ' 

'I’o '('oiiQUATUS \ 

Although every one is apt, in these times 
of universal confusion, to regret his particular 
lot as sinmilarly unfortunate, and to |)refer any 
situation to his oun, yet nndouhtedly a man 
of patriot-s'ontiinents can no wiiere, in the 
present conjuncture, be so unhappily'^ placed as 

^Cict-ro menUnii.s him in ntlwr purls oi fiis wi itiiiLis, rs a 
man ol singulai merit; anti one ci w{j(j'<e m'ncrous Dflieps lx* 
bad het-n i^reatls iiidebU-d dniini tiu* prrsccufidii r-p MilKTed 
from Clodjus. in the year 70i, ruiquutus uas advaiued it- 

^ D 52 
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in K.oiric. ’Tis true, into wliatcver part of the 
world he miglit be cast, iio must still retain 
the same hitter sensibility of that ruin in which 
both himself and his country arc involved. 
Nevertliclcss, there is something in being a 
s|)ectator of those miseries with which otliers 
are only uCfjuainted l)y report, tliut extremely 
enhance;, one's grief; as it i • iinpossiljle to di- 
vert our liif)ug}its from ini-doi tuno., \vl'icii arc 
|ierpel:M!ly obtruding them adve., in view. • 
\mon;i die many other losses, thesefore, whicii ' 
uuiht ni'c, -sarily sit heavy upon veur heart, let • 
it not be your principal concern, (as I am in- 
formed it i-/» that vou arc driven from Rome. 
For, not with- tanding that you arc dcus exceed- 
ingly uneusN at being -(‘parated fix. in ycjur fa- 
;nily and fortunes, \ct thtw still continue in 
d'.eir usual situations: which, as they could by 
no means be improved by your j)r>. c:icc, so 
ucitiier are they exposed to any pur ticidar dan • 
ger. Wticuever, therefore, your familv are tiic 
subject of your thoughts, you should neither 

ihc prtetor'"}iip ; aucr which, rioUiaiji; i.a* occurs coc.- 
ccrniiijj; him, till the present Idler; hy v. hicc. a In- 

was at thii. time in banisliincnt rl AUu'U'r, thr ii:i\ lakui 
part with Poiiipt y in thi' civil w<ir>. IK- v. as ot a v an- 
cient and illuslriniis tamily ; beiU'i descended Sroin ihe bra\e 
Titus Manlius, v. ho, in the year -kht, obiained the name of 
Torqviitus, from the Torquh, or rcdlar, which he took h orn 
th.e neck oi' a i^i^antic GaiH, whom, lie .>lcw in sin^c com- 
bat. Ad Alt. V. 1. Cir. th ii. Vis,h. Annal. ii. 
0.411 . Lit;, vii. K). ^ 
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lament them sutlcrin^ any calamities jj^'Cu- 
liar to themselves, or consider it as a hardslhii) 
tl\at th»ey are not exempted iVoin thosi* which 
are common to us all. 

As to what concerns your own pci .son, yon 
ought not, my dear 'rorqnatus, to indulj^r 
those gloomy rcHcctions which c itlier tear, or 
despair, ma\ -nggest. It is certain tliat He ", 
from v/hom you have hitherto reccivcul a treat- 
inent nhworthy of your illustrious character, 
daas latelv given very considerable marks oi’ a 
more favourable disimsition. It is <.([uall\ cei- 
tain, that while ue are looking up to ra’‘sar 
for onr pr( sei vation, Ue is far from being clear 
by what metl.ods he may best secure his own, 
riie event of every war is always precarious; 
but, with regard to the [)rescnt*^, as I well know 
that von vf)i]r,self news imagined you hud any 
thing to U‘-ar if the yietory sliould tiiru on one 
^idf’ ; -u I am pf r.siiadeil,-bliould it fall on the 
other, you can only sulVcr in the general ruin, 
rne single circumstance, then, tliat can give 
you much disquietude, is that wliicli in some 
sort I look upon as a kind of consolation : I 
mean, that the danger to which you are ex- 
posed, is no other tlian what thfeatens the 
whole community. And this, it must be ac- 

Caesar. 

^ T[i'‘ \v:\r iifcSpain brOvom r'rj sar and the sonsof Pompey. 
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kiio\f Icclged, is so extremely great, that what- 
ever pliilosopliers may pretend, I (piestion v\he« 
ther any thing can ettectually Mipptat us under 
it, except one consideration alone; a con^^ide- 
ration which is always more or less efficacious, 
in pr()[)ortion to the strerv^th and tinnness of a 
inans own mind. I3ut, if to mean honestly, 
and to act rightly, be all that is necessary to 
coiistilute liumau happiness, it should seem a 
sort of impiety to call that man miserable, who 
is conscious of having always regulated his con- 
duct by the best intentions. It was not, I am 
persuaded, any private advantage wliich we 
promised ourselves from the success of our 
arms, that induced us lately to aiumdon our 
fortuaes, our tainilies, and our country*; it was 
the just sense of that sacred regard wr. owed 
both to tl]c coinmouwealth and to our own cha- 
racters. Nor when we acted thus, were we so 
absurdly sanguine as flatter ourselves uitli the 
prospect of certain victory. If the event, tlicn, 
has proved agreeable to what, upon our first en- 
trance into the war, we were well aware it pos- 
sibly might ; we ought, by no means, surely, 
to be mucli dispirited, as if the reverse of all 
tkat we eJtptcted had befallen us. Let us then> 
my friend„ cherish those sentiments which true 

4 Upon the first breaking out ot the civil war, when Ci- 
cero and TorquaUis kit Italy, in order to join the array of 
Pompey in Greece. 
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philosopliy presci-ibes, by esteeming it our (only 
concern in this life to preserve our integrity ; 
and so long as we are void of all just reproach, 
let us bear tlie various revolutions of human af- 
fairs with •calmness and moderation. Tlie sum 
of what I would say, in sliort, is tliis ; that vir- 
tue seems sufficient for her own support, tliough 
all things else were utterly lost. Still, however, 
if any hopes should yet remain to the republic, 
you sh^ld by no means despair, whatever its 
future situation may be, of holding the rank in 
it you deserve. 

And here, my friend, it occurs to me, that 
there was uptime when you likewise used to 
condemn my despondency; and when I was full 
of apprehensions, and altogether undetermined 
how to act, you inspired me by your advice and 
example with more spirited and vigorous resolu- 
tions. At that season, it wgs not our cause, 
but our measures, I disapproved. 1 thought it 
much too late to oppose those victorious arms 
which we ourselves ha^l long been contributing 
to strengthen ; and I lamented that we should 
refer the decision of our political disputes, not 
to the weight of our counsels, but to the force 
of our swords. I do not pretend to have been in- 
spired with a spirit of divination, when I foretold 
w'hat has since happened : I only saw the possi- 
bility and 'destructive consequences of such an 
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event. And it was this that alarrried my fears ; 
especially as it was a contingency, of all others, 
the most likely to take etfect. For the strength 
of our party, I well knew, was of a kind that 
would little avail us in the field ; as eur troops 
were far inferior both in force and experience, 
to those of oiir adversaries. The same spirit 
and resolution, then, which you recommended 
to me at that juncture, let me nov\^ exliort you, 
in inv turn, to assume in the present. * 

I was induced to write to you upon this sub- 
ject, by a conversation I lately had with your 
freedman, Philargyrus. In„answer to the very 
particular inquiries 1 made concerning your wel- 
fare, he informed me (and I had no reason to 
suspect his veracity) that you were at some sea- 
sons exceedingly dejeetedr I'his is a state of 
mind you should by no means ( ijcoinage. For 
if the republic should in any degree subsist, you 

have no reason to do(5bt of recovering tiic rank 

♦ 

you deserve. ; and should it be destroyed, your 
particular condition will be no worse, at least, 
than that of every Koman in general. As to the 
important affair now depending^ and for the 
event of which we arc all of us in so much anxi- 
ety ; this isSi circumstance which you ought to 
bear with the greater tranquillity, as you are in 
a city where. philosophy, that supreme guide and 

The war in Spain, 
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governess of human life, not only recoivedihcj 
birth, but her best and noblest iinprovemonts^ 
Hut, •besides this advantage, you enjoy tlu' 
company likewise of Sulpicins^; that wi^e and 
favourite friend, from whose kind and prudent 
offices you must undoubtedly receive great 
consolation. And had we all of us lately been 
so politic as to liave followed his advice, we 
should have chosen rather to have submitted to 
the civil)\than to tlie military power of (.’aesai ^ 

Hut I have dwelt longer, perhaps, u|)on this 
subject than w as necessary : I will dispatch, 
thicreforc, vvhal is niprc material in fewer words. 
How much I owed to some of those friends, 
whom the fate of this cruel war has snatched 
from me, you perfectly well know ; hut I have 
now UifDc remaining* from w'honi 1 have re- 
ceived greater obligations than from yonrstdf. 
I am sensible, at the same time, how little my 

'I ' ' Allu niiins (iiinon^ wham Tor(|uutu», as has bcou 
oDseivcd above, at this time resiJled) wi*rc supposed U> have 
been tlic fir-it who ujstrucied majikiiul, not only in the re- 
linements of poetry, oratory, and philos(^pby, but in mami- 
laciures, agriculture*, and civil Government. Athens, in 
short/ was esteemed by the ancients to be the source, as it 
uas unquestionably the seat, of all tbo^e useful or polite 
arts whicb most coninbute to the ease and ornaincntol hu- 
man life. Justin, ii. b. Lncirt* vi. 1. tVc. 

7 Sulpicius wa. at Athens, us governor ot* Greece. See 
rem. 1. p. C8.1. of lids vol. 

• ^ This alliule^ to the opposition which Sulpicius made to 
rile proposal of recalling Ciesar from ids g(5venuncnt in Gaul, 
ii]"t7)efore th<‘ commencement of the civihwar. See rem. 

n. ice < i rhu \ol. 
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l)ov.cr can at present avail : but as no man can 
()c so totally fallen, as not to be capable of ef- 
tecti.'ig somevvliat at least by his earnest endea- 
vours; l)c assured that both you and yours have 
an uiifjuestiouable right to the best and most 
;iealous of mine. FareweL 


LETTER ir. 
lA.U. 707.] 

To Si'RVius Sin picjus. 

Ai/iMi s Cl Rius‘^, a merchant of Patras, is 
a person whom I have n*;any and great rea* 
?ons to value. The friendship between us has 
long coulinued : so long, indeed, as from his first 
•a|>j)earance in the forum. He has formerly, at 
ditfereut junctures, and lately, during this un- 
happy civil war, offered me an asylum at Patrae ; 
and I should have used .his house with the same 
freedom as my own, if I had found occasion. But ““ 
mv strongest connexion with him results from a 
motivf'- of a more sacred kind, as it arises from 
his intimacy with my friend Atticus, for whom 
he entertains a very singular affection and es- 
teem. If ( airius is known to you, I imagine I 
arn paying him the tribute of my good offices 
somewhat too, late ; for I daie say his poli;:e 

y 

^ This is the’ same person to whom the 25tli letter of the 
preceding book is addressed. See rem. 6 . p. 36i. of this voL 
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and elegant manners have already reconifiivnd- 
ed him to your regard. Hovvever, should this 
pnove* to be the ca.^e, I very (anustly en- 
treat you to sufter this letter to eoiilirtu and 
increase the favourable disposition von have 
conceived towards him. But if l)is modesty 
has concealed him from your notice, or you 
have only a slight ac(juaintance with liim, or, 
lor any other reason, a farther recommendation 
• may be l^^cessary; I most warmly and most dc- 
•scrvcclly give him mine. I will be ansui rable, 
too, (as every one«ought, indeed, whos(^ olllees 
of this kind arc sinijcre and disinterested,) tliat 
you will experience so much politeness and |>ro- 
bity in Curiu.s, as to convince you that he is 
worthy both of my recommendation and of your 
friendship. In the n/ean tim^, be assured yon 
will very sensibly oblige me, if I should find 
that this letter shall have had all the influence 
with yon which I confidently ex j)ect. Farewel. 

LETT?.R III. 

[A. U. 707.] 

To Aulus Touquatus. 

It was more in compliance with tAe aflfectioa 
of my heart, than as thinking it in the least ne- 
(‘dj^ary, that I detained you so loftg in my last \ 

* The first letter of the present book. 
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fv',1 ]Mi:lu(lc Hants not to i)r uniniattMl l»\ 
iir Utions oi* iniiK; ; und. iPj.Uxd, I am in 

rvery robpcr't too much distressed inysulf, t\j 
he CM]>;d)le oi' enconniging another. Hut, uliat- 
evpr H there miglit or ini^htr not have 
hrf'ii l(/r the, lenj^th of my former letter, I am 
sijK' it may well excuse lue from extending my 
jrrcsent, nothing new liaving since occurred, 
i'or a- to tiic \anous and contradictory reports, 
which me every day propagated amongst us, 
conceruiug affairs in Spain, I imagine they arc 
spread likewise into your part of the world. — 
Tiiey will ail terminate, hoyvever, in the same 
fatal catastrophe; a catastrophe, wdfich I no less 
clearly discern (and I am well assured it is 
equally visible to yourselt) than if it were now 
actually Ix fore my view. » ’d'is true, no one can 
determine w hat will be the event of the approach- 
ing battle; but as to that of the war in general, 
1 have no manner of doubt; at least, none with 
respcTt to its consequences. For one side or the 
other must certainly be victorious ; and I am 
w'cll convinced of the use that cither j)arty w ill 
make of their success. Such an use, indeed, that 
I luid rather suiter wdiat is generally esteemed 
th<^ most terrible of alh evils, than live to be a 
spectator of so dreadful a scene. Yes, mv friend, 
life, upon the terms on w hich w e must then .en- 
dure it, would be the completion of human ini> 
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scry; whereas death was never consiilered^ bv 
any wise man as an evil, even to the liappv tin in- 
st'lvori. Hut YOU arc in a citv nhere liie very 
wa!b; will in-pirc you with these and (.iber re- 
flcetiniis ol‘ the same tendency, in a far more 
eliieacious maimer than 1 can siigeest them'-. I 
will only, tiicrefore, assure you (unsubstantial 
the consolation is which arises from the 
mislortuncs of others'), that you are iit present 
. in no grs;ater danger than any of those of the 
• ;aanie [an tv, who have either totally renounced 
tlie war, or who arc still in arms, as they are 
both under e([nal a|)j>rehensions from ihc* vic- 
tor. But the !e is another and far liijdicr eon- 
solation, which I h'n>e is sinpport, as it 

certainly is mine. For so long as I shall [)re- 
serve mv innocence, »i will ngver whilst I ('xist 
be anxiouslv di-turb' I at any evdit tlcil may 
happen : and if I d'o ild. cease to exist, all sensi- 
l)ilil\ mu^t eiase with iiVn't • lint I am again r(‘- 
’tnrning to my niinecc.-rary reilections, and. in 
the language of the old provend), am “ sending 
'■* owls to Athens F' I’o put an end to thiCm ; 
be assured that tlie welfare of yourself and la- 
luily, togetlicr with tliC success of all your 
‘ concerns, is my great #nd principW care, and 
shall continue to be so to the end of rny du\ ^ 
Iv^rewel. * 

2 Sf'C rern,. 6. Kiy. of 

^ ScL' rein. 6. jj. ‘ 2 : 19 .. of tins vo^ 

* !Sce roni. S. p 20 (j of Uiir 
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LETTER IV. 


[A. U. 707^2 

To Servius Sulpicius. 

Your very polite and obliging letter, to At- 
ticus, atforded him great satisfaction ; but not 
more than I received from it myself. It was, 
indeed, equally agreeable to us both. But al- 
though w(t neither of us doubted that yuiu would 
readily coni[)ly with any request he should make, 
yet your having voluntarily and unexpectedly 
oircred him your services, was a circumstance, 
I must acknowledge, that raised Atticus's admi- 
ration less than mine. As you have given him 
the most ample assurances, therefore, of your 
good offices, it is -unnecessary that I should de- 
sire you to add any thing to them from your re- 
gard to me. It would be no less impertinent, 
likewise, to send yoi’i my acknowledgments upon- 
this occasion ; as your offer was entirely the 
spontaneous result of your particular friendship 
to Atticus. This, however, I will say, that a? 
such an uncommon proof of your esteem for a 
man whom I singularly love and value, could 
not but be liighly agredlb^e to me ; so it is an 
obligation I must necesvsarily place to my own 
account. And, 'indeed, as I may take the lihei>t>y 
from the intimacy between us, to transgress 
the strict ruks of propriety; I shall venture to 
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do the two things which I just now clechircci 
were both improper and unnecessary. Accord » 
ingly, \et me request, in the first place* lliat 
you would acid as diuch as possible to those 
services, for my sake, with which you have 
shewn yourself willing to favour Atticus for 
his own: and, in the next place, desire your 
acceptance of my acknowledgments for those 
which you have already so generously promised 
him. A;id be assured, whatever good ofiic(^< 
you shall render to Atticus in regard to his af- 
fairs in Epirus \ or upon any oilier occasion, 
will be so many obligations conferred upon 
myself. Farewel. 

^ Epirus was conti<;uous to Greece, and anncx(ul to the 
government of that province. It is now called ./a/ma, and 
IS under the dominion of the Turks. A considerable part of 
Atticus's estate lay in this colintry. J^epos in vit, Att. 1 4-. 
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LETTER V. 

[A. U. 707.] 

To the same. 

I HAVE long been united with Lyso, a citizen 
of Patra'., by ties which I deem of sacred ohli- 
gation ; the tics, I mean, of hospitality \ This 
is a sort of connexion, Vis true, in which I am 
engaged also with many others ; l)nl I never 
contracted with any of my hosts so strict an 
intimacy. The many good oftices I received 
from Lyso, together witlr the habitudes of a 
daily intercourse, impi;ovcd our* ac(|uaintance 
into the highest degree of friendship ; and, in- 
deed, during the whole year he rc^^ided here, 
we were scarce ever separated. ^V e neither of 
us doubted that my former letter would have 
the effect I find it has, and induce you to take 
his affairs under your protection in his absence. 
\cvertheless, as he had appeared in arms in 
favour of our party, ue were under perpt tual 
apprehensions of his resentment, in whom all 
power is now^ centered. But Lyso's illustrious 
rank, together with the zealous applications 
of myself and the rest of tiiose who have shar- 
ed in his goperous hospitality, have at length 

3 , p. 113. of this vol. 
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obtained all that we could wish ; as vou will (,>er- 
ceive by the letter which Caisar hiaisclf luis 
w*ritten to you. I am so far, however, from 
thinking him in circumstances that will allow 
me to relee.se you from any part of my former 
solicitation ; that 1 now more strongly request 
you to receive him into your patronage and 
friendship. Whilst bis fate was yet in suspense, 
1 was less forward in claiming your good olfi- 
. ces ; beieg cautious of giving you a trouble 
.which possibly might prove to no purpose. Hut 
as his pardon is absolutely confirmed, 1 most 
ardently entreat your best services in his beliijlf. 
Not to enumerate particulars, I recfunmend to 
you his wliole family m general, but more es- 
pecially his son. My old client Alemmiusfie- 
mellus ^ liaviug beei? prcsei^ed with tlie free- 
dom of the city of Patrae during his unhappy 
banishment, adopted ^lis young anan accord- 
ing to the forms prescribed by the laws of that 
community : and I beseech you to support him 
in his right of succeeding to the estate of his 
adoptive father. But, above all, as I have 
thoroughly experienced the merit and grateful 
disposition 6f Lyso, let me conjure you to ad- 
mit him into a share of your friendship. I am 

? Probably the same person to whom 27th letter ot 
then's"! ,jL»ook is addressed. See rein. 5, j). 28^. voL i. 
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persuaded, it' you should do so, you will here- 
after look upon him with the same affection, and 
recommend him with as much zeal as I have ex- 
pressed in the present instance. There is no- 
thing, indeed, I more earnestly wish, than to 
raise in you this disposition towards him : as I 
fear if you should not confer upon him your best 
bervie(‘s, ho will suspect, not that you are un- 
mindiul oi my recommendations, but that I did 
not surticiently enforce them. For must be . 
perfcciiy sensible, not only from what he has* 
freqiieiilly heard me' declare, but from your own 
obliging letters to me, of th^ singular share I en- 
joy in your friendship ar-:4 esteem. Farewel. 

LETTF/H VI 

[A. U. 707 .j 

To th<^ same. 

Asclapu, a physician of Fatriv, is my very- 
particular friend : to whose company, as well 
as skill ill his profession, 1 have been much in- 
debted. 1 had occasion to experience the lat- 
ter, in my own family ; and had great reason 
to be satisfied with- his knowledge, his intc; 
grity, and liis tenderness. I recommend him, 
therefore, to^your favour: and entreat you, to 
let him see>, by the effects of this letter, I 
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did so in the strongest manner. Your con 7 [)li- 
ance with this request will oblige me exceed- 
iagly.' Farewei. 

LETTER VII 

[A. U. 707.] 

To the same. 

Marcus /Emilius Aviaxus lias di tinguish- 
cd me from his earliest youth, with neciilia! 
marks of atfcction and esteem. He is a iikui 
not only of great politeness, but probity : apd, 
indeed, in every vit'A:' of his cliaracter, is ex- 
tremely amirfblc. If ^ imagined he were at Si- 
cyon'^, I should think it utterly unnecessary to 
add any thing farther in his behalf; being well 
persuaded that thr; elegance^ and integrity of 
his manners would be sulficient of themselves 
to recommend him to\he same degree of your 
affection, which he possesses not only of mine, 
but of every one of his friends in general. Hut 
as I hear he still contiithes at Cybira, where i 
left him some time ago®; 1 most strongly re 
commend his affairs and fiimily at Sicyon, to 
your favour and protection. Among these, I 

V A city iu the Peloponnesus, now culhni Butl/ica^ 
-\Cybira was a city of Lycaonia, ann- xed ^lo the <rov(*r/i- 
ment ()f Cilicia : Cicero alludis to the when he was 
proconsul of that province. / 

2 K 2 
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miis,t particularly single out his freedinan Ham- 
monius, as one who has a claim to my reconi- 
niciidation upon his own account. He Inis 
gained my gqod opinion, not only by his un- 
common zeal and fidelity towards his patron,' 
but by the very important services, likewise, 
which he has conferred upon myself.* Indeed, 
had it bf^on to me that he had been indebted 
lor the privilege of his iVeedom, he could not 
have acl(ed with a more faithluland afiectionate 
assiduity than 1 experienced from him in my 
u'oublcs^ In the first place, then, I entreat 
your protection of Hamm^iius, as agent in the 
affairs of his patron : i^id in the next, 1 re- 
commend [liin upon his own account, as worthy 
to be received into the number of your friends. 
Believe me, you ^ill find' him of a modest, ob- 
liging temper, and well deserving a place in your 
affection. Farcwel. 

LETTER VIII. 

LA.y.707.j 
To the same. 

1 HAVE a very great regard for Titus Manlius, 
a merchanjl of Thespise : not only as one from, 
whom I have always received singular marks of 
consideration ^and esteem, but as he is an ad- 
mirer also ef our favourite studies. To/lhfs I 

'S' 

5 During his persecution by Clodius. 
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must add, that my friend Varro Murena ,vcry 
warmly espouses his interest. And though 
Murena has full confidence in the effect of tliat 
letter which He has himself written to you in fa- 
• vour of Manlius, yet he is persuaded that my 
recommendation, likewise, may somewhat in- 
crease your disposition to assist him. In com- 
pliance, therefore, with my desire of serving 
both Murena and Manlius, I rccoiDinend the 
latter to^you in the strongest terms ; and you 
will greatly oblige me by promoting the interest 
and honours of Manlius, in every instance con- 
sistent w ith your own character and dignity.’ I 
will venture^ to assin*^ you, likewise, from tlie 
know ledge I have of his polite and humanized 
disposition, tliat your good offices towards him 
w'ill be attended widi ail the satisfaction you 
can promise yourself from the gratitude of a 
worthy man. Iuirewf<|. 


LETTER IX. 


fA.U/707.] 

Vo the same. 

My friend and tribe-fellow \ Lucius Cossini- 
us, is one with whom I have long lived in great 

1 1'he collective body of the Roman people was divided 
into 35 tribes : and every citizen, of whatever rank, was ne- 
cessai'jly enrolled under one or other of these several classes. 
They were each distinguished by a partfcular name; as the 
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intinaacy ; and which his connexion with At- 
ticus has contributed still farther to improve. 
I enjoy the affection of his whole family; bul 
partit nlarly of his freedrnan Anchialus; who is 
highly in the esteem, not only of Ms patron, 
l)iil all his patron’s friends ; in which num- 
ber I have already mentioned myself. I recom- 
nuMid Aiu'hialiis, therefore, to your favour, with 
es ittnch w.irmtli as if he stood in the same re- 
lation to me that he does to Cossinii+s. You 
will ohiioc me, imieed, in a very sensible man* 
iu r, by receiviufv Jfim into your friendship, anc 
2!;ivinu him any assistance ^KMiiny require: a< 
far, I moan, as your ow^l conveni^mee will ad- 
njit And you will bertalter, I am persuaded 
receive much satisfaction from your compliancf 
with this request ims yon 'will hud Anchialus t( 
be a man of the greatest politeness and probity 
Farewcl. 


LETTER X. 

* [A. U 707.] 

To the same. 

The pleasure I took in the reflection of hav 
ing written* to you in behalf of my friend an( 

Tribvs Popifia, Tt ibus Velina^ &c which name wasrfrriv^ 
either from phice which the tribe principally inhabited 
or from home d^htinguished family it contained. Rom 
Antiq, Rom. 
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host Lyso, Avas much increased when I read 
his letter: and I particularly rejoiced in having?; 
sA strongly recommended him to your < steem, 
when I found he l^ad before been a snlh r^n' in 
your goodiopinioji. For my recommendation, 
he tells me, was of singular advantage in re- 
moving the groundless suspicion you had en- 
tertained of him, from u report that lie had ti c- 
quently, wiiilst he was at Rome, Irc alt'd voni 
characlorjn a disrespectful manner. f.t t ua , 
/■in th*:^ tirst place then, return you tliosi^ thiink' 
which I L() justly owe you, for sullia'iiig my ha- 
ter to educe every remaining impression of ifii*. 
injurious calumny. * ^^\nd in the next jilacc'. 
although Lyso assures inc^that, agreeably tio 
your well-natured and generous disposition, lie 
has entirely satisfied you of^Jiis innoc^aicc, yet 
I entreat you to Ijclieve me wFien I protest, not 
only in justice to myvlricnd, luit to the. world 
in ircneral, tliat 1 never heaVd anv man mention 
3 "ou without the highest applause: As to i-yso, 
in particular, in all tlie ^^daily conversations v.i: 
had together, whilst he continued licre. you 
were the perpetual subject of his encotniniris ; 
both as he’ imagined that I heard them w ith 
pleasure, and as it was a topic extremely agree- 
able, likewise, to . himself. Rut though lie is 
fully satisfied with the effects of my former 
letter,^ and I am sensible that the generous 
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maiinrr in which you treat him, renders all 
fartlier a[)()lication perfectly unnecessary; yet 
I cannot forbear renewing my earnest solicittt- 
tions that you would continue your favours to- 
wards him. I would again also represent to 
vou how well he deserves them, if I did not 
imagine you were, by this time, sufficiently ac- 
quainted with his merit. I’arewel. 


LETTER XI. 


(A. U. 707.] 


To the sacne. 

IIage.sakf.tus of Larissa* having received 
considerable honours from me during my con- 
sulate, has ever sin/;e distmguished me witli sin- 
gular marks of gratitude and respect. I strong- 
ly recommend him, therefore, to you as my host 
and friend ; as a iriart of an honest and grateful 
heart ; as a person of principal rank in his native 
city ; and, in short, as one who is altogether 
H'ortliy of licing admitted into your fricndsliip. 
And I shall be exceedingly obliged to you for 

3 Tht'fp wep two citips of tliis n.ime in TIips'^mIv : a 
country cttntiRUous to Gneci*, and which tnrmt rly made 
part nt the ki; Rclom of Macodt nia. One of ifu so cities 
was situated up n^ilie nvtr Pencas,and is now calh d Kara : 
the (tthM was a marit me fttwn. Geographers suppose the 
lattt r to h'* thi pi o^ont Annino: a considerable sea* lySrt be- 
longing to the Tui|k5. 
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him sec, that you pay regard to thi? my 
recommendation. Farewel. 

LETTER XII. 

[A. U. 707.] 

To the same. 

The connexion between Lucius Mescinius 
and myself, results from no less powerful a- tic 
than that ol his having been formerly my (juie- 
stor\ . f5ut, though I always considered a rela- 
tion of this kind in the high regard it was 
viewed by our ancestors, yet the relined and 
elegant virtues of >|e5cinius^ rendered it still 
more justlyvsacrcd. ^Accordingly, there is no 
man with w horn I live in a higher degree of in- 
timacy, or from w’hose friendship I derive 
greater satisfaction. He doubts not of your 
disposition to serve liirn upon every occasion 
that-shall comport with y.oyr honour: however, 
he is persuaded that a letter from my hand w ill 
considerably strengthen your inclinations for 
that purpose. This hS collects not only from 
his own observation, but from those frequent 
declarations he has heard me make, of the 
very pleasing and intimate friendship in which 

4 See rem. 1. p. <)U of this vol. 

* 1 he roadiT will find, by the remafle referred to in the 
last rx^tc, how little there wa.s of truth and’sincerity in th« 
rhti r:\tcr which Cicefo here bestows opon his friend. 
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voii iTiul I are so strictly joined. I am to in- 
I’oriii tlicii, that his late brotlicr, who was 

a miiciiaiit in Elis®, has left him his estate f 
and I entreat you, with all the warmth which 
yon are sensible ou^ht to animate me in the 
coe*r("rns of a fri('nd to whom I am so strongly 
ijnd closely attached, that von w^oidd assist him 
yonr |)ouc,’r, yonr inilncnrc?, and vf)ur ad* 
\ic«; in . ; tt.lmif lia.sc hi- dnhix's hi yoiir j)ro- 
'vinre. iii \u..\v to this, vo: IccvC sc*ttt direc- 
ti(ino tt) his ayeni, that \\ : viy di^j)’!l.. s sfjonld 
coiK'crnin^ the r:-,tate or ( tit cts oi the 
n:staLc;r, iImI they shall 'ot' ^ynided by yonr sen- 
fiiiusits, and (if it be n^: troiibhn;.*: vou too 
nimdi) determined by ytjtir arb*Jra»itMK an office 
^vhicli I earnestly entreat yon to unih rlttke, and 
ilu^ acceptance of viiicdi I shall (’st('{'m as an 
hoiionr done to myself ]hit if any of the 
claimants shonld. be so (y.)stinatc as to refuse 
your award; I shairrcceivc it as a sinivular ob- 
ligation if you will refer their pretensions (pro- 
vided you shall not thigk it a derogation from 
your dignity) to be determined in the courts at 
Rome: as the matter in contest is with a Ro- 
man senator. That you may the less scruple 
to comply with tiiis request, I have procured a 
sort of recommendatory letter to you from the 


^ A fity in the Pc‘lo|i{innesus 
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consul Lepidus"'. I say a recommendaforii one; 
for to have desired him to mite in a nuiie an- 
thoril\ttivc style, uonid not, I tlioii.fhi he 
treating your hi^li station uith tlu* d* u it ncc 
which is sogustlv line to it. I wouhl aiM, that 
your obliging Mescinins in this instanei', will 
he laying out your tavours to niiich advantage ; 
it I were not, on the one hand, wvW |)i'i.>\ia(led 
that this is a circumst ance ot which yon an* al- 
readv apprised : aiitl on the oIIkm’, wi.iv I not 
f soliciting voii as tor an alFairot niy oan. I’or 
be assured, I take an ( rjnul concern uiih \ic*- 
cinius in every article wherein he is inti i/.-iv.l. 
As I am very dcsiron^t. therefore, tiiat he niay 
obtain his right with as liithi trouhle as pos- 
sible, so I ain solicitous, likewise, Ihal licMhonld 
have reason to think,* that ‘v.iy recomnu ndation 
has greatly contributed to this end. Jhirewel. 


LETTER XIIL 

[A. U>707.1 

To the same. 

The regard you pay to iny recommendations, 
has given me, and vull hereafter give me, I 
dare say, frequent occasions of repeating my 
acknowledgments. However, I will attempt 

^ life was this y(*ar appointfd bs' Cufsar to be his col 
leagu' On the consular office. Plat, in iti, Antm, 
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it pO-’-)iI)le, to convey niy thanks to you in a 
.Uylc a:s various as the several instances that de- 
mand them : and, in imitation of you lawyers^, 
I'xprrss the same thing in different words. 

I have received a letter from I^ammonius, 
full of the strongest expressions of gratitude 
for the services you have rendered both to him 
and Avijnins, in consequence of my recom- 
inendali-.>n'’ : and he assures me that nothing 
can l)(i more generous than the personal civili- 
ties yon have shewn to himself, as well as the 
attention you have given to the affairs of his 
patron. This would afford me a very sensible 
]deasure, were I to consi/er it only as a benefit 
to those to whom I have the strongcbt attach- 
inents: as indeed Avianus has distinguished 
himself above all my friends by his sn|)erior sen- 
sibility of the many and great obligations I 
have conferred upon him.' But my satisfaction 
still increases, wlicn 1 view it as an instance of 
niy standing so high in your esteem, as to in-^ 
dine vou to serve my fpends ifiore efficaciously 
llian I myself should, perhaps, were I present 
for that imrpusc. Possibly the reason of your 
having this mlvantage over me, may be, that I 
should not yield altogether so easily to their re- 
quests, as you comply with mine. But what- 

^ S’llpicnis one of the most considerable lawyers of 
the See reiivO*. p. ‘2S7* of this vol. 

^ See the 7tU letter of this book. 
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ever doubt I may have as to that point, I have 
none of your being persuaded that I entertain 
file sentiments of your favours they (h serve : 
and I entreat you to believe (what 1 will he 
answerable;^is the truth) that both Avianus and 
liamiiionius have received them with the same 
grateful disposition. 1 beseech you then, it^ it 
be not engaging you in too much trouble, that 
you would endeavour that their ailliirs may he 
settled before you leave the province. 

I live in a most agreeable intimacy nith your 
son, whose genius and uncommon ap[)licalion, 
but, above all, his probity and virtue, atlbrd 
me a very sensible pleasure. Farewel. 


LET^^j.RR XIV. 

[A. t- . 707.] 

To, the .same. 

It is always with much pleasure that I appl* 
to you in behaif of my friends : but I fiiul j 
still greater in expressing my gratitude for tho a 
favours you yield to my solicitations. Tlii^ 
indeed, is* a pleasure, with which you never 
fail of supplying rnc : and it is incredible what 
acknowledgments I receive, even from person 
whom I have but slightly mentioqed to you 
I thiak mvself greatly indebted for tlic.;e irj 
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stances of your friendship : but particularly for 
lliosfi offices you have conferred upon Mes- 
ciniijs. lie informs me that immediately upoA 
the re ceipt of rny letter^, you gave his agents 
full assurance of your services ; anc^Wiave since 
j)crlbrjncd even more than you promised. Be- 
lieve me, (and* I cannot too often repeat it,) you 
have, by these means, laid an obligation upon 
me oi the most acceptable kind : and it aflbrds 
nuj so much the higher satisfaction,* as I am 
persuaded Mescinius will give you abundant 
reason to rejoice in it yourself. Virtue and 
prol)ity, in truth, are tlie prevailing rjualities 
of hi^ heart; as an oblj.ging and friendly olii- 
cioiisness is his distinguishing characteristic. 
To this I must add, that ho is particularly de- 
voletl to our favouriiC s|\c.cnlation> : tliuse phi- 
losophical speculations, my friend, which were 
always the delight, as they are now also the 
support and consolation of my life. Lei me 
entreat you then to give him fresh instances or 
your generosity upon j^very o'oeasion, wherein 
it shall not be inconsistent with your dignity 
to interpose. But there are two articles in 
which I will particularly request it. The first 
is, that if those w ho are indebted to the estate 
of liis testator, should insist upon beaig in- 


Tljc 12th iettc^r o^^rhis biiok. 
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(ieinnified iu their payuieots to Mcsciiiius, that 
my security may be accepted : u»ul the next i^, tir.u 
as Che greatest part of llic testator^ ( aie 
secreted by his uifc, that you \>ould as'-i a in 
concerting measures for sending her to JOj-nc 
Should she\e once persuaded that this methofi 
will be taken with her, we doubt not of hoi 
settling ev^ery thing to the satisfaction of Mes- 
cinius : and that it may be so, I most strongly 
again request the interposition of your geaxt 
^ offices. In tlie mean time, I will be iin ^uLrabl; 
for wdiat I just now assured you, that the gra- 
titude and other amiable qualities of Mesdnius 
will give you reason to think your favours weie 
not ill bestowed, which I mention as a motivi^ 
on his ow n account, t.o be added to thos{' wliirh 
induced you to serve^.hhn upon mine. 

I am {xu'suaded rtiiat the Laccdiemoiiians 
doubt not of being sAiliciently recomiiu nded lo 
your justice and patronage, [)y their own and 
their ancestor’s virtues: and 1 know you too well 
to question ycur being perfectly acquainted 
with the national rights and merit of evorv 
people wffio are connected witli the republic. 
Accordingty, notwithstanding the great obli- 
gations I have received from the citizens of La 
cedtemon, yet, wffien Philippas requested me 0 
recommend them to your protection, my an* 
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swer, was, that the Lacedaemonians could not 
[lossihly stand in need of an advocate with Sul- 
picius. The truth is, I look upon it as it cir- 
cumstance of singular advantage to all the cities 
of Achaia'^ in general, that you [j|scsicle over 
them in tliese turbulent times ; ar/d 1 am per- 
suaded that you, who are so peculiarly conver- 
sant, not only in the Roman but Grecian an- 
nals, cannot but be a friend to the Lacedasmo- 
nians, for the sake of their heroic descent. F 
will only, therefore, entreat you, that when you 
are acting towards them in consecpience of 
what yonr justice and lionour requires, you 
would, at the same time, intimate, that you re- 
ceiv(i an additional pleasure from indulging 
your own inclinations of that sort, by knowing 

them to be asrceabfC lrl•I^*^^ise to mine. As I 
, f . . 

think myselt obliged to shanv this city that their 
concerns are part of my teare, it is with much 
earnestness I make’this request. Farewcl. 


^ Greece. 
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LETTER XV. 

[A. U. 708.] 

To Lkpta^. 

J'he inomen\ 1 received your letter from the 
hands of Seleucus, I dispatched a note to Eal- 
Ijiis, to inquire the purport of the law von 
niention'*^^ His answer was, that siu /i pi'isons 
t as at present (‘xercise the ofiicc of |)rjec() \ are 
expressly excluded from beini^ decurii ’; hut 
this prohibition exUanled not to those who 
had formerly been engaged in that ( inploy- 
ment. l.et not our friends, then, be discoii- 
rag(‘d. It w(jujd, indeed, have been inloler- 

. ^ . . 

•U'u’cr') iiu tWioiis a persan <»t tins namo in a ((‘rnu-r let- 
ter, u lio appe ars to havt^jfbot'n Wxs Pnrj'ixtii'^ lUhrum, or 
'..hat iiiiulil l)C. called, })rihaps, in modern lnfii;iiaef', the 
connna'iidej (»!' his train «>!’ arollery^ when he wa'' eovernor 
of Cilicia.. It is pro])abIe, therefore, as Manulius conjec- 
tures, that he is the same person to whom this letter is ad- 
dr<*^'-‘d. \'u\.'Epht. Earn. iii. /• 

4 Manutiuri veryji^tly obseJ»es, that thi.s could not he a 
hiw whicli C.e^ar had aclually pas^<:d, but one which he ifi- 
tendt'd, jxM'hap,'^, to enact, when be should return Imni 
Spain ; tor il it liad been actually promulgated, Cicero could 
ht:i\ r had n<» tTft;a ^ion to apj)ly to ha.lhus lor Ins intelli^[;( iice, 

• 'i'hc ofllce of y^/Yc<u seems to have been ^miicii in the 
■ iialiise of a crier in our courts of justice ; but not alt(j^e- 
iher so hnv in repute. 

^ A (h'curio was, in a corporate city, t'he same asasena- 
. tor of Home ; that Js, a member of the pubiic council of the 
commu-^iily. 

voi,. iJ. r 
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aljlc^\ that a parcel of paltry fortune-tellers 
*^shoult: 'bo thought worthy of being admitted 
into ihejL-^enate of Rouie'^, at the same tim/ vliu 
having lb ;merly acted as a pra^co sliuuld dis- 
qualify a man for being member of the coun- 
cil of a country corporation. J 

We have no news from Spain^: all that we 
know with certainty is, that young Pompey has 
drawn together a very considerable army. 'I'liis 
we learn from a letter of Pacioecus® to Ca'sar, a 
copy whereof Caesar himself lias transitiittcd to 
us; in which it is affirmed tlmt Pom|)cy is at 
the head of eleven legions Messala, in a let- 
ter he lately wrote to Quintus Salassus, informs 
liim that his brother, Publius Curlius, has been 
executed by the command of Pompey, in the 
presence of his vvlK/lwjrmy.^ This man had 
entered, it seems, into a conspiracy with some 
Spaniards, by which iu> was agreed, in case 
Pompey should inarch into a certain villalge 


7 Tin's is a sneor upon Cajsar, wh»> had introduced pt r- 
‘^ons oftlie lowest rank antTcharacter i?ito the Roman se- 
iiate. See rom. 51. p. 134 . of this vol. 

^ I Ic was a native of Spain, and a person of great note in 
that pro\ince. Caesar intrusted him with a ‘'ry consider- 
al)le command in the expedition against the sons of Pompey. 
liirf, de Beit, llinp. 3. 

^ 1*lu* number of horse ami foot in a Roman legion varied 
in different periods of the republic. In its lowest computa- 
tion it appears to have amounted to 3000 foot and 200' 
horse ; and, rn its highest, to have risen to 6000 of the for- . 
mer and 400 of the latter. Rosin. Antiq. Rom. 90~\ 
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for provision, to seize upon his person.-/ and 
deliver him into the hands of Ciesar. V 
^lii relation to the security in v/)/ich ^yon 
stand engaged for Poinpey; you mr/y depend 
upon it^ ^ soon as Galba, who is jointly 
bound with \ou, returns hither, 1 shall not 1‘ail 
to consult vvAh him about measures for settling 
that affair. He seemed, I remember, to ima- 
gine that it might be adjusted ; and yon know 
he is a m^n who spares no pains wheih his mo- 
ney is concerned. 

It gives me mucii pleasure to find that yon 
s5 ‘highly approved of my On/lor Whatever 
skill I have in the art, I have displayed it all in 
that treatise ; and if the commendations yon 
bestow updrr^it are not too partial, 1 cannot 
but set some value\.i{(.5GTi my judgment. To 
speak truth, I am wilJJng to rest all niy reputa- 
tion of this kind upon the merit of that per- 
formance. I hope iny littic favourite, your 
son, already discovers some relish for writings 
of this sort : an^lthough he is yet too young 
to enter far into these studies, yet it will be no 
disadvantage to him to begin thus early to 
form his t^tc by compositions of this nature. 

I have been detained at Home, dn account 

10 This cU'ganl and judicious piece is inscribed to Bru- 
:\ii, and was written in answer to a quehi-^on he had often 
proposed to Cicero, concerning the noblest ahd most per- 
fect spe^ries of eloquence. 


2 F.2 
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ol' in^ daughter Tullia’s lying-in. But though 
•vh(i is ^ '4vv, I hope, out of all danger, yejt I 
still here in expectation of niy first 
ineiit froiii the agents of Dolabella'^; and, to 
tell you the truth, I am not so fond of chan- 
ging the scene as formerly. The a^.nusement I 
found in my country-houses, together with the 
sweets of retirement, were wont heretofore to 
(haw me frequently out of Rome. But the si- 
tuation of my present house is altogether as 
pheasant as that of any of my villas. 1 am, in- 
deed, as much retired here, as if I lived in the 
most unfrequented desert; and carry on my 
sUidies without the least interruption.. I be- 
li(ne, therefore, that 1 have a better chance of 
a visit from j^ou in Rome, than you’ have of see- 
ing iiic in the country.**'***^* 

I would lecominend ll(;siod to the agreeable 
little Lepta, as an antluir which he ought to 
relaiii hy heart; and 'p^i'ticularly let him always 
ha\ e in his mouth those noble lines, 

“ High on a rugged rock^' cVc. 

i. 1 o 

rarcwcl. 

T his seems to intimate that tlu're had been a divorce 
heiwini Dcjlahellii and Tullia : as it was iisue' in cases of 
that kind, lor the liusband lo^reiurn the portion he had re- 
ceived from hfi wit'e, at three annual payments. See rem. 
g. p. and rem. 4 *. p. 7- of vol. iii. 

*2 TTic passage in Hesiod, at which Cicero hints, is to the 
following purposed 

High on a rugged rock the gods ordain. 

Majestic Virtue shall her throne maintain : 
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,To Aulus Torquatus. 


There is news to send you ; and, indt ed, 
if there were* any, yet all accounts of that kind, 
I know, are usually transmitted to you by your 
own family. As to what may hereafter 'hap- 
pen, thoi;gh it is always difficult to (Icterininc 
concerning future events, yet when they ai'e 
not placed at too great a disbince, onf^ may 
sorhctiines form a tolerable guess. At pre^enl, 
howeve^ all. I can conjecture is, that tlu^ war 
is not likely to be drawn out into any great 
length; thoii^ I mitrtt acknowledge, tlwiv, are 
some who think (f:fll%ntly. I am even in- 
clined to believe thatAhere has already becii an 
engagement : but I tlo not give you this as a 
fact; I mention it only as* extremely prohal)l(\ 
The event qf war is always precarious; but, in 
ihe present insj;;/nce, thepiuimber of forces is so 


considerablj|f'on each side, and there is such a 
general sjprit, it is said, in both armies, of 
comini! to action, that it will not be matter of 
surprise wiiichever side should obtain the vie- 


And many a thorny path her sons must pn bs, 
Ere the glad summit shall their labours bh‘ss. 
There joys serono.tn arduous toils suca ed. 
And peace eternal is the victors mVed. 
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tor/(‘\ In the mean time, the world is every 
*v’ ly n\ ' and more persuaded, that althmyi^h 
tlicr: in% he some little difference in the ciiu^ 
ol t'a; c().iteri(ling parties, there will be scarce 
any in the consequence of their suc^/»ss. As to 
one of thejfi, we have already, in s4’me sort, ex- 
pei ienced their disposition ^ : arfil as to the 
otliei , we arc all of us sufficiently sensible how 
mud is to be dreaded from an incensed con- 
queror \ ^ 

If, by what 1 have here said, 1 may seem to / 
increase that grief which I should endeavour to 
alle viate ; I must confess, that I know but One 
reflection capable of supporting us und/^r these 
public misfortunes. It is a reflection, /iowever, 
of sovereign efficacy, whqre it car* 'he applied in 
its full foixe ; and ofTS^VidT^ every day more 
and more experience the j^ingular advantage. It 
is, indeed, the greatest consolation under ad- 
versity, to be^conscious of having always meant 

‘ This letter was proba!>ly written very e^ly in the pre- 
sent year; as it was on the 17th of ^forch that the two ar 
mils came to a general engagement, i^his decisive battle 
was fought under the walls of Munda, a city which still sub- 
sists in the province of Granada. Caesar oi«tained a com- 
plete victory ; but it was disputed by the eians with 

so much courage and obstin%;y, that it was long doubtful 
on which sideVhe advantage would turn; or, as Floras most 
elegantly expresses it, ut plane videretur tiescicr qmd dcHbe- 
rare Fortuna, llirt. de Bel. Hisp. 31. Flor. iv. 2. 

The Caesarea i; party. 

3 Young Pwinpey; who, if he had succeeded, would un- 
doubtedly have acted with greatseverity towards Cicero, and 
the rest of those who had deserted the cause of his father. 
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well, and to be persuaded that notliing but giiiit 
de^i^rves to be considered as a severe e^il. put’ 
3?ou and I are so far from having r uy I’jiflig 
to reproach ourselves with, that we hi’jve tin. sa- 
tisfaction to reflect that we have ever acted 
upon the n^st patriot principles ; as it ij> not 
our ineasureJ, but the ill success of those (mea- 
sures, which the world regrets ; in a woi'd, as 
ue have faithfully discharged that duty wc 
owed to our country; let us bear the event with 
calmness and moderation. But I pretend not ' 
to teach you how to support these our common. 
“cSfemiiUes. It is a lesson which recjuires much 
greater \abilities than mine to inculcate, as well 
as the most singular fortitude of soul to prac- 
tise. There^i^ one point, however, in which 
any man is qualified- to be your instructor, as 
it is easy to shew that you have no reason to he 
particularly afflicted, ' For with respect to 
sar, though he has appeared somcwliat more 
slow in granting you a pardon than was gene- 
'Xally imagined, yet I have not the least doul)t 
of his conscodng to your restoration : and as to 
the other ^rty you perfectly well know how 
your interest stands ^ith them, without my 
telling-you. Your only remaining tlisquietude, 
then, must arise from being thus long separated 
from your family : and it is a (fircu instance, I 


* The Pompeians. 
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co^l'c.'^s, that justly merits your conceru; (^spe- 
-ehi -iy iis,/you arc by this mean deprived of tlie 
eo.ii. )any, of those most aiuiahlc youths, ytTmr* 
son-|. Ihjt, as 1 obscrvrd in a former letter '"j 
it is iialural ibr every man, in tlie.^ unliappy 
limes, to look upon liis oun cundip)n as of all 
others the most miserable; and w deeni that 
plact' tlie least eligible in wliich it is his foitmic 
to hcl situated. For my own part, indeed, I 
tliii ik tircit'we who live at Home are ii^ost to be 
lanient('(l; not only as, in misfortuiR's of (uery 
kind, a spectator must be more sensibly atfect- 
(\\ tliaii he who is acquainted with them 
by report ; hut as we are more exposc(| to the 
dang(’r of sudden violences, than those (who arc 
laaced at a greater distance. 

^ i’t, ulU r all my eiTilf‘uv:«rurs to reason you 
out ui' j/ou)' disquietudes, 1 cannot but acknow- 
ledge, that I am more obliged to time, than to 
that philosophy which I have ever cultivated, 
for the mitigation of my own : and how g)(iat 
lh(^y once were, you perfectly ^^11 know, lint/ 
in tlie tirst place, I have the ce?.\solation to 
l etlect, that uhen I was so desirom^'^ of peace, 
as to think even a Imd one prefe^faole to a 
civil war, 4 saw farther into consequences 
than some of my countrymen. And althougfi 
I do not [wetCRd to a spirit of divination, and 
it was chance alone that verified my predic- 

Tho first letter of this book. 
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tic.. , yet I will own that 1 take great s;ui- ae- 
tio^ in tlie empty honour of iny IVuilkss 
I'ra’tion. In the next place, I have tlie 
lation, in common wyth yoursell, that sllanUl 
I now be .called upon to lay down my Vile, I 
shall not cut off from a comuKai feah.h 


which 1 can 'by any means regret te k awf ; ( - 
l)(:cially as the same blow that de[)rive:, !iu of 
my life, will deprive me, likewise, of all k('n,i. 
bilitvk Resides, 1 am already arrive (t a! a lull- 
ne.^s of'^yeuis '; and as I can look bark willi- 
entire; satisfaction on tlic courst' I ha\(‘ com’-'^ 


pfetrrk so I have nothing to irar iVoin aiu vio- 
lence M\hich may be offered to me, since nature 
herself tlias now well nigh conducted my davs 
to their lihak period. . lu a word, when I re- 


flect upon that gr'eat man^ or ratla i , indeed, 
upon those many illustrious personages, who 
peri.shcd in thi.s war; it would seem a want ul‘ 
modesty to regret submitiulg to the same fate, 
whenever I shall find it necessary. Tlie truth 
^s, I represent^fo inyse\f all that can [lossihly 
liapperi to ‘vftT; as, indeed, there is no calamity 
so severe -Mnch I do not look upon as actually 
impcncTitTg^ Ilowcverj^since to live iu |)er[)e- 
tual fear is a greater evil than any we can dread ; 


7 "See rrin. C. [). 2.32. ot this \ol. 

8 Cicevo was at this lime in In's lUst year. 

9 Pom}Hy. • 
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I cllicck myself in these reflections : especially 
a? A am approaching to that state, which is 
onfy]inattcii(Jed with any pain in itself, but vvhicR 
will h>ut ivn end to alh painful sensations for 
over. But I have dw^elt longer upon this sub- 
ject, ♦ )crhaps, than was necessary/ However, 
if I riin out my letters to an unreasonable extent, 
you 1 lust not impute it to impertinence, but 
aflection. 

j I am sorry to hear that Sulpicius^ has left 
;,Ath(nis ; as 1 am persuaded, that the daily 
'company and conversation of so wise and va- 
luable a friend, afforded you great relief ^atider 
your aHiictions. But I hope you will continue 
to bear them as becomes you, and support your- 
self wkh your usual fortitude. /In the mean 
time, be assured, I shall promote, with the ut- 
most zeal and care, whatever I shall think 

i , 

a"reeal)lc to the interest or inclination either of 

O » 

you or yours. And, ’in this, 1 can only imitate 
you in your disposition to serve me, without 
being able to return ypur generous offices in' 
the same efficacious manner, Far'4'vel, 

In order, probably, to return to Rome u\nbi‘tbo expi- 
ration ol* his gc^vernment. 
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LETTER XVH. 

[A. U. 708.] 

To Caius Cassius. 

I SHOULD rrot send you so short a Icttc*r, 
courier had iiot called for it just as he w 
ting out. But I have still another reasoi.; ; for 
I have notliing to write to you in the \)ay of 
pleasantry; and serious affairs are LO|)ics in 
which it'is not altogether safe to engage. You 
will therefore wonder, perhaps, that J shoiiKi 
OB ir.->any humour to be Jocose; and, iiuleed, it 
is no very easy matter. How^ever, it is the only 
expedient left to divert our uneasy thoughts. 
But where' then, you will probably ask, is our 
philosophy ? Why yours, my friend, is in the 
kitchen \ I suppose; and as to mine, it is much 
too troublesome a guest to gain admittance. 
The fact is, I am hcartilyashamcd of l)Ling a 
slave ; and therefore, that I may not hear the 
severe reproacl)es of Plato, I endeavour to turn 
my attentii^vanothcr way. 

We ha'>e hitherto received no certain intelli- 
gence from Spain. — 1 rejoice, upon your account, 
that you are absent from this unpl&sing scene ; 
though I greatly regret it upon my own. But 

' This is a raillery upon the tenets of C’u^sius, who held 
the doctrines of the Epicurean sect. 


i^your 
s set- 
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your courier presses me to dispatch : so that I 
’'cH>n\onlv hid you adieu, and entreat the co^- 
iHiiulce of tfuit friendship you have ever shewn 
me iK oin yAJiir earliest youth. 


LETTER XVIII< 

[A. U. 708.] 

To DoL A BELLAS 

I MOULD not venture to omit writing to you 
our (rieiul Salvius ; though I have nothing 
nV)re to say than what you perfectly 
already, (hat I infinitely love you^ i have 
more reason, indeed, to expect a ‘lettpr from 
you, lhan vou can have to receive- one from 
iiK^; as I imagine there i^s nothing going for- 
ward in Rome, which you uill think of impor- 
tance enough to raise your curiosity; unless, 
perhaps, that I am to sit in judgment between 
two learned grammarians; our friend Nicias, 
ami his antagonist Vidius. The iatler, you^ 
must know, has produced a ceY^),^namisc7'ipt, 
relating to an account between lhem\' to which 

2 He was, at this time, with Caesar, in Spain. 

3 Whatever disagreement there was between Dblabella 
and 'rullia, it did not, in appearance at least, occasion any 
coolness between him aiul his faiher-in-law ; a circumstance, 
which, considering the tenderness of Cicero for his daughter, 
Clin only be accounted for by Doliibella’s great credit with 
Csesar. 
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Nicias, like a second Aristarchus^, vvsy pcrein[)- 
ti^y insists that some of the ihics arc alto j;r~ 
tner spurious. Now I, like a venerable 
cient critic, am to determine vvhctlicr these ^sus- 
pected interpolations are genuine^ or not. jUui 
you will question, perhaps, whctlier I haVcl suf- 
ficiently forgotten the delicious mushroom f and 
those noble prawns^ with which I have bee'n so 
often regaled by Nicias and his gentle s[)ouse, 
to Ije (pr^lified for an impartial judgi! in tiii^ 

, importaift cause. Let me ask you, in »/6Lurn, 
whether you imagine I have so entirely throwK 
off iilk my former severity, as to retain nothing 
of my old solemnity of brow, even when I am 
sitting in gntve tribunal? Von may be sure, 
Jiowcver, that rny lionesl host shall be no great 
sufferer, 'riiough, hi me tell you, if I siiould 
|)ass sentence of banishment u[)on him, I shall 
by no means allow yoti to reverse it, lest IJursa 
should be supplied with a' pedagogue to teach 
him' his letters^. — But I am running on in this 
bidicrous style, without reflecting that you, 

y 

^ A ct'lebriC /d Grt’ok critic. e ivni. 7* i>. 2.9* of this vfj. 

111 the it is V.vliuarum ^ whicJi conveys no sense, 

or, at lea.si^a^pM’y foicc<l one, 'flu* rcudiiiL;, tlu*r(*fore, pro 
posed by Gronovius, is ad- ‘picd in the tran^'liition, wliu inui- 
j;iiies tlu^true word w.is ^(luiUarum, For piiiwns was a fish 
in great repute amongst the Homan i fiicures. 

^ Bursa was a particular enemy ot (hcero, and had been 
banished for his riotous attempts to rev enge the murder of 
Clodius ; from which banishment he was lately recalled . Sc¥ 
rcm. 5 p. 26'3. vol. i. • 
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vvlio are in the midst of a campaign, may, per- 
haps, be too seriously engaged to relish tlijesc 
hnfivorous sallies. When I shall be certain, 
thcr('forc, that you are in a disposition to laugh, 
you ^ snail hear farther from me. I cannot, 
liowd.cr, forbear adding, that the people were 
extrejnely solicitous concerning ‘the fate of 
Sulla‘S, till the news of his death was confirmed : 
but now that they are assured of the fact, they 
are no longer inquisitive how it happened ; 
well contented with their intelligence' that he 
i\' undofibtedly defunct. As for myself, I bear 
tliis dcplorahk accident like a philosopher : 
my only concern is, lest it should damp the 
spirit of Ca\sar’s auctions ^ Farewel. 

7 I’his nvai\ had rcnd(‘rcd himself extremely and generally 
odious by th<* purchases he had made of the coullscnted 
estates, <luriiiii the proscriptions both of Sylla and C$sar. 
Cic. (ie Offic. ii. 8. 

8 In which the confiscated estates were put up to sal^. 
One of the methods that Oesar took to reward his partisans, 
was by sutVering them to purchase these estates at an under- 
value ; and it was the hopes of being a j^harer in these iniqui- 
tous spoils, that furnished one of the principal incentives it*/ 
the civil war. Cic, ubi sup, * 
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LETTER XIX. 

[A. U. 708.] 

To Aulus Touquatus. 

I HOPE you will not imagine that yoir^liavo 
been out of my thoughts, by my having ;iatcly 
been a more remiss correspondent tlian usual. 
The true occasion of my silence has partly 
arisen frgm an ill state of health, which, how- 
ever, is' now somewhat mended; and , partly 
has been owing to iny absence iVom lioup/, 
wdiich. prevented me from being informed when 
any courier w'as dis[)atched to you. l!e asMired, 
that I constantly and most allectionati ly i>re* 
serve you in my rcuKanbrance ; and that \uni 
aflairs, of every kind^ arc as much my camcern 
as if they were my own. 

Relieve me, you have no reason, considering 
the unhappy situation of public aftairs, to be 
uneasy that yours still remain in a more dubious 
and unsettled posture than was generally hoped 
and imagine^. For one of these three events 
must nece ssarily take place : either we shall 
never seti an end of our civil w ars ; or they will 
one djjy subside, and give the republic an op- 
portunity of recovering its vigour; or they will 
terminate in its utter extinction.* If the sword 
is never to be sheathed, you can have nothing 
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to fenr, citbrr ironi the party wliich you for- 
iiiciiy assisted, or from that by which you luwc 
latvly brcii r(‘ccivc(P, But should the republic 
ayaij revive, either by the contending factions 
met <;Ttl V agrc^cing to a cessation of arms ; or by 
tiieir flaying them down in mere lassitude; 
or by one side being vanquished; you will 
u!uloubt('dly be again restored both to your 
raiik' and to your fortunes. And should our 
constitution l)e totally destroyed, ^agreeably 
to wliHt the ui-'-e Marcus Antonius ‘ long since 
i^pp^ell( iided, when he imagined that the pre- 
s(‘ul ealamilies were even then approacliing; 
you will ha\(^ the consolation, at least, to re- 
licet, that a. misfortune which is common to 

'roi'ipialiis was now in Italy, liaving obtaiiual the pt r- 
mission ot uluniin^, by means of Doliibeila, with whom 
Ckmmo h:nl omj'hy ed Iiiv good cdlices tor that purposti ; as 
appears by serai passages wiiich Mamitius has j)rodu(:cd 
I'loin the letUM - toAtticiis. But whether Toiaiuatus, afler- 
wanls, pioeuic’d a ful.1 panlon trom Ca’sar, and was re;»tored 
to his < slates and Ijonour^f, is uncertain: all that is farther 
.knovMi nl him, is, that he was in the army of Brutus and 
< ’asslus, at the ha.ttle of Philippi. and in the number of those 
whoii-v Altieus generously assisted in tlieir ilistrcss after th^ 
e\eiit that unfortunate action. Ad Alt, xiii. 9* 20. ‘Jl. 

Nip. in vit. Att* in 

1 'I in.' eltwpient atul illustrious patriot, the ^'andfather of 
Mark Antony, was consul in llie y( ar (io.'l ; aiid* about 12 
>ear‘ alterwards, was put to death l)v the command ofMa- 
mis, w i»()se p li t V lie had strenuously opposed. Mr»r.’us wa.s 
at dinner when the executioner of his cruel orders brought 
liim the head of Antonius, w hich that sanguinary Roman le- 
ceived into his haikls, with all the insolent and horrid exul- 
tation of the most savage barbarian. Pint, in vit. Anton. 
Appiar. Bd. Civil, i, 34 i. Val. Mii.v. ix. 2. 
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all, cannot be lamented as peculiar to any : ^nd 

nyiberable as this consolation must prove to \ 
^ . . . . 
man ot your [)atrioL virtues, tis a (‘onsolalioA'^ 

however, to which wr; must necessarily lia^ 

recourse. 

If you well consider the full force of these 
few hints, (and I do not think it prudent to 
be more explicit in a loiter, ) you mu>t b(' con- 
vinced, without my tedliii'^ you, that vuii have 
something; to ho|)C, and notliing to fear, :'<yl()ni.^ 
as liie i.^)ublic shall subsist, < itlr./r in is pre- 
sent, or any oliicr form. l?nl .should it he e»i- 
tirely subverted ; as I am sure yon would not, 
if you were^ permitted, survive its ruin; -.o I 
arn persuaded you will patiently submit to 
your fate, in the conscious satisfaction (;!' Iiav- 
iug in no sort deserved it. But I forbe ar to cn ’ 
ter farther into this subject, and will only add 
my r^quc.st, that you w'ould inform mo liow it 
is with you, and w here you purpose to hx ycjur 
quarters ; that I may know where a letter or a 
rysit will find you. Far^wel. 


i: Cc 


VOE. II. 
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LETTER XX. 

[A. U. 708.] 

To Caius Cassius. 

buKE'iiV, my friend, your couriers are a set 
of most unconscionable fellows. Not that they 
have given me any particular offence : but as 
they never bring me a letter when they arrive 
here, is it fair they should always pr9ss me for 
one when they return? It would be more coii- 
v(‘nicnt, however, if they would give me earlier 
notice, and nut make their demands in the very 
instimt they arc setting out. You must excuse 
me, theretoix;, (if an excuse I can want, who 
am so much more punctual a correspondent 
than yourself,) should this .letter prove no longer 
than my last ; as you may be assured of re* 
ceiving an ample detail of every thing in my 
next. Rut that my^^resent epistle may not be 
wholly barren of news, I must inform you that 
Publius Sulla^, the father, is dead. ’ The occa-" 
sion of this accident is variously reported: 
some say he was a martyr to his. palate; and 
others, that he was murdered by highwaymen. 
The people^ however, are perfectly indifferent 
as to the manner, since tliey are quite clear as 
to the fact : fou certain it is, that the flames of 


* rein. 7* on let. 18. of this book. 
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his funeral pile have consumed him to usVfV 
what thouirh liberty herself, alas ! j)erishev 
with this paratTon of patriots; yon will ht ar tl^v 
loss of him, I guess, with much pliilo niirliv. 
But Ccesary *tis thon^iit, will he a real nif> (nu i 
in the apprehension tliat his auctions uill not 
now proceed so currently as uMi-al. On the 
other hand, this event affords high salisfactjon 
to Mindius Marcellns, and the-esscnced Attiiis, 
who rejoice exceedingly in having thus guilen 
quit of a formidable antagonist. 

We are in great expectation of the m.w s froi ’ 
Spain, having, as yet, received no certiiin intel- 
ligence fre^n that quarter. Some ilyinp; re- 
ports, indeed, have been spread, llist tiling' 
do not go well there: but they are reports with- 
out authority. 

Our friend Pansa set out for his govern- 
ment^’ on the doth of December. Thu eircum 
stances that attended his departure afforded a 
^very strong, proof that “ virtue is eligible upon 
(its own account:” a ‘truth which you* have 
lately, it seems, begun to doubt \ The singular 
humanUy with which he has relieved such 
numbers in these times of public distress, drew 


^ Of Gaul ; in which he succeeded Marcus BrutUb. 

♦ As having lately embraced the Epicurean principles. 
See the following letter. 


2 u g 
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him, in a very distinguished manner, the 
^'eneral good wishes ot every iionest man. ‘ 

I am extremely glad to lind that you are still 
at iJrundisium ; and I much approve of your 
conti'ming there. You cannot be governed by a 
more judicious maxim, tlian to sit loose to the 
vain ambition of the world : and it will be a 
great satisfaction to all your friends to hear that 
you n<‘i severe in.this prudent inactivity. In the 
ineai; tiuie. I hope you will not forget ine, when 
you '( nd anv leltt.TS to your family : as, on my 

0 vn pat I '.vheitever I hear of any person that 
voiny to you, I shall not fail to lake the op- 

porlunii Y of u riling. Farcwel. 

LETTER. XXI 

[A, U. 708. j 
To the same. 

VV ILL you not blush when I remind you thjtt 
this is the third letter I iiave written 'without 
having received a singfe line in return? IIow^ 
ever, I do not press you to be more expedi- 
tious ; as I hope, and indeed insist, that you 
will make me amends for this delay, by the 
length of your next epistle. As for myself, if 

1 had the opportunity of conveying my letters 
as frequently as I wish, I should nritc to you, 
I believe, every hour: for as often as I employ 
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my pon in this manner, you seem, as it 
?fcfctual!y present to my view. This etlecl is lA 
no menns produced, let me tell \on, hv th/y.'f 
subtle images which your new friciuK ’ -o 
much of; who suppose that even the iden'*^ of 
imagination are. excited by what the late ( 'atius, 
witii nondrous elegancy, has stvled sperfres. 
Fur l\y this curious word'^, you must know, he 
bar expressed what Epicurus, who borrowed 
the iiotloh from Democritus'^, has calhnl /.'‘v/inv.'. 
Hut gi anting that these same .v/)ce/;’('.v au' ca 
j)ahlc of affecting the orL^m of vi'^ioo. \('f I 
cannot guess which way they can ro:U(iv(' to 
make their, eutrauec into the mind. 1» :i vou 


'j Tlio Kpicurcans: to whosp system ot [iIiiloKopla ('as* 
sius li;i(l hitcly becoitw; a convert. Acconii/i::l s' ( !i('(*r() ral- 
Jii-^ I'.iiii m this and the followinjjj pa^sa^;'•'^, i.n ilb-ir ab^'iird 
duclvinc conccinin^ ideas; which they maintaiiu’d wme ex- 
cited Jjy certain thin t'urrris, or imuo;es, pcrpolnallv tloatiin! 
^n tiio air. These iinaj'cs were ?iippos('d t«) fx* I'on'-UiMt 1 v 
emitted from all objects, and to be of so <lelicatc and subtle 
atcxlure as easily to penetrate thy)U};lt thepores of the IxmIv,. 
and by that inean.s render themselves visible to tlie mind. 
y{MC}'ct. iv, 726 , he,. 

It is probable that Catius either coined this word him* 
self, employed it in a new and improper manni’r. For it is 
observaltle, that botli Liiereti’is and CirtTo, whr*never they 
have occa^ioli to expn s>, in their own lan;;ua»ie, what the 
Greek I'picureans called hSujXcc, always jjender it by the 
wovc^simithi/iru or hnay^iucs. 

7 He was u. nafive ni Abdcra, a city in Thrace, and flou- 
lislu’d about 400 yv ais before the Chiistian aera. Fpicuriis, 
x\ho\vas born about forty years aflerwjfrds, borrowed much 
of his doctrine from tjhe writings of this philosopher. Cir. 
Fin. i. (V. 
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w^lLsolve this difliculty uhen we meet, and tell 
by what means, whenever I shall be dk.- 
jV)se(l to think of you, I may be able to call 
u(^ lyour spectre: and not only yours, whose 
indeed, is already so deeply stamped 
my heart, but even that of the wliole 
Hriti h island, for instance, if I should be in- 
('1; 'iC'i to make it the subject of my medita- 
tion".. lU\l I s. re of this ajiother tiujc. In the 
mean '..isile, f send this as an experiment to try 
V. ith \\iu\i l('i)i|)er you can bear my railleries. 
>moi;I(l tlu!\ seem to touch you, 1 shall renew 
in' atljck with . so much the more vigour, and 
\i!i ajioly Ibr a writ of reslit ulion ]to reinstate 
\ou in your old tenets: “of whicli you, the 
.'Jiid ( assius, have by force and arms been 
' dispossessed^’’ Leiij^lh bf possession, in this 
cas(^, will be no plea in bar: for whether the 
time be more or less since you have been driven 
by tli(’ allurc’-iients (Tf pleasure from the man- 
sions of virtue, my action will be ,still main- 


® 'i’hrsi* vvcMC the fonnal woftls of the pr:Ptor*s edict, 
niaiidin^ the rebtoratioii of a person tp an estate, of w hi-.?h hf 
had been fordid \ dispossessed. Cicero, jit ihaps, hesioes the 
iuiiuoiir vif tlu ir general appIiciUn n, nu'anl liki^v ise^iichly to 
nunnate, that Cassius Inul been linven out f.i his more rigid 
princi[)les b) hi^miiiiary compiini(/ns : as, in alette* \\uilten 
to Trebaiiiis, when henas inakingu campaign with Caesar in 
Gaul, u !ji*re our author is rallying him upon a similar occa- 
sion, he insiiuuites ib it he hadacquired his Epicurism in the 
camp. Indicnvit wih Pansa, says he, Epieweum te e6se fac- 
tum, 0 castrapradaxa! Epist. Eanl. vii. 12. 
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tainabk'. Bui let inc not ib: «;ct wlioiu it i: :ii 
I «uin tlius l)anterinfi: Is it not ll) rt iib .--trioi 
fricndj whose ( very sU'j), from liU . jur;u:«;t} 
into the worli!, has been co;u!ucuvi 
liighest honour and virtue? If it be true i!Ten, 
that you have embraced the E|)icun‘an [prin- 
ciples, 1 doubt they laivc more strcni;th aiul 
solidity in them than I once imai>ined. 

And now, will you not be inchnr^d to ask how 
I could j30ssibly think of arnusing you in this 
idle ma/incr? The truth of it is, 1 am ik;[ inr- 
nished with a more important subject, as I have 
nothing to write to you concerning public af- 
fairs; nor, indeed, do I choose to trust my sen- 
timents of them in a letter. Farewel. 


'A 


BETTER XXII. 

[A.U. 708.] . 

Cassius to Ci<^euo. 

Nothing affords me a greater pleasure in my 
travels, tliim to converse with my friend. It 
t?i^s you, indeed, sc? strongly to my mind, 
that\j fancy myself indulging a vein of plea- 
santry^ witlj^ou in person. This lively im- 
pression, however, is by no means.produced by 
tllose Catian spectres you mention®: and for 
which piece of raillery I intenil to draw up in 


* In the prccedin;^ WtU r. Sec rem. 5 and 6’. thereon. 
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next siicli a list of inelegant Stoics, as will 
^orce yon to ackno\\ ledge that Catiiis, in coin- 
paris<jn with these, may well pass for a native 
otohe r(‘^iiied Athens. 

U gives me much satisfaction, not only upon 
our I'l'K^nd I'^ansa’s account, but for the sake of 
every one of us, that he received such marks 
of |)ul)lic esteem when lie set out for his go- 
vernmenth I. hope this circumstance will be 
thouglit a convincing proof how amialtle a spirit 
of probity aiul l)enevolcncc, and liowcxiious the * 
conliary disposition, renders its possessor: and 
that the world will learn from hence, that 
tliese popular honours, which are ^so passion- 
ately courted by bad citizens, arc the sure at- 
tendants on tliosc whose characters are the ro- 
ve rse. To persuade mankind that virtue is its 
own reward, is a task, 1 fear, of too much diffi- 
culty: but that real and undisturbed plei\sures 
necessarily front probity, justice, and what- 
ever else is fair and^ beautiful in moral actions, 
is a truth, surely, of mogt Oasy admission. Epi- 
curus himself, from whom the Catii, ancjL'the 
Amafmii, together w it!i the rest of thoso'inju- 
rious iuteriuTters of his iiKaninp;, iu'ctend to 
derive Ihcir ’tenets, expressly declares, that? “a 

pU i^urahle life can alone be procured by the 


’ Son iTHii 3. on ktter 20. of this book. 
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practice of virtue.*’ Accordingly l^insa, 
piirsues pleasure agreeably .to this just uoliou oV 
it, still perseveres, you see, in a virtuous co.ii- 
duct. "riic truth is, those whom yoic' ^icet jias 
stigmatized by tlie name of ^H)lupt^lancs\\m' 
warm admirers of moral beauty ; and eouse- 
fluently cultivate and practise tlu’ whole train 
of social duties. But comiiK'iul me to th(' judi 
cions Sulla ; who, observing' that tlu; ()liiJu^o- 
pheri ueVe divided in their opinions (u)ueeruiug 
tlie supreme good, left them to .settle llie (jiu s- 
tion among themselves, whilst lie turned hi- 
vi(n\s to a less controverted acrpiisition. hv ))ur- 
chasing every good thing that wius put up to 
sale ". I received the news of his death uilJi 
miieli fortitude: and, indeed, Ciesar will lake 
care tluit ^ve shall not long have occasion to 
regret liis Idss ; as there are numbers of e(|ual 
mev't wh(|in he can restore tp us ^ in his place. 
Nor will (^^,sar himself, Tsuppos^^wuch laiiuau 
this excellent customer o.!,' his, when he shall .see 
^vhat a worthy son he j|as left to succeed him. 
^ut to turn to public aifairs : let me know 
wliat is doing in Spain. It is a point, indeed. 

^ icm. 7. on letter 18. of this book. 

* This alludes to the. great num her of those whom Caisar, 

-of)U as he got the power into his hands, had permitted 

0 return from the banishment to \Vtiich they had for va- 

1 us Climes been condemned. 
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uj^oii which i aia extremely bol’oilouj? : wb I had 
/ucl i iMlher submit to an old master, whose 
clemercy I have cxpciienccd, than run the 
hazard oi/l)eiiig exposed to the cnnlty ol a new 
one/ You know the weakness of youna Poin- 
pey’s intellects ; that he looks upon cruelty as 
heroism ; and that he is sensible how much he 
has ever been the ol>ject of our ridicule. I fear, 
thendore, he would be apt to treat us some- 
vv!;al rouiddy, and return onr jokes ‘with the 
ni' ids -V. (jid. if von have any v'ilue for 
na yon wdl not fail to k t know w!iat- 

ad: I a;/prii. Ah, toy iriciid, liov/ do I 
V. !. : i < ic :i.)nriscd wlud her you read this with 
,in e.i.'-ver -ni mixious iniiid ! for, hy tha» sin^^le 
fucniustaiua’, I should he determin.’dnvh«a mea- 
sures are je oper for me to Y^io'^ue. But not to 
'!:tain yon any longer, I will only entreat you 
[o continue yonr iyiendsLep to me, ami thcij bid 
V ou l*’ait:wel , 

1\ S, 

h (kesar should prote victorious, you may 
*''Xj)rct to s( e me very soon. 
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LETTER XXIII. 

[A. U. 708.] 

To DoLA BELLA, 

Caius SuBERiNUS, a native of Calciunn^, is 
one with whom I am particularly imit(‘(l ; and 
he is extremely so, likcv\ise, v.itli our very in- 
timate friend Lepta. This person, in ordci;. to 
avoid being engaged in our intestine coin'mo- 
tions, attended Marcus Varro into Spain \ be- 
fore th;/ civil war broke out ; imagining, as in- 
deed every body else did, that after the deleat 
of Afranius^ there would be no farther dis- 
turbances hi tlait [irovince. However, he was 
bv that very measure involved in those inis- 
fortunes he had taken so much pains toesca[)e. 
Tor the siuhiLn insurrection which was formed 
l)y Scapulj^i, ‘'and afterwards raised to so formi- 
dable an l;;^ijht by ycnJng J?ompey, forced him 
jinwillinglv'j/o take a pai\ in thaF lifthappy en- 
N terprise. The case of Mai\:us Planius likeuisc, 
\ is also in the numlfer of Lepta’s particular 
fricrl||jSj is much the same with that of Suberi- 

^ A citv ot^ laTy^p ania. in the kingdom of Naples. 

^ v>ee /mi. 6 . p. ‘213. of this vol. 

He was one of P<»mpey\ lieutenants in Spain, in the 
vear 704-, in cotij unci ion wiih V^arro and Petreius. Cuisar’s 
victory over these generaU has already been occasionally 
mentiom d in the preceding remarks. 
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t'-'ii. I 1 oouipliance with iny friendship, there- 
fore, for the^»j two persons, and in compassion 
to their misfortimes, I recommend them with 
all iiQs,sihle uarmth and earnestness to vour fa- 
vonr. I^ut I have still another motive which 
en^apfcs me in their cause : Lepta interests him- 
r-e!f iio less ardently in their welfare, than if his 
own were at stake ; and I cannot but feel the 
neji*. r iViight have said an equal, degree of so- 
hritude, where my friend is so anxiously con- 
cerue i Accordingly, though I luivi^ often 
;nd o(’ea.-,io!i to ex[)rrienco your affection; yet, 
hchf ve me, I shall principally juilge of its 
siK ugli^ by your compliance with my present 
vcqiie.'t. I desire therefore, or, il vovj will suf- 
fer me to employ so hutnhle a plirasc, I even 
bes<'ceh you, to afford yoOr protcetion to these 
unhappv men, whose distress arises rather from 
iinavoitlahle fortune,, tha,e from any tl tng Llamc- 
wortliy in tb/'”- own C( nduct. 1 1. pe, that by 
your good offices in this affair, you will give 
me an opportunity of .obliging not only these 
my friends, but the corporation of Calc /um 
likewise, w ith which I have great councMons : 
but, above all, that you will, by •^bese means, 
pi;L it in my power to render a grateful ser- 
vice also to Lepta. W’liat I am going to add, 
is not extremely material, I believe, to the 
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ounsc I iUn pleading : however, it ccM tc/nlyn^i 
do' it no prejudice. Let me assure you tien, that 
one of these unfortunate person^ is in verv low 
circumstances, and the other lias sea rcaiy. suffi- 
cient to entitle him to be admitted in'to fiie 
equestrian order‘d. As Carsar, tiiercfore, ha- 
generously spared their lives, and they have litth' 
else to lu:ie ; I entreat you, by all your affection 
towards me, to procure them the libt rty oV^e- 
turuing inti; Italy, Fhe journey, indeed, is long 
however they arc willing to undergo it, lor the 
sake ol* living and dying among their hiendb 
and countrymen. 1 most earnestly K.tjuest, 
therefore, your zealous eudeavonrs for tfiis pur- 
pose : or rather, indeed, (since 1 am {lersiiaded 
it is entirely in your power,) 1 narmly entreat 
you to ubtaiu for them this desirable privilege. 
Farewel. 


' Tlic rn« ct to\uu:iJLUy’a ii;an lor l.i .iitrn- 

«-i3ive<l into tKyoqiiestriari or<l<\\v:is Iou'WttIIiMiicI tlioubiifn’ 
‘iL.storccs : to about a^OO/. sterling. Cici'n^uii 

» tnlly im-ntioiiS tin* blcndvr foriunrs ot his frii*iKls, a- an n 
tinijitnni to Dolabt lla not uxotes anvrfoac’fitrvlor i, - 
tow;4u!s them. 
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LETTER XXIV. 

[a;u.7os.] 

To CiESAR. 

I VKRV particularly recommend to your ta- 
vour the son of our worthy and common friend 
Pnecilius; a youth whose modest and polite be- 
ha’^ionr, together with his singular attachment 
to myself, have exceedingly endeared him to me. 
His father, likewise, as experience has i3t>vv fully 
convinced me, was always my most sincere well- 
wisher. For, to confess the truth, he was the 
fivot aiRl most zealous of those who used both 
to rally and reproach me for not joining in your 
cause, especially after you had invited me by so 
many honourable overturcTs. Buf. 

All unavailing |>r6vM liis every art* 

** Vo bhakc the purpose my steariiist I'l'. art’t. ' 

For whiisi the galhynt chiefs of oe' party were 
on the other side perpetually exclaiming to me, 

Rise thou; distinguisii’d 'midst the sons of fame,. 

“ Ami fair tiaiisinii to times unborn thy name®*,*^^ 

“ Too easy dupe of Flattery's specious voice, 

“ Darkling 1 stray'd from Wisdom^s hp>Xer choice'®.' 

And fain would they still raise my spirits 

* Horn, Odyss. vii. 258. 

9 Horn. Odyss. i. 302. 

Horn. Odyss. xxiv. 314. 
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uliile t!iey cDueavoar, insensible ns I l}on y7i; 
to*lhe c’harins of ulorv, to rckiiuil: tiiat jaissloi) 
in Hi}’ heart. W ith this view they are ever re- 
pealing, 

‘‘ O lot iiH‘ nut inglorious sink in ck*atli, 

‘‘ And yield likn vulgar bouls my parting bn atli 
“ In sumo bravo vflbrt givo mo toexpiro. 

“ That disrant agos may tho dood admire ^ ' ' 

But I am immoveable, us you see, by all iheit/ 
persuasions. Renouncing, therefore, the ptiiii- 
pous luroics of Homer, I turn to the just max-* 
ims of Euripides, and say witli tliat poet, 

Curst* on the sago, who, impotontly wise, 

OVrlooks tlio palhs whoro humblor Prudi'nco. lies.’* 


My old friend Prtecilius is a great admirer of 
the sentiment iii^ these lines ; insisting, that a 
}iatriot i;iay,^ret)t*rve a prudential reguid to iiis 
own .‘^^ifetjvj t^d jVl, 

‘‘ Abo\y ills poors tho fiiV in honc/b’.- 

But to ^i4tnrn from this digression : you will 
greatly oblig i rie i)y extending to this young 
iiiaiAhat nacomiucit generosity whi?h so pecu- 
liarlyNnark^s your ciiaracter, and by sufii'ri.ig 
my recgjajmennaLion to increase tlje naml)**i* of 
tlTese favours which 1 am persuaded you are 


* Hum. 11. xxii. 

rhun. 11. vi. *209,, 
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d’fVpusea'to confer upon him for the sake of liis 
family. 

I have not addressed you in the usual style 
of ^nxorninenflatory letters, that you ini^Tht see 
I (lid not intend this as an application of com- 
mon form. Farevvel. 

LETTER XXV. 

[A. U. 708.1 
To the same, 

Amonost all our young nobility, J^ublius 
(h’assus" was one for whom I entertained the 
liiiiliest regard ; and indeed l)e amply justified, 
in his more mature years, the favourable opi- 
nion I had conceived of him from his infancy. 
It was during his life tliatliis freedman Apollo* 
nius first recommended liimsca b.- inj esteem. 
I'or h('. was zealously aUrfehe^t to i^he/inte>est of 
his patroiij-aiid-'perfec^y well quahyed to assist 
him ill those noble studies to whiclq\*ie was de- 
voted. Accordingly, ^rassus was extremely 
fond of him. But Apollonius, after the dcdtft of 
his patron, proved himself still more wor^!hy of 
niy protection and friendship; as he*'distinguish- 
I'd with peculiar marks of resfiecl, all who loved 
(Jrassus, or had been beloved by him. It was 
Ibis that induced Apollonius to follow me into 


5 rem. a. p. 132. vol. i. 
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Cilicia, ulierc, upon many occasion^, I 
>iifgular aclvautagc from his faitlifiil and jiuii- 
cions scr\iccs. If I mistake not, his ino^jt sin- 


cere and zealous offices were not wanting to yem 
likewise in the Alexandrine war; and u is •in 


the hope of your thinking so, that he has re- 
solved, in concurrence with my sentiments, but 
chieily, indeed, from his own, to wait upon 
you in Spain. I would not promise, 1 owever, 
to recommend him to your favour. Ned that ' 
'I siispcaed my applications would be void of 
ucight, out I thought they uould h ^ i!m>eccs- 
sary in behalf of a man who had scrv d i-i thr 


army under you, and whom, from ye.ur vr ! 
to the memory of Crassus, you wouhi 'u.- 
doubtedly consider as a friend of your o.\n. 
llesides, I kn^tt>4ie could easily procuoi I. tiers 
of this '•^felHVmany other hands. as 

lie greifuy good oj^jiiion, and as^l 

am sensible h; twfs some influcnc(^upo» yours, 
I very willingly give him my testimonial. Let 
me assure you, then, that I know him to he a 
man oJ lite^'ature, and one who has applied him- 
self to the polite arts from his earliest youth. 
For when 4ie was^ boy, he frequently visited 
at my house with Diodotus, the Stoic ; a plii- 
^losopher, in my judgment, of consummate eru- 
dition. Apollonius, inllanied wiRi zeal for the 
glory of your action’s, is greatly desirous of re* 


VOL. ir. 


o 
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Ooillin/'^ them in (ireck, and I think him very 
capable (d' the undertaking. He lias an cxlcI- 
lenl genius, and lias been particularly conver- 
sant in studies of the historical kind, as he is 
vvAiulerfulIy ambitious, likewise, of doing jus- 
tice to your immortal fame. These are my 
sinceiHi sentiments of the man ; but how far he 
deserves them, your own superior Judgment 
will best determine. But though I told Apol- 
lonius that 1 should not particularly recom- 
mend him to your favour, yet I cannot forbear 
assuring you, that every instance of your ge- 
nerosity towards him will extremely oblige me. 
Fare u el. 


LETT i: 11 XXVL 


[A. If. 708.]"'^’ 

L 

(^LINTUS CiCKUO iG ]\1 . It ClCl.>UO 

. • '*1 t 

I I’ltd I’EST to you, iny dear brother, you have 
pci lonncd an act extremely agrceublc to me, in 
giving Tiro liis freeddin ; as a state of servitude 
was ii situation f;ir umvortiiy of Ins merit. — 
Ijclicve, me, I felt the bighest complacency, 
when 1 found, by his letter and yours, that 
you rather chose we .should look upon him in 
the number of our friends, than in that of our 


* The date of this letter is altogether uncertain. 
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skives ; and I both congratulate atul thank 
fo** this instance of your generosity towards 
liim. If I receive so much satisfaction i’roin the 
services of my freedman, Statius, how much 
more valuable must the same good finalbies 
appear in Tiro, as they have the additional ad- 
vantages of his learning, his wit, and his po- 
liteness to recommend them? I have many 
powerful motives for tlic affection I bear yoii ; 
and this mark of your l)cneiiccnce to Tiro, to- 
gether w ith your giving me part (as, iiulecd, 
you had reason) in the family joy upon this 
occasion, still increases th.e ihmilx r. In a 
word, 1 saw and admired all tlie amiabh^ (|ua- 
lities of your heart, in the letter you wrote to 
me on this subject ^ 

1 have promised m\i best services to the slaves 
of Sabinm^^ is a proin^e +^\viri rnosUAls- 

suredh>mia\e 1 ^k\ Tai;«?tvel. 

LETTER XXVII. 


[A. D. ZSIS.] 
To Hr x -. 


Licixilsl 4 \his roTELKs, a native of IMclita'*, 
is not oiii)'my old host, i)ut my vci'y particu- 


^ lie \va:5 at this time proj)ra*t(>r of Sicily. Anna!. 

ii. 45.9. 

® The island of Malta. 


2 H C 
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i^Ti' iViend. Tlicse are circumstances, I doubt 
not, that will sufficiently rccomincnd him ^lo 
your favour; as, in truth, I have experienced, 
j^by many instances, that my applications of this 
sort liave always mucli weight with you. Caesar, 
in coni[)liance with my solicitations, has granted 
him a pardon ; for I should have told you, that 
he was deeply engaged in the same cause with 
myself, lie persevered in it, indeed, much 
longer; which, I am persuaded, will recommend 
him so much the more to your esteem. Let me 
entreat you, then, to shew him by your good oL 
1ic( s, that this letter proved greatly to his ad- 
vantage. rarewel. 
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